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FOR LOVE'S SWEET SAKE. 
BY HOWARD GLYNDON, 


I, sITT1No silent by the silent sea, 
Had one sweet thought, my own sweetheart, 
of thee, 
That in the gloaming came and gladdened me, 
Like a tender hand. 


Since all my life has been one vain demand, 

One fruitless straining toward the far-off land 

Of love assured, beyond this shifting sand 
Of dreary doubt. 


Seeing how Love hath cast complaisance out, 

Seeing how Love hath grown my life about, 

Lifting my soul, as honor lifts the lout, 
Nearer the stars. 


When that my heart shall have beat through 
{ts bars, 
And, healed of all its deep and ancient scars, 
Lies down, aweary of its well-won wars, 
To slumber’s bites ; 


If some sweet woman shall draw nigh, nor 
mise 
The stone that tells her dust of mine was 
this, 
Saying, with sigh ae tender as e kiss, 
In whisper low : 


“Was she not fair since he sang of her so? 
Ah! fair and sweet and good she was I 
know, 
Seeing his life uncompanied could go 
For the sake of her !’’ 


I think that it shal) surely thril) and stir, 

Even in the dust, thy low, mute worshiper, 

The indivisible heart I gave thee here, 
Steadfast as doom ! 


And may be, if a white roge he in bloom, 
Sweetening the place of graves with ite per- 
fume, 


Like a fair nun within a convent-room, 
If in my dust y, 


The fibers of its wandering roots be thrust, 

A pale pink flush may kindle in it, just 

As in the thinking of you my cheek must 
Betray heart’s trust! 


“THE GREAT COMPANION 18 
DEAD.” 


BY RAY PALMER, D. D. 


THE name of William Kingdon Clifford, 
professor of mathematics in Universtty Col- 
lege, London, had hardly become familiar 
to the American public at the time of his 
death, in March last. His extraordinary 
powers, his great versatility and eminent 
attainments in almost every department of 
knowledge had been already recognized in 
his own country, and high anticipations 
were entertained in relation to his future, 
when his career was prematurely ended in 
the very prime of his manhood. Religious- 
ly educated, he came at length into sym- 
pathy with the theories and the speculative 
philosophy of Darwin and Spencer, till he 
ultimately reached conclusions far in ad- 
vance of them on their line of thought. 
We have seldom been mors deeply touched 
by any brief utterance of a seriously 
thoughtful mind than we were when reading 
the pathetic confession—for so it may well 
be called—made by him not long before his 
death. Not that it seemed surprising that a 
man of rare genius and liberal culture should 








positive Atheism, in the atate of mind which 
his words clearly » On the con- 
trary, nothing more natural in the 


case of such aman than that the process of 


thought and feeling through which he had 
been passing ahould have led to this result. 

The strong language which he uses can only 

be understood as expressing a profound con- 

sciousness of an oppressive weight upon his 
heart. It seems like a moan of anguish 
from one. who, though, gifted with great 
powers, had failed to comprehend the con- 
stitution of his own being, and so had per- 

sistently endeavored to detach himself, by 

the contravention of its fundamental laws, 

from the Eternal Being whom he had before 

recognized in consciousness as the source and 

vitalizing energy of all sensitive and ration- 

al existence. So understood, they exhibit, 

one may say, a sublimity of hopeless disap- 
pointment. Itseems amazing that a man so 
constituted should have been able, hy what- 
ever misinterpretation of Nature or whatever 
subtle speculative reasonings, to convince 
himeelf, or to think that he had done it, 

that those natural intuitions of the soul on 
which rest the foundations of theism and 
spiritual religion can by any possibility be 
regarded as mere ‘cradle faiths ”—beliefs 
imposed on it from without in the intellect- 
ual feebleness of childhood. That the pro- 
found feeling of dependerite, of relation to 
the independent andthe infinite, together 
with the yearning of the soul for sympathy 
and for the beauty of perfect goodness em- 
bodied in an exalted. person, to be adored 
and loved, revealing themselves as they do 
among the earliest manifestations of intel- 
lectual life, should have their origin in any 
educational influence is utterly incredible. 
At least, so it would seem but for such 
cases as that of Prof. Clifford. That a man 
born with these constitutional elements and 
trained under influences favorable to their 
development should be able by any processes 
of speculative thought to rid himself of 
them altogether would seem an absolute 
impossibility, Indeed, we cannot but think 
that such cases as Prof. Clifford’s, after all, 
demonstrate that it is so, 

For Prof. Clifford, in his. candid but sad 
declaration, distinctly recognized the fact 
that the conception of a personal God, 
an infinitely good and loving Father, 
has found ready reception in the soul 


‘| of man and has taken strong’ hold 


of its sympathies and affections. ‘‘It can- 
not be doubted,” he says, ‘‘ that theistic be- 
lief isa comfort and solace to those who 
hold it, and the loss of itis avery painful 
loss. It cannot be doubted, at least by 
many of us in this generation who either 
receive it now or received it in our child- 
hood, and have parted from it since with 
such searching trouble as only cradle faiths 
can cause. We have seen the spring sun 
shine. out of an empty heaven to light up a 
soulless earth, We have felt with utter 
loneliness that the Great Companion is dead |” 
This is a distinct and emphatic admission 
that, where theistic belief once exists, it so 
enters into the soul’s life, feeling, habitual 
consciousness that to eliminate it again 
proves to be the most difficult of tasks. 
There is found to bein the very constitu- 
tion of the soul a spiritually sympathetic 
and social aptitude, a natural capacity for 
receiving and holding the conception of the 
Infinite Being; and very much in propor- 
tion as 60 conceived: he has been an object 
of thought; he has met, and to a greater or 
leas degree satisfied, profoundly: ‘felt smjeees- 
sities, He has so attracted thé. Near} a3 to 
enable it to find in Him a divine and ineffa- 





deeply this belief of the constant 


oe e 
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the basis of all being, has entered into the 
thought and feeling of the race has been 
amply shown by those who have most thor- 
oughly studied the great religions of the 
world. Even polytheism has been found 
to have, back of its local and limited 
deities, the more or less definite concep- 
tion of such an all-pervading and conscious 
a As Wordsworth poetically puts 
s , “ Asense sublime 

Qf something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue aky, and in the mind of man; 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things.” 

That even the imperfect recognition of 
God as in constant contact with men and 
related to their welfare has been a source of 
strength, of encouragement, of hope and 
aspiration, and so has acted steadily as an 
elevating power on the human race at large, 
no person of intelligence, probably, will 
doubt. But much more than this may be 
said of the theism which is so fully devel- 
oped under the influence of both Judaism 
and Christianity, especially of the latter. 
Not only those who profess heartily to be- 
Meve the Christian revelation and to live in 
its spirit, but also those who have only felt 
its general influence, are quite familiar with 
the idea of the infinitely Great and Good as 
in vital relation to every human being. Even 
those not avowedly religious undoubtedly 
find comfort and support in the recognition 
of his all-embracing providence and the per- 
suasion that it iscontinually working toward 
the happiness of men. To those whoin heart 
are at one with God in Jesus Christ, as they 
believe, the consciousness of nearness to 
God, of living contact and communion with 
him becomes. the sweetest of all bliss, the 
highest motive to all goodness, the supreme 
bleasing and glory of existence. ‘Thy 
favor is life. Thy loving kindness is better 
than life, In thy presence there is fullness 
of joy.” Such words as these give fit ex- 
preasion to the soul’s profoundest experi- 
ence. No wonder that Prof. Clifford, or 
any other person whose moral nature from 
its first development has felt its correlation 
to this fatherhood and blessed companion- 
ship of God, should find it nearly or quite 
impossible to break away from the influ- 
ences that have so entered into all the 
thought and activity of his conscious life, 
No wonder that, if by persistent effort this 
be approximately accomplished, he should 
groan under the distress of infinite bereave- 
ment and intolerable loneliness, 

It is easy to talk of atheism so long as 
no attempt is made distinctly to picture to 
our thought the horrible reality. With 
what desperate determination the human 


haply it might find 
necessity, because it could 


ceive thet; were it now proclaimed as an 
established certainty that, in the words of 
Prof. Clifford, ‘‘the Great Companion is 
dead,” mortal faces all over the earth would 
gather Dblapkness ‘and. every mortal heart 


‘sink: uader:the anguish of absolute despair. 


fiven ‘to the-bad the announcement weuld 


.be terrible, as extinguishing for them, as 





well-e: Sfideps every hope. ‘The heavens 
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that from the beginning have been declar- 
ing the glory of God would at once become 
forever mute, Then, indeed, we should see 
“the spring sun shine out of an empty 
heaven to light up a soulless earth.” The 
stars that have appeared glorious while re- 
garded as illustrating the thought and 
power of the Infinite Intellect, would 
thenceforth only serve to reveal the eternal 
gloom. The mind of man, that has loved 
to form to itself the loftiest ideals, with as- 
pirations toward the perfect in which it 
thought to satisfy its craving affections, 
now that it has learned that there is no per- 
fect, no being higher than itself, must turn 
back in disgust, contemning its own being 
as only that. of a brute. Such are the dis- 
mal issues to which, it appears, pseudo- 
science may lead a man of eminent ability 
and learning, when, having surrendered 
himself to its guidance, he attempts to empty 
the universe of the Infinite and Eternal 
Mind. True science, it is safe to rest quite 
sure, will never propound conclusions at 
once so horrible and so absurd. To sinful, 
suffering, struggling humanity—humanity 
ever striving upward in its inborn instincts 
and yearning for help, for sympathy, for 
companionship worthy of fts best affections 
—the joyful truth remains that the “Great 
Companion” is alive, forevermore, 
Oo ec 
THE BEGINNING OF SUCCESSFUL 
ABOLITIONISM. 


BY BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN. 


Tue late departure of the chief apostle of 
abolitionism from the scene of his conflicts 
and triumphs brings to light the steps, slow, 
perilous, and, at the last, bloody, by which 
that hight on which the nation stands to- 
day was reached, Few men live to see the 
full rewards of their philanthropic services, 
William Lloyd Garrison did not see the per- 
fection of his chief life labor—the complete 
emancipation of the slave—though he did 
live to rejoice over his formal emancipation; 
nor did he see the victory in other depart- 
ments of his reformatory work—temperance, 
equal rights for women, and peace—though 
he saw advance even along these.lines, A 
late visit to the birthplace or, at the least, 
earliest cradle of abolitionism and the rego 
cue of some papers bearing on this begi® 
ning will not be without interest in 
of our mourning and eulogy. 

It has been supposed that 
that swept our land of th: 
which Franklin’s 
Jefferson's sort did 


wai has had the honor of being mobbed by 
his “darling town” once and again, can't 
quite surrender the idea that the cause 
which he led to victory is a ‘ Boston 
notion.” The War of Independence 
being a Boston Revolution, this last war of 
independence must be also a Boston affair. 
It is not to be denied that much of its 
force came from that city and center. _ Per- 
haps it is truethat the cause of its success 
lies in the fact that it was nurtured in that 
strong soil. Like oysters, the breeding- 
place is not the same always as the growing 
As that esculent has to be trans- 
planted to reach perfection, so had this idea 
of emancipation. It is also true that Bos- 
ton gave it protection while thus growing 
into: power; that other places might have 





killed the man-child before it had reached 
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maturity; that the mobs of Boston had 
strengthened the purpose of the friends of 
the cause, because they were not sufficiently 
in carnest to murder these advocates, while 
almost everywhere else the like mobs utter- 
ly crushed the reformers and the reform. 
There is truth in this, Still it should be said 
in defense of the reformers elsewhere that 
the cause was not born in Boston. If it grew 
there first and chiefly, against every kind of 
opposition—social, ecclesiastical, commer- 
cial, literary, political—with great slowness 
and only because of its intense vitality, and 
at last absorbed all these forces into itself, 
William Lloyd Garrison, its acknowl- 
edged father, did not learn it in Boston or 
New England. Hehad to go South to find 
its real father. It was alive and flourishing 
when he took it up. He was its pupil in 
Baltimore, and went to prison for his obedi- 
ence to its claims. His tenacity and vio- 
lence even may have given it the new and 
successful departure; but he learned its 
principles in a Southern school. 

Tt has usually been considered that Balti- 
more was its birthplace. Benjamin Lundy, 
it was supposed, started his journal of 
Universa) Emancipation first at Baltimore; 
and Lloyd Garrison became his pupil and 
afterward the master. But Henry Wilson 
rightly states that the first issue of the first 
abolition paper was in Olio, which, after sev- 
eral months, was removed to Tennessee, 
*‘where it obtained a wide circulation and 
was for a time the only distinctive anti- 
slavery paper in the country.” 

The infant. was thus cradled in Tennessee, 
and in that section of it that gave the only 
lending native Southerner to the Union 
cause; that gave the only fighting section in 
the South to the Union; that is to-day as 
intensely Union as New York or Ohio, and 
more intensely. For it has fought for the 
Union over every part of its territory, and 
over almost every doorstep, and in almost 
every family, and between almost every 
groupof brothers, It was natural thatin East 
Tennessee, which once set itself up for a 
state and ought now to be allowed a state or- 
ganization, and which, when thus emanci- 
pated, took on itself the sienificant name of 
Franklin—it was netnral that, in this practi- 
eally free soil, surrounded on every side by 
the black sea of slavery, should have been 
raised the first ery for universal emancipa- 
tion. 

While visiting lately the pretty little town 
of Greenville, close up to the range of the 
Blue Ridge, not far from the state lines of 
Tennessee, Virginia, and North Carolina, I 
was shown the spot where the spark was 
kindled that produced so mighty a flame. 
T also succeeded in securing a few eopies— 
not of the original journal (of that none ex- 
ists there); but of its successor and coadju- 
tor. The paper was edited and published 
by B. Lundy, and is, therefore, authentic. 
It is enlled American Economist and Weebly 
Recorder; a name tame enough, one would 
think, to prevent the success of any idea it 
should advocate. But Mr. Lundy probably 
was well aware that a much stronger name 
would prevent any success of his idea local- 

ly; in fact, even the publication of it. Still 
Wsdid not confine his efforts to this journal. 
218 even then publishing his famous 
sheet. “Phe four papers in my possession 
are dated morally. “9th month, 28th, 1822,” 
being No. 16,Xolume I; “Sth month, 10th, 
1823,” being a 44, Volume I: “9th 
mouth, 20th, 1823,” bine No. 8, Volume Il, 
whole number 60; andunreday, June 10th, 
1824, Volume IT, No. 44, woe number 98. 
The last one abandons the ie Gideon: 
clature which the others had adopuy 
first one, of the date of Sept. 28th, 182, 


in the South in the year 





the following prospectus. The Italics ai 
as printed here: 


“Sroonp Voroume 
OF THE 
GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 
A Pentopica, Worx, 
Published at Greenville, Fast Tennessee” 


snail The omenae of ye work is very ex- 
ve a It is sent to 
parts of ie Union and ri reat Em 
many who hold the first rank in society ~ 9 
stand highest in the estimation of the 
It is exclusively devoted to the subject of 
Afrtean Slavery, and is designed as an active 
inatrument to and in the abolition of that 
tan tr-republican system 
the United States, $3 = 
Then follows description of size, ‘‘ Niles’s 
Register”; terms, one dollar per annum-- 








strangely enough, “‘always paid in advance”; 
and signed ‘‘ Greenville; 9th month (Sept.) 
%th, 1822. Benjamin Lundy, Editor.” 

This prospectus reveals several facts, 
That a monthly journal was py 


devoted to the abolition of Paste 2 I 
was extensively patronized in 
the Union and by all classes 
Wilson says it obtained five 
scribers in a few months. It © 
if that list of subscribers could be found. 
Are even any of those numbers extant? 
This paper was removed to Baltimore in 
the summer of 1824, so that the last number 
of the four of this co-ordinate sheet, ‘‘ June 
10th, 1824,” may have been the last num- 
ber of any anti-slavery publication issued in 
Greenville. But, if this paper itself cannot 
be found in Greenville, those few copies of 
the journal with the long and meaning- 
less name, that was of its own blood, 
are full of interest. They are alive with 
abolitionism. They are as earnest as ever 
The Liberator was, and of a tone that would 
win attention, respect, and acquiescence, if 
any word could have won acquiescence. 


The oldest of them reveals another note- 
worty fact. It contains the report of ‘The 
Minutes of the Eighth Annual Convention 
of the Manumission Society of Tennessee, 
held at Lost Creck Meeting-house, Jefferson 
County, East Tennessee, on the 12th and 
13th days of the 8th month (August), 1822.” 
From these ‘‘ Minutes” we learn the names 
of the members; the president, James 
Jones; that he addressed the convention, 
and that his address was ‘directed to be 
printed in 7’he Genius of Universal Bmancei- 
pation.” A committee was appointed to 
address ‘‘ the several religious societies” and 
to ‘‘prepare a memorial to Congress” on the 
subject of slavery. Addresses also were 
prepared to the legislature. ‘I'welve and a 
half cents were assessed on every member of 
the Society. The address to the branches 
is published here. It is very able. I would 
like to quote it in full, as the earliest put- 
ting of the great question that has come to 
my knowledge. It opens with stating that 
it “‘once more addresses” the respective 
branches on “the all-important subject of 
slavery.” It declares ‘‘ man to be a rational 
being, bound by the laws of the Supreme 
Being to regard each other as members of 
one great family and act toward one an- 
other by a plain system of justice”; a state 
of feeling and duty yet far from heing 
reached, as the late execrable decision of 
Judge Hughes — worse than that rendered 
by Judge Taney in the Dred Scott case— 
too plainly shows. 

It declares these ‘‘Inws of God forbid 
brother to invade the right of brother.” It 
goes on to prove that all human beings are 
one and the same in capacity, and demand 
the same protection from the Government, 
and then cries out: ‘‘We feel compelled 
by our conceptions of right and wrong to 
view slavery as a daring attempt to de- 
throne that justice which guards against 
the right to prostrate every claim that gives 
security to man, to arrest the scepter from 
the Moral Governor of the world, and bury 
all laws, human and divine, in the devour- 
ing vortex of ambitious power ’' This is as 
strongly put as in Mr. Garrison's fiery ed- 
itorials and shows the blood beat hot and 
high. Its only difference lay in the fact that 
he demanded instantaneous emancipation, 
and this gradual. From this it proceeds to 
discuss the crime of slavery; shows it is 
contrary to the genius and Constitution, as 
well as to the Golden Rule; and exclaims in 
the old-fashioned style, but with earnestness 
and emphasis: ‘‘ Shall, then, the Columbian 


“natriot and the Christian stand unmoved 


#1 behold slavery, like some infuriated 
demo». invading the garden of human hap- 
piness, t. hew down his choicest trees and 
destroy his wholesome fruits? Shall they 
not rather use exery exertion in their power 
to oppose this Mighty invasion, which is 
trampling down the proeyects and impairing 
the character of the most Niustrious nation 
on the globe?” 

It grows eloquent fast, appeals to the 
Supreme Being, urges the branches ‘to 
keep the ensign hoisted on which it is writ- 
ten that slavery is wrong,” and gives four 
reasons for this appeal. ‘The firs¢. 18 to sthe.| 
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vs and conscience ofthe ? 
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that meets our opening eyes, atid from } 
sence atte WS ve es 















where is the man who can un 
ture of slavery with an impartial liand-ahd 
behold no impolicy, cruelty, and oppression 
there?” A second object is to Ofganize 
other branches, . A third, ‘‘to recommend 
to all friends of humanity to use_ their suf- 
frages as far as possible in promoting such 
men to seats in the legislature as they have 
the best evidence to suppose will support 
the great cause of gradual emancipation.” 
Here is the nucleus of the Liberty party, of 
which Joshua Leavitt was the father, rather 
than Wm. Lloyd Garrison, and is really an 
advance on the theories of Mr. Garrison. 
Hence came the victorious Republican par- 
ty, which has saved and will again save the 
nation on the very principles laid down in 
this address, published fifty-seven years ago. 
But the papers grow in interest and will 
bear a further study. 
en 


A WOMAN’S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER, 


Tuert is an enchantment in these days 
which allures one from all occupation. 
There are many days in which it is a delight 
to shut one’s eyes on the elements, when 
one is glad to forget the biting wind or 
dreary rain in one’s own thoughts or in the 
thoughts of others. But to-day is but one 
in a week of days in which all the elements 
seem to merge and blend in equipoise; 
when the earth floats on in a sea of peace; 
when to open one’s eyes is a delight, and 
just to breathe and to be seems the consum- 
mation of existence. We wish Mars and 
Saturn would have a conjunction oftener, if 
their attraction for each other could reach 
in such delightful results this latitude. 
By this time Washingtonians are usually 
dissolving in a state of bad temper and dis- 
comfert, painful to behold and much more 
painful to feel. Now there is nothing in 
the heaven above, in the earth beneath, or 
in the air we breathe but balm, beauty, har- 
mony. Through an atmosphere which 
holds commingled the fragrance of the 
Tropics with the tonic of the oxygen of the 
North ‘we gaze upon the blossming 
earth. Magnolias do not bloom only for 
the gentle mistress of the White House, 
though its wide old rooms are sweet with 
their odors, which find their way to many 
another room, through the kindness of her 
heart. But in the center of Lafayette 
Square one stately tree holds up into the 
azure its sumptuous cups of creamy white, 
till the whole bosky shade is penetratéd with 
the fine fragrance they hold. It is poured 
equally upon the old black man, sitting under 
its branches, and on the ‘fair white%ehild, 
playing in the path. To-day the latgess of 
beauty seems to rest on every created thing. 
Somewhat of the harmony of the spheres 
should penetrate human nature. Weshould 
be as amiable as the angels who bask on the 
banks of the River of Life—we to whom the 
elixir of life flows in from every vein in Na- 
ture. But we are not. Instead, we are 
very ill-tempered and disagreeable. Atleast, 
some of us are. 

In his recent address at the Commercial 
Banquet in Boston, Phillips Brooks ‘said: 
‘Religion is simply on the border of the 
great things that it is going to do for the 
country and the world, It is going back to 
first’ principles, so’ that men ask each other 
not what minut creed they believe, but for 
deep, childlike reverence of the nature and 
power and love that is above us, It is 
a noble and ‘happy’ thing to’ live in 
any work to-day for any man who sees the 
infiniteness of that work and knows that he 
can live in it worthily only when: he makes 
integrity the basis of it.” >. 

When one hears religion: defined as asa 
tenet of abstract faith, butds a quickening 
forvep: { dprightness, underlying and ‘propel: 
yee mbtives and actions of mer in com: 
lane Sten impublic life; one, ne eae 
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‘may come into the acts and words of the 
ment who stand ieee wiagnin —e 
ne 





These men must fashion action and 
even speech out of such stuff as human life 
fe mnie of, In the thick and hcat of its 
battle we cannot even wish them to be 
ascetics or ehints; but how somewhat of 
‘the mind’ that was-in Jesus” — that, stern 
lawgiver, thaf geotlest man — would purify 


and sweeten all its speech! , At the close of 
one day's session the memory is sore with 
the load of covert derision,’ of mock court- 
esy, of open sneers, of taunting words that 
it bears.’ This is not an exaggeration. The 
extra session has been so remarkable for 
nothing as the animosities it has engen- 
dered, the bitterness of spirit and of speech 
it has drawn forth day by day. It makes 
me sorry. Could not these men be 
just as sharp-witted, as clear-sighted, 
as patriotic, as ‘‘masculine”—to use 
the word John Burroughs loves — and 
yet have a little more of that golden charity 
on the tongue that flows from the milk of 
human kindness in the heart; of that com- 
passion for human infirmity, born of love 
divine, which may come from Heaven down 


to man? 
As the beloved Channing said: ‘‘ The 


true Reformation, I apprehend, is yet to 
come.” ‘Could I see before I die but a 
smal] gathering of men penetrated with 
reverence for humanity, with the spirit of 
freedom, and with faith in a more Chris- 
tian constitution of society, I should be 
content.” 

One takes in the discord of this place, the 
selfishness, the sin that prevails in its tem- 
per, and thinks how different it would be 
among these men and in all the land could 
“the true reformation ” begin here. 

Conkling and Lamar calling each the other 
a blackguard and a Har at two o’@lock of 
the morning was but the final culmination 
of many days and months of bottled wrath 
and rancor gone before. In this battle in 
the weapon of good English Lamar came 
off conqueror. That was a clear sentence 
when he declared: ‘‘If the senator from 
New York accuses me of bad faith —I say 
to the senator from New York, he is guilty 
of a falsehood, and I repel it with all the 
contempt I feel for the author.” 

Mr. Conkling: “ Should the senator from 
Mississippi in the presence of the Senate 
charge me by intimation with telling « 
falsehood, I would denounce him as a black- 
guard, a coward, and.a liar.” 

Mr. Lamar: ‘‘I have only to say to the 
senator from New-York-he understood me 
correctly.’ I. sdid" precisely the word he 
understood me. I beg pardon of the Sen- 
ate for it; but my language was such as no 
good man would deserve and no brave man 
would wear.” 

Lamar is a man of broken health and of 
gentle manners. In his aspect he earries 
none of the blustér of the average South- 
erner. His face bears the stamp of person- 
al suffering; as well as of natural sensitive- 
nesss; but its expression is kindly to gentle- 
ness, There isthe neatness of refinement 
in his attire, and he looks more like a 
scholar than a soldier, though he has the 
repute of being both. He bears always 
with him the traditions of his state, the prej- 
udices of his section; but, as I said last 
week, in his magnificent eulogy on Charles 
Sumner he proved’ his nature to be large 
enough to: measure the greatness of a great 

man in distinction and ee prejudice or 
antagonism. 

He could not be more of a partisan than 
the man with whom he drew word-swords 
on Wednesday night. The insolence of 
Roscoe Conkling’s manner cannot be over- 
estimated. This isnot ‘held in reserve for 
his enemies; but is poured without stint 
‘upon his friends, when they dare to displease 
‘him...cMore than one senator of high repute 
has told me that Roscoe Conkling has re- 
fused to’ revignive: 
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sumed | to vote to suit himself. He has few 
jntimacies with senators, When you see 
bim-chatting familiarly or often with one, 
you may be sure that hé has promised to 
vote Conkling’s way or that Conkling is 
bringing him under his thumbscrews. His 
gneet has a national repute, which is but 


natural, for it is not a fitful, occasional | 


visitor; but a steadfast stamp, which has 
grown outward from the intrinsic essence of 
the man’s nature. He can smile, ‘Thesmile 
js the angel visitor, with visitsfew and far 
between. The.sneer is never dethroned 
from the meeting line of nose and lip. 

A gentleman whom I have never met, 
who claims to bea friend of Judge Conk- 
ling, Roscoe Conkling’s father, has written 
me¢; half in apology, half in condemnation of 
the senator from New York. Ile writes: 
‘Roscoe was always arbitrary, terribly self- 
ish... In infancy, said the old Judge, his 
selfish: disposition was rigid and resisting 


even in sleep.” Therefore, why should we | 


marvel that it is ‘‘ resisting” still, now 
that he is : man and very wide awake? 
“That same sclfish, overbearing dispo- 
sition,” says the writer, ‘has been a promi- 
nent feature in all hissubsequent life; so the 
question naturally arises whether the man, 
with all his intellectual power, is not really 
a slave to a quality of heart that he cannot 
entirely help.” 

Perhaps s0. 

We have all imbibed from Adam (emit- 
ting Eve) more or less “‘ cussedness” ; but is 
it not left to us to decide whether we rule 
it or it will rule us? 

There was never a more positive mark of 
public disapprobation set upon a senator 
than when, a few nights since, as Roscoe 
Conkling began to speak, every member of 
the press, to a man, rose and left the Re- 
porters’ Gallery in the Senate. It was a 
boyish performance, no doubt, which the 
mighty senator in his self-importance found 
easy to bear. ~ Nevertheless, it was an uner- 
ring test of the estimate of the man in many 
eager, acute, comprehensive minds. Ros- 
coe Conkling never misses a chance to 
sneor at or denounce the entire: newspaper 
fraternity. To hear him, one would sup- 
pose the misfortune of being” connected 
with a newspaper quite enough to shut one 
outside of the pale of the human family. 
Verily, he has his reward in the amount of 
unvarnished truth these chroniclers record 
of his own gorgeous self, without fear or 
trembling. 

The Senate Gallery is as gay as an opera 
these perfect days in June. Yesterday I 
found its doors wide bespread; its long, dim 
spaces full of the flutter of fans, of the odor 
of flowers, and of fair women. In a front 
seat Bat the stately and lovely daughter of 
Chief-Justice Chase—Mrs. Sprague; and by 
her side a bonny face, relieved by a black 
hat, {ts owner looking a girl of sixteen, in a 
white dress, with hands ns restless as a 
humming-bird’s wing and arms bare to the 
elbow. This was the young lady who one 
year ago became ‘‘ Mrs. Don Cameron.” A 
little further on sat an elegant young lady 
in black, with a pink rosé in the white hat, 
set above a very fair and gentle face. This 
‘was Mrs. Bruce, the wife of the colored 
senator from Mississippi. On a high seat 
in the outer gallery sat'a young woman, 
dressed and gloved with great care, wearing 
ahelmet hat above a broad forehead and 
a large, pronounced face—n strong face, 
wearing no shadow, either from the hat or 
from any inward shrinking. This was Ag- 
nes Jenks, the famous witness from New 
Orleans. 

There! Mimosa, this is for you — this 
flimpse of four notable women, whom I 
have no right to believe shrink from any 
true vision of their fair selves, 

Carpenter spoke on the Army Bill. Though 
his hair has bleached and his figure shrunk 
from rotundness, his voice has lost naught of 
ite silver quality nor his thought any of its 
picturesque /perspicuity. He is'a delichtful 
speaker, a clear thinker, and it is pleasant 
to see him’ in his old placé again.” He was 
foflowed-by Ingalls, of Kansas, tall as a 
stork, stiff'as a ramrod. He is one’of those 
“‘Viterary fellers” Simon Cameron fought 
shy of.: His specch’'was as ‘‘literary” as 
possible, all written, sounding as ff it had 
been learned and was declaimed from mem- 
ory.” ‘He declared that ‘at the North there 
is no animosity,“aio prejudice.” I looked 
within. | Alas! there was one interior full 
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of “ projudice e toward these men who ont 
of secession and bloody battle against the | 
Constitution have come back, to dictate 
terms in the Senate of the United” States. 
I recalled the words of senators uttered in 
my own parlor within a week. No “ preju-| 
dice” at the North! There is prejudice’ 
everywhere; animosity and bitterness of 
spirit unconcealed open, as the sky. The 
spirit of the North and of the South are at 
war— ina war begun in the eternity of the 
past; perhaps before the Garden of. Eden 
had come as athought into the mind of God. 
_ Then np jumped little Mr, West, of 
Missouri, with the aspect of a pugnacious 
little dog, and began anew the ancient cant 
about ‘Southern gentlemen,” and how safe 
the Senate, the Government, the country is 
“in the hands of Southern gentlemen!” J 
recalled the anathema of a fair student of 
college, last October, when she told me 
of the very young man sent to teach the 
girl graduates religion and theology: 
Oh! he is a dreadful little pill. We 
must have him; but J don’t listen to him!” 

Conkling relieved his chest of a few. very 
heavy and ornate sentences; Blaine shook 
his finger and stirred up the wrath of Mr. 
Jonas, of New Orleans; when Kellovg, the 
famous ex-governor of Louisiana, took up 
the cudgels—a tall, earnest, eloquent man, 
of the blonde type, who gloried in the name 
of carpet-bagger. For he declared: ‘1 
took more into that statethan I ever brought 
out of it, and pay greater taxes in one year 
than my colleague pays in five.” 

John Logan spoke at length, with a rasp- 
ing effect never surpassed by himself, 
which soon began to clear the galleries. 
There is no objection to what he says; it is 
the way in which he says it. A speaker 
shouting or shricking from the top of his 
head, with sentences broken by constant ex- 
pectoration, is rasping to the staunchest 
nerves. I recommend to John Logan the 
patient cultivation of a few chest tones, if 
he intends often to address his compatriots. 
Far be it from me to speak of what one 
cannot help. But, if one insists on address- 
ing the country, his method should not be 
the most vicious possible, even when con- 
centrated on patriotic themes, 

There isa human woe so utter that, in 
striking through one human heart, it seems | 
to touch every other. Imperialist and Re- 
publican alike feel, through some phase of 
sympathy, the bereavement that leaves no 
joy behind it, such as now winnows the life 
and soul of Eugenie Bonaparte. The two 
troopers pierced to death in the same path 
frome human heart beweeps. The javelins 
did not stab, less cruelly the breast of the 
plebeian than the prince. ‘‘It is given unto 
man once to die.” A man is but aman, 
however high or low his degree; but the 
tears of the race fall longest over him who 
vanishes with the dew of youth upon his 
face and in whose life the most of human 
hope concentrates. The folly, the futility 
of the hopes fixed on this young man’s 
future cost him his life at the early age of 
twenty-three. ‘‘ Destiny” was too much 
for the poor boy. Had he not been 
taught from babyhood that he was 
not only the child, but ‘‘the hope of 
France,” he might have lived many peace- 
ful, harmonious years, the joy of the mother 
who lived for him only, whose heart held 
him an idol, A gentle, thoughtful youth 
has been robbed of his rightful heritage of 
human life by the monstrous egotism of 
race which he inherited as a curse—a curse 
which cost him existence. A more utter 
monster of human selfishness than the first. 
Napoleon Bonaparte never breathed on 
earth. It makes no difference what light 
you gaze upon him in, whether the fierce 
light thaf*beats ‘on # throne won by con 
quest; or the fitful glimmer tliat reveals him 
by the side of Josephine, or in the salon of 
Paris, or the certain ray that shows him at 
the last at St. Helena—first, always, he is but 
this, the mightiest of egotists. This egotism 
only foisted the children of a parvenn Cor- 
sican upon Europe, toclaim the kingdom of 
aroyal race, This egotism, unabated in the 
blood,’ claimed till yesterday republican 
France san empire to be reigned over by 
a Bonaparte. On all the earth no throne 
remains for'a parrenu. Searcely is one left 
secure forthe undisputed hereditary mon- 
arch, Alga! that the cloudy mirage of an 
impossible throne should have allured this 
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earth was left ‘undone, he must do 1 some- 


‘thing’ wonderful enough to prove him the 
trie child of France, worthy of its throne. 


Only for this fateful shadow, he might have’ 


staid at Chiselliutst, read history, said his 
prayers, loved his mother, done good as he 
had opportunity—that would have been so 
much better than to have been murdered by 
savages, Was more utter nonsense ever put 
in words than when this youth wrote his 
offer to enter the battle between civilization 
and barbarism? Oh, pitiful farce! One must 
think of the dead young face turned to 
an African sun; of the throat bound by 
the amulet of love’ and of faith; of the 
fair body pierced by many spears; of this 
mother's darling, her only one, with a 
shudder, and a prayer for her wrung from 
the human nature that makes us all kin. 
Could she have held her child uncursed by 
A NAMB, he would be hers to-day. One 
skrinks from the thought of the extremes 
that may meet in one human life, from its 
morning of splendor to its night of bereave- 
ment, desolation, death. 
Wasurarton, D. O., June 25th, 1879, 


OLD MAIDS’ PARADISE. 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


Il. 
IN PLAN. 

Corona had five hundred dollars and 
some pluck to spare for her enterprise. 
She had also at her command a trifle for 
furnishing, But that seemed very small 
capital. Her friends at large discouraged 
her generously. Even Tom said he didn’t 
know about that, and offered her three 
hundred more. 

This manly offer she declined ina woman- 
ly manner. 

“It is to be my house, thank you, Tom, 
dear. TIcan live in yours at home.” 

Susy said that never would allow for a 
closet for the bedding; and one lady, a 
neighbor, unmarried and past sixty, asked 
if Corona were sure it was proper. 

“Proper?” said Coro, looking puzzled. 

Why, to live by yourself so? It 17 80— 
so—unusual; so outré. And you're not even 
literary. A literary person can do any- 
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can a8 lady,” said Coro, shortly. 
The ancient neighbor had. begun to say 
**T couldn't”; but checked herself upon 
receiving this reply, and went away indefi- 
nitely offended. She forgave Corona, how- 
ever, in the fullness of time, so far as to 
make her a red flannel pincushion, orna- 


| mented ina rectangular design with white 


porcelain buttons, 

‘(So far.as I can see,” observéd Corona, 

a “‘the first thing I shall need 
@ man.” 
‘What did I tell you?” asked Tom. 

“But I meant.an architect, or—or a car- 
penter, or a plimber, pr that kind of a 
man,” said Corona, with gravity: She 
wouldn’t give Tom the satisfaction of laugh- 
ing at his poor joke. 

Corona’s architectural library was-small. 
She found on the top shelf one book on 
the construction of chicken-roosts, a pam- 
phict in explanation of , the kindergarten 
system, a cook-book that had belonged to 
her grandmother, and a treatise on crochet. 
There her domestic literature came to an 
end. She accordingly bought a book en- 
titled ‘North American Homes,” then, 
having, in addition, begged or borrowed 
everything within two covers relating to 
architecture that was to be found in her 
immediate circle of. acquaintance, she 
plunged into that unfamiliar science with 
hopeful zeal. 

The result of her studies was a mixed 


one. Jt was necessary, it seemed, to con-: 


struct the North American home in so many 
contradictory methods, or else fail forever 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
that Corona felt herself to be laboring 
under a chronic aberration of mind.: No 
sooner had she mastered the theory which 
required one‘to believe that a brick house 
was the only one which any person with a 
claim to average’ American (not to say 
North American) intelligence would ever 
for an instant contemplate bufiding, than 
she was gradually and gently convin«d 


‘that the sole rational materia! was woou. 


Assoon as shéhad resigned herself to wood, 
it was made perfectly clear to her that wood 
took fire, and that bricks were red, and that 
to build anything but a gray stone house 
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was artistically false, economically untrue, 
and morally wrong. 

Then, again, with roofs. Roofs, it 
seemed, must be flat, or elsé the builder; 
French, or you might as well go without; 
this, that, or the other, or die. Corona 
seemed to have entered a new world, like a 
person who is spending his vacation in the 
wrong place. She had never thought about 
roofs before, except in a gentle, abstract, 
and entirely uncontroversial manner, as A 
Roof. She found herself abashed at first by 
the fever of low curiosity into which her 
accumulated wisdom threw her. When she 
took her innocent morning walk abroad, how 
many eaves she saw! Her neighbors were 
ticketed off by an instinct of which, as soon 
as it ceased to be controllable, she almost 
ceased (like other varieties of sinner at the 
same descent of moral surrender) to be 
ashamed. Thus: 

“Mrs. Jones, hipped. Mr. McGee, lean- 
to. Tom Sizlewort, French; slate; top- 
heavy. Mrs. Plating, gravel-and-tar.. The 
Wigzginses, leak lie the Deluge.” And so on. 

When she had spent a fortnight in pursu- 
ing her studies in this faithful way, it oc- 
curred to Corona, as a marked feature of 
the Architectural Manual, considered as a 
class, that it was not intimately attentive to 
the needs of persons of limited means. She 
had become very much interested in ac- 
counts of several houses, which ran some- 
what in this manner: 

“Having selected your location, which 
must be perfectly airy, light, and clean; on 
top of a hill, yet without a toilsome ascent 
(which drives away visitors and offends the 
coachman); or else in the lowlands, where 
you are sure of a fresh mountain breeze 
every afternoon; not so near the city as to 
incur heavy taxes, yet with horse-ears pass- 
ing the door once in ten minutes; not so far 
in the country as to be dependent upon the 
New England ‘village snow-shovel, yet far 
enough to secure fresh milk and cream from 
your own cow three times a day; at least 
within five minutes’ walk of steam-cars, 
yet not so near as to be disturbed by 
the vicinity of the half-hour gravel trains 
which it is customary for most of our New 
England roads to run at night in the sum- 
mer months; a location, above all, suf- 
ficiently dry «to secure your children 
from pulmonary affections, while yet a sca- 
breeze at two o'clock in the afternoon is in- 
dispensable to comfort for at least a third 
of the Massachusetts year—having selected 
your location with care, proceed to build 
upon it, we will say, a modest house, of not 
more than twenty rooms, small barn, 2 
well-curb, and a French roof. The house 
might be constructed in the Quéen Anne 
style, and fitted out with Elizabethan furni- 
ture, at a very reasonable rate, The'morn- 
ing sun should fall into the four sides of the 
house at once; the afternoon sun at least 
into three. This should be insisted upon, 
even if you dispense with the Chinese hen- 
house and the Fayal drain-pipe, which we 
recommend for this style of residence. 

**Such # house can be built for not more 
than nineteen thousand dollars at the out- 
side. Necessary improvements on the 
grounds can be deferred till the following 
year.” 

Or, again: ‘We will suppose that you 
are limited both in your price and in your 
choice of location; that your house must’ be 
as much as twenty miles out in the country, 
and in entire accordance with your means 
and style of living, which, we will say, are 
small and quiet. Purchase a lot 200x200, near 
post-office, railway, telegraph, apothecary, 
doctor, kutcher, baker, candlestick-maker, 
town-hall, and chureh. It is especially 
necessary to obtain these conditions in the 
country. Select quiet neighbors, since your 
lot is small. Avoid gossips and people who 
keep many hens, because of their crowing 
if you keep a light burning all night, which 
in the country it is always safe to do, on ac- 
count of burglars. 

“You want, we will suppose, thirteen 
rooms and a gambrel roof. You will need two 
of the No. 1 McGee furnaces and a chaise- 
house. Your coachman should havea room 
finished off in the chaise-honse, an@an L 
should be devoted to the house-servants. 
The horse you can board at the hotel, until 
by-prudence and economy you have saved 
enough to build a medisval barn. Until 
you can build a medimval barn, your own 
good taste wili prompt you to go withons 
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water all over the house, if you wish to re- 
tain your servants. You will require a fin- 
ished stone wall all around your lot, to keep 
out cows and the lower circles of s0- 
ciety. Your dog-kennels might be after the 
antique, and still leave room for a border of 
eun-flowers and a few amateur vegetables. 
It is always necessary to keep two large 
dogs in the country, on account of tramps. 
Also chains at each outside door and a brace 
of pistols. A Corinthian cupola would be 
in excellent taste, to finish off this house. 
If the house be of wood, a delicate salmon 
tint with green blinds will give a fine Doric 
effect. A small fountain playing through 
tin calla lilies in the front yard, a statuette 
or so, and an Ionic gate will complete what 
you will find to be a most favorable and 
harmonious impression. 

‘For such a house we would recommend 
that the kitchen chairs be not less than two 
hundred years old; while the other rooms 
are furnished purely-in the Anglo-Saxon 
manner, with a Norman staircase and Van- 
dal ceilings. By no means omit a Japanese 
museum; which should not be encased, as 
in ruder times, but scattered generously all 
over the house at convenient intervals, In 
place of pictures, hang your walls with 
blue crockery, as much nicked as possible, 

‘The most recherché ornaments for a parlor 
table are cracked tea-cups of a great age. A 
blue China monster, at least three feet high, 
must standin the front hall. This has a 
particularly Buddhist effect. We have per- 
haps encroached a little upon the domain 
of the decorator in these hints; but the reader 
will not be ungrateful for any instruction 
which will enable him to-make a really gro- 
tesque and graceful house. 


‘Such a house as this (without the blue 
monster or other furniture) can be built for 
eight thousand five hundred dollars. Your 
land may cost you a thousand more, not in- 
clusive of water, gas, or other taxes,” 

Corona was much impressed and depressed 
by these and many similar descriptions. She 
found no American house which came with- 
in her modest means, Her five hundred 
dollars would scarcely build a Gothic wood- 
shed, much less the Buddhist effect. And 
neither a blue monster, nor a coachman, nor 
a situation where the children would be free 
from pulmonary complaints seemed to have 
a vital connection with her immediate and 
personal needs, 

Then the plans. Well, the plans, it must 
be confessed, Corona did find it difficult to 
understand. She always had found it diffi- 
cult to understand such things; but then 
she had hoped several weeks of close archi- 
tectural study would shed light upon the 
density of the subject. She grew quite 
morbid about it. She counted the steps 
when she went up-stairs to bed at night. 
She estimated the bedroom post when she 
waked in the cold gray dawn. At midnight, 
when it stormed, she lay wondering if the 
poet’s roof in the “‘long unhappy night, 
when the rain was on” it, were slate or tar- 
and-gravel, or if he could afford honest 
shingles and dormer windows, 

But the most perplexing thing about the 
plan was how one story ever got upon 
another. Corona’s imagination never fully 
grappled with this fact, although her intel- 
lect accepted it. She took her books down- 
stairs one night, and Susy came and looked 
them over. i 

‘* Why, these houses are all one-story,” 
said Susy. ‘‘ Besides, they're nothing but 
lines, anyway. I shouldn’t draw a house 
80. ” 


Corona laughed with some embarrassment 
and no effort atenlightenment. She was not 
used to finding herself and Susy so nearly 
on the same intellectual level asin this in- 
stance. She merely asked: ‘‘ How should 
you draw it?” 

“Why, so,” said Susy, after some severe 
thought. So she took her little blunt lead 
pencil, that the baby had chewed, and drew 
her plan as follows: 


SUSY’s PLAN. 
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any. It will be necessary to provide gas and | Corona made no comment upon this plan, | thought about forty feet front woulddo. Ij ‘‘‘ Ah! Well, men will change their views 


except to ask Susy if that were the way to 
spell L; and then to look in the dictionary, 
and find that it was not spelled at all 
Tom came in, and asked to see what they 
were doing. 

‘I’m helping Corona,” said Susy, with 
much complacency. ‘‘ These architects’ 
things don’t look any more like houses than 
they do like the first proposition in Euclid; 
and the poor girl is puzzled.” 

. ‘TU help you to-morrow, Co,” said Tom, 
who was in too much of a hurry to glance 
at his wife’s plan. But to-morrow Tom 
went into town by the early train, and when 
Corona emerged from her ‘‘ North American 
Homes,” with wild eye and knotted brow, 
at 5 o'clock p.m., she found Susy crying 
over a telegram, which ran: 

‘Called to: California immediately, Those 
lost cargoes A No. 1 hides tarned up. Can’t 
get home to say good-bye. Send overcoat and 
flannels by Simpson on midnight express. 
Gone four weeks. Love to all. 

“ Tom.” 

This unexpected event threw Corona en- 
tirely upon her own resources; and, after a 
few days more of patient research, she put 
on her hat; and stole away at dusk to a 
builder she knew of down-town—a nice, 
fatherly man, who had once built a piazza 
for Tom and had just been elected superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school. These com- 
bined facts gave Corona confidence to trust 
her case to his hands. She carried a neat 
little plan of her own with her, the result of 
several days’ hard labor. Susy’s plan she 
had taken the precaution to cut into paper 
dolls for the baby. Corona found the good 
man at home, and in her most business-like 
manner presented her points. 

‘*Got any plan in yer own head?” asked 
the builder, hearing her in silence. In si- 
lence Corona laid before him the paper 
which had cost her so much toil, This was 


CORONA’S PLAN, 
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“Well,” said the builder, after a silence— 
‘well, I’ve seen worse.” 

“Thank you,” said Corona, faintly. 

‘* How does she set?” asked the builder. 

«* Who set?” said Corona, a little wildly. 
She could think of nothing that set but 
hens. 

“Why, the house. Where’s the points o’ 
compass?” 

‘“‘T hadn’t thought of those,” said Corona. 

‘“‘And the chimney,” suggested the 
builder. ‘‘ Where's your chimneys?” 

“IT didn’t put in any chimneys,” said 
Corona. 

“Where do you count on your stairs?” 
pursued the builder. 

“Stairs? I—forgot the stairs.” 

“That's natural,” said Mr. Timbers. 
‘*Had a plan brought me once without an 
entry or a window to it. It wasn’t a woman 
did it, neither. It was a widower, in the 
noospaper line. .What’s your scale?” 


tion. 


“* Scale of feet. Proportions.” 





‘Ohi I didn’t have any scales, but I 


“Scale?” asked Corona, without anima- |. 





have but five hundred dollars. A small 
house must answer.” 

Tbe builder smiled. He said he would 
show her some plans. He took a book from 


his table and opened at a plate representing 
a small, snug cottage, not uncomely. It 
stood in a flourishing apple orchard, and a 
much larger house appeared dimly in the 
distance, upon a hill. The cottage was 
what is called a ‘‘ story-and-half” and con- | 
tained six rooms. The plan was drawn 
with the beauty of science, 

“There,” said Mr. Timbers, ‘‘I know a 
lady built one of those upon her brother-in- 
law’s land. He give her the land, and she 
just put up the cottage, and they was all as 
pleasant as pease about it. That’s about 
what I’d recommend to you, if you don’t 
object to the name of it.” 

‘‘What is the matter with the name?” 
asked Corona. 

“Why,” said the builder, hesitating, ‘it 
is called the Old Maid’s House—in the 
book.” 

“Mr. Timbers,” said Gorona, with de- 
cision, ‘‘why should we seek further than 
the truth? I will have that house. Pray 
draw me the plan at once.” 

(To be continued.) 


LOS ANGELES. 


BY JAMES A. MARTLING, 


Tue holy touch of twilight fell 
Upon thy brow, San Gabriel! 
From thy retreats reluctant day 
Turned softly to the west, away ; 
When the cathedral, quaint and old, 
Rang forth its bells, and as they tolled 
Their vesper hymn they seemed to say, 
In ecstasy of blessedness: 

‘Los Angeles! Los Angeles!” 


The Duarté past, a wingéd train 
Of vapors floateth to the plain. 
They veil the wrinkled spurs and gray, 
Above whose crags the eagles play ; 
They veil the sycamores, hoar and old, 
In saintly drapery, fold on fold. 
Still toll the bells and seem to say, 
In ecstasy of blessedness : 

** Los Angeles ! Los Angeles !”” 


Oh ! who be these that at the gate 
Of the cathedral stand and wait? 
The worshipers are gone away ; 
It is the bishop’s wont to stay. 
The bishop—he is quaint and old, 
And lingereth till his prayers be told. 
The answering music seems to say, 
In ecstasy of blessedness : 

‘Los Angeles! Los Angeles!" 


The forms are from the gateway gone ; 
But, in their arms, another one, 
That came not with them, through the gray 
Hosts of the mists, they bare away, 
And ’neath the altar quaint and old 
The bishop lieth, pale and cold. 
And still strange music seems to say, 
In ecstasy of blessedness : 
“Los Angeles! Los Angeles!” 


A meteor of heaven upon 
The hights of the Sierra shone, 
As if it were a beam astray, 
Shot forth from the Eternal Day; 
And on the mountains, weird and old, 
Night, awed, her starry rosary told, 
And swelled a song that seemed to say, 
In ecstasy of blessedness: 

Los Angeles! Los Angeles |"* 


A voice of benediction fell, 
As from thy crest, San Gabriel : 
“‘T pass, my children, to the day, 
My benison I leave alway ; 
Thou dear cathedral, quaint and old, 
Still to thy breast my lambs enfold.” 
Still rose the voice that seemed to say, 
In ecstasy of blessedness : 
‘Los Angeles! Los Angeles |’? 
SrapRA, Cat, May 15th. 
A a 


A MORAL ABOUT EDITING. 
BY THE REV. JOHN MILLER. 


In Zhe Presbyterian of last week is a 
letter from ‘‘F. T. B.,’’ of Ann Arbor City, 
of which the following is the beginning: 


“Your correspondent has a Unitarian 
friend whoiszealous for his faith beyond most 
Christians for ‘the truth as it isin Jesus.’ 
Meeting him on the street soon after the 

rance of Mr. Baker’s eae in 

Presbyterian narrating the conversion to 

Trinitarian Christianity of Mr. Bronson 
Alcott, I said to him: 

= one you now Mr. Fronee Alcott?’ as 

“ «Yes; he is one of our distinguish 
men. ‘What about him?’ 

‘«*He is converted; he has become a 
Trinitarian Christian.’ 








[July 8, 1879. 


on agtephiatn cemaheatednin 

; e aw: 
with a dased scrbot look in his face. But 
the next day oes meee & long letter 


tarian of in : (and Unitarians 
general] A cen A 
should vabeane for truth thet dogma of 
Trini to me so absurd that 


Bronson is over eighty years of A 80 


tarian dogma, it is only a striking proof of 
the truth of the sa ‘Twice a child and 
once aman.’ In his manhood he was right; 
in his second childhood he has gone astray. 
There {is no loss agree > ee some gain, 
as in the secession to Liberal omnes of 
the Rev. Mr. Miller, of Princeton, N. J. 
You can have the old, feeble child, and we 
will take the man in his full strength.’ And 
then he went on at some length to labor with 
me for holding and preaching the ‘ absurd 

doctrine of the deity of , ‘that has 
drenched the world in blood, and that nev- 
er madea human being better by believ- 
ing it and its kind absurdities, total 
depravity, imputed righteousness, a sacrifi- 
cial atonement, an eternal hell, and an infalli- 
bly inspired Bible.’ 

‘‘My friend is a lawyer, an intelligent 
man, and unusually well read upon relig- 
ious and theological matters, omen, on 
the side in opposition to Evangelical Ortho- 
doxy. But there were so many incorrect 
statements in his letter that I felt it my duty 
to correct them, and also to give him the 
historical facts as to Dr. Samuel Miller, of 
Princeton,’ and Mr. John Miller, not of 
Princeton.’ 

The tendency to system may bea fault, 
but it is one hard to resist. Instead of an- 
swering the above by itself, lam tempted 
to generalize, 

1. And, first, if I could believe in the 
Trinity and in a ghost life after death, would 
these many personal attacks be ever made 
upon me? IfI were working with ‘‘F. T. B.,” 
in school, church, or agency; or were I an 
active constituent of The Presbyterian, 
would such a liberty be taken by ‘‘ F. T. B.,” 
or be allowed by a religious newspaper? If 
not, what is there in doctrinal differences to 
justify this personal impulse? and how does 
The Presbyterian become more a means 
of grace and more acceptable to God and 
to good men if it treat a man all covered 
with faults respectfully if his creed is right, 
and scornfully, not to say scurrilously, if his 
opinions are unfortunate? 

2. Second, if matters were just reversed, 
and some old-time prelatist had joined the 
Presbyterian Church, and the ‘‘ Church- 
men” had pursued him, and hinted at the 
difference between the Right Reverend 
Bosworth Smith, D. D., LL. D,, Senior 
Bishop, and Mr. John Smith, and that, after 
some dozen other attacks and depreciations, 
which command of the ten would that be 
considered as coming under? and which de- 
partment of the Churchman’s work as the 
Saviour of the lost would that be considered 
as most directly illustrating? 

Thirdly, if Mr. John Miller was reared 
by Presbyterians, how can it do good to the 
Presbyterianism by which he was reared, 
or to the lost, or to himself (and is he not 
worth considering?) to make him out worse 
than he really is, and to leave the im- 
pression (as ‘‘F. T. B.” most undoubtedly 
does) that he denies the ‘‘deity of Christ, 
total depravity, a sacrificial atonement, an 
eternal hell, and an infallibly inspired 
Bible,” when ‘‘F. T. B.” knowsthat he does 
nothing of the kind; when he knows. that 
these doctrines are the very marrow of Mr. 
Miller’s own belief; when he knows that 
this has been declared publicly and by 
others; when he knows that he will be in- 
juring an already isolated and quite bur- 
dened and heavily shackled man; and when, 
in his eagerness to show that that man was 


tated an instant to leave him, what he 
knows he is not—viz., E, F.—that is, a 
denier of the very essence of religion; and 
that by the use of a private letter, which in 
“¥. T. B,’s” pocket would have wrought no 
mischief, but which, committed to the press, 
tells thousands what ‘‘F. T. B.” knows is not 
true—viz., that Mr. Miller denies the deity 
of Christ, the inspiration of the Word, the 
ransom of our souls, the punishment of our 





sins, the depravity of our hearts, and all 


not A. B., but was O. D., he has not hesi- . 
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the innermost and uttermost truths of our 
holy religion? __ 

4 If Dr. B. does this through careless- 
ness, a8 we are not ready to question, what 
sort of moral state in a man, and in a paper, 
and, when such things become character- 
istic, let me go further, and say in a church, 
when a man is more eager for his polemic 
than for his brother’s good name, and is 
patching a little unnoticed leak at the ex- 
pense of a torrent which is left to sweep 
and do its worse? 

5. And, lastly, what sort of appreciation 
of Dr. Samuel Miller above Mr. John Miller 
is it to take out his own son, and, in the 
hurly of polemic carelessness, let him get 
shot with bullets beyond his errors, and 
known never to have been meant for his 
case; and what a fine reward for an old 
Master in Israel to be made a missile of to 
throw at his son, and that when he himself 
of all other men, if his son believed that 
Christ was God, and that the soul was de- 
praved, and that the saint was vicariously 
redeemed, and that the Word was inspired, 
and that punishment was to be forever, 
would be glad to have that known; and if 
his son only denied the hypostatic differ- 
ence, as Watts did, and a ghost life, as 
Luther did, and Luther’s exact form of 
justification, as Augustine did, and Christ’s 
extrageneousness from Adam, as Paul did, 
would have ‘‘F. T. B.” content himself with 
that, and, not even out of eagerness, look 
only to get his eyes covered, like the ostrich, 
and leave the great rump of his ‘historical 
facts” heaved up naked to the Arabs that 
are coming after. 

PRINCETON, N. J., June 18th, 1879, 


THE GOSPEL A TRUST. 
AN INSTALLATION SERMON. 
BY PROFESSOR GEORGE N. BOARDMAN, D. D. 


“But as we were allowed of God to be put in trust 
with the Gospel, even so we speak: not as pleasing 
men, but God, which trieth our hearts.”—I Tass. ii, 4. 

TuIs text is as suggestive asa historic picture. 
It brings before the mind God having in hand 
a scheme of salvation completed, about to be 
proclaimed as of world-wide efficacy; it points 
us to the salvation of one to whom the Gospel 
Was specially intrusted; it indicates the gronnd 
on which the salvation was made—as Paul was 
chosen, so he spoke, not to please men, but 
God; it indicates the seriousness with which 
the apostle received his commission—he under- 
stood that it came from one who tries the heart, 

Among the themes suggested by the text, I 
select for our consideration this: the Gospel a 
trust—a sentiment in reference to the scheme 
of salvation to which the apostle more than 
once gives expression. 

The idea of trusts and of trustees is a familiar 
one. A body of men, incorporated as a board, 
receive funds to be applied to certain purposes; 
as to pay an instructor's salary, to pay the 
tuition of a certain class of students, to furnish 
food or fuel to a certain class of citizens. These 
funds are set apart to a defined purpose and 
cannot be legitimately applied to any object 
except that designated by the donor. If the 
income of a bequest given for the endowment 
of one institution were appropriated to the in- 
terests of another, or to the private interests of 
an individual, the donation would be forfeited 
and the heirs at law could recover the 
property. If one intrusted with the patrimony 
of orphans should use it in reckless venture in 
his own personal enterprises, whether success- 
ful or unsuccessful, he would be considered 
faithless in his trust and would be righteously 
condemned as unworthy of the confidence of 
his fellow-men. 

The Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ is a 
trust. It is put into the hands of mén fora 
purpose, and it is to be administered in accord- 
ance with the plan of its author. Paul, in re- 
ceiving it, was made a trustee; the preachers of 
our day, in receiving it, enter on a like office; 
the churehes through all the Christian centu- 
ries have received it in the same way. Those 
who accept the responsibility imposed upon 
them by this-divine commission are expected 
to administer their office eo as to meet the ap- 
brobation of Him who has selected them for 
an appointed work. 

I call attention to some of the eharacteristics 
of the Gospel which indicate that it is a trust. 

1. It is put into the hands of men as a com- 
pleted system. It is a scheme which we can- 
not change, either as to substance orform, As 

donations to educational and charitable insti- 
tutfons are property already accumulated— 
the result of labor which has been finished—so 
the Gospel is a work complete and perfect 
when it is committed to men. They can no 
more add to it than they can add to the works 
of God in creation—to the light and heat of the 
sun; they cap no more increase or diminish its 
tuherent force than they can quicken or retard 











the pace of the earth in its revolutions. There 
has, indeed, been a singular exclusiveness of 
man’s handiwork from all that belongs to the 
scheme of salvation, considered merely as 4 
scheme or device. It remained hidden as a 
whole long after parts of it had been disclosed. 
It'was not adequately understood even when it 
was committed to the world as a revealed 
Gospel. Yet it was, in fact, as perfect when 
Paul preached it as it is to-day. It was then 
the wisdom of God and the power of God unto 
salvation, and it is nothing more than this at 
the present time. It then vindicated the 
character of God while he judged ungodly men 
to be holy men, and it led those engrossed in 
sin into a life of love and purity. The same 
work it does to-day, if it does anything in ac- 
cord with ite purposes. 

Let us yield, so far as we can, to the claims 
of those who talk fluently and complacently of 
improvements in theology. The world was so 
little prepared to receive salvation by a Saviour 
who died and rose again that the doctrine 
seemed foolishness, and the creed statements 
were, at best, but imperfect. To this day the 
study of the Word of God opens even more and 
more profound views of the divine nature and of 
human nature, and it is a source of gratulation 
that we are acquiring more accurate views of 
truth and more adequate expressions of the 
doctrines which enter into human experience; 
but im all this there is nothing new in the 
Gospel, there is no expression of it having any 
new authority, there:is no Gospel for the nine- 
teenth century which was not enjoyed by the 
first century and the fifth. There is no Gospel 
made acceptable to an enlightened age by the 
omission of certain parts of acreed. We have 
for our revealed truth precisely what God has 
given us; enough to vindicate him and to lead 
ourselves into the life of faith. Our creeds 
may possibly grow a little more full as Christian 
experience enlarges; but nothing from God is 
to be omitted, nothing from man is to be 
added. 

We can almost say that, in the revelations 
in which the Gospel is directly concerned, God 
has shown himself a jealous God. He certainly 
has worked amid clouds and darkness; not 


The Gospel changes the administration of God’s 
government, but not its nature ; it changes the 
relations of men to their Judge, but not the 
principles of judgment; it adds nothing to the 
attributes of Deity, but gives certain attributes 
prominence; it creates no new faculties or 
liberties for man, but gives a wise direction to 
his energies; it brings forward a peculiar 
method of establishing the law. 

It is natural that there should be certain 
marked incidental results of the Gospel ac- 
companying its enforcement. It naturally pro- 
motes kindness; it must waken sympathy 
for the needy; it must exhibit, more fully 
than any other system of doctrine, the father- 
hood of God, the brotherhood of man; it must 
refine the feelings, elevate the civilization of 
communities, make sin appear sinful and 
righteousness attractive; but none of these 
things, pleasing as they may be, is to be ac- 
cepted as its aim. The Gospel is not to be 
seized upon and forced into subservience to 
these asends. They are only the blessings it 
scatters by the way. It promotes temperance, 
industry, frugality, courtesy; but was not de- 
vised for their sake. These can be secured 
by other means; the Gospel exists for that 
which it alone can effect. There are beautiful 
moral traits which Christianity develops more 
successfully than any other system of doctrine; 
yet it is a failure if it effect nothing but 
improvement in morals. It stands forth a bold, 
simple, unique system; it claims to justify God 
and purify man; in this claim it stands or falls. 


IIL The Gospel also has this mark of a 
trust, that God withdraws it from those who 
abuse it. The analogy between this divine 
trust and human trusts holds not only as to 
the nature of trusts, but as to the use made of 
them. When human trusts are misapplied, 
they are forfeited and revert tothe natural 
heirs. When the Gospel is perverted and 
made a servant to man’s convenience or ambi- 
tion, itis withdrawn. It is obviously difficult 
to point out essential defects in individual 
cases in administering and using the Gospel. 
Achurch, as a whole, might be unfaithful, while 
certain members should adhere to the truth; 
an entire denomination might, in their creeds, 





admitting man to a conscious participation in 
his work, nor even to a wholly clear observation 
of his real intent. In all of the Jewish cere- 
mony, while priest and king, the worshiper at 
the altar and in the synagogue, were congratu- 
lating themselves on their favor with God, 
Christ in Heaven was the real sacrifice and 
those men were dealing with shadows. The 
Lamb slain from thé foundation of the world 
was above, hid from human eye; and the real 
ground for the acceptance of men with God 
was not the incense and the smoking fat with 
which they had to do, but the promised sacri- 
fice eternal in idea, offered by no earthly priest. 
Men were eating and drinking, were praying 
and burning incense, when our Lord went out 
to Calvary, when he bowed his head and said 
“it is finished,’’ and were all unconscious that 
any remarkable event was transpiring. They 
only learned afterward that the Gospel was a fact 
accomplished; a work from which nothing 
could be taken, to which nothing could be 
added. But that word “‘finished”’ was heard in 
Heaven, and closed a work of atonement which 
has power with God, which is still gathering 
men around our communion-tables on earth, 
which gives the redecmed a title to their place 
at the right hand of the Divine Judge. 

II. The Gospel shows itself a trust, in this, 
that it aims at certain fixed and definable re- 
sults. The purpose of the Gospel is known 
before the Gospel itself is known; ¢, ¢., in the 
ideal scheme, the end to be reached is in mind 
before the means for attaining it are furnished. 
Hence, the Gospel is not a thing to be used in 
experiments, to be applied by one man to one 
thing and by another man to another; it is 
not an instrument to be used by each man as 
he may happen to find it effective; but its 
purpose is one and unalterable. It is the wis- 
dom of God and the power of God unto salva- 
tion. God puts it into the hand of the preacher 
and commands him to take his stand in the 


‘current of human beings, hastening with steady 


march toward another world, and to turn 
them, so many as he may be able, away from 
the path that leads to destruction into the 
path that leads to life. Those who take 
the new course are called new creatures, treated 
and judged as if they had never fallen into the 
evil way. God calls them his children, and the 
Gospel is the ground of this strange and 
anomalous judgment. 

We are under no obligation to adopt any 
philosophical explanation of this procedure; 
but Christ is made unto us sanctification, unto 
God vindicatiow. As long as the Gospel is 
held to discharge these two offices it remains 
in its purity and simplicity. It corrupts no 
one; it deceives no one; it presents the charac- 
ter of God as he desires to have it presented; 
represents man as he truly is—lost in sin, but 
having 2 free salvation within his reach. In 
all this‘ there is no new range of activity 
opened to man except the one prescribed 
duty of preaching what he has been taught. 





r the Gospel, while certain prerchers 
and churches should keep the faith; and 
individuals might be recreant, while the mass 
of their associates should be faithful to their 
calling. It would be difficult, therefore, to 
point out instances within our own observation 
in which the Gospel has been absolutely 
withdrawn from any community; but in a 
general way the analogy holdse—the trust when 
forfeited is withdrawn. 

In the history of the Church there have been 
many ways of perverting the Gospel as the 
power of God to vindicate himself and sanc- 
tify men. 

1. Some have omitted the latter part, sanctifi- 
cation, and have made the Gospel simply the 
scheme by which God saves some men for his 
own glory. Antinomianism preaches but 
half a Gospel—that God is just in saving whom 
he pleases; but forgets to add that he makes 
new creatures of thoss whom he saves. This 
scheme receives so little favor at present that 
I need not pause to speak of it; but it is one 
of the most natural defections from the truth, 
and has at times had abundant followers. 
Those who have seen its adherents living com- 
placently in sin, seen them blinded by the 
conceit of being God’s special favorites, 
entertain no doubt not only that the Gospel 
has been withdrawn from them; but that the 
adherents of the scheme have been given 
over to believe a lie. 

2. Romanism disregards both the offices of 
the Gospel as we have presented them. It is 
not an evil system because it desires to work 
mischief; but because it desires to give prom- 
inence to certain subordinate and incidental 
results of Christian truth. It desires to keep 
before the minds of men other things than 


these, that God in the Gospel manifests his own 


glory, vindicates his own ways, and makes 
men like himself. The Romish Church does 
not deem it indispensable to secure a change 
of character in those whom God justifies; it is 
not willing that each of the redeemed should 
derive his title to Heaven directly from God; 
it wishes tosecure to jtself—the Pope and his 
subordinates—a monoply of the saving forces of 
divine grace, the sole privilege of dispensing the 
merits of Christ and the saints. Because of 
this defection, Protestants have no hesitation 
in calling the Church of Rome Anti-Christ and 
the Man of Sin ; yet its only fault is an abuse 
of atrust. It has not destroyed the Bible; it 
has not denied the atoning death of Christ; 
but it has adopted a new aim forthe Gospel 
and seeks to dispense salvation through a new 
channel. Therefore, its Gospel is no Gospel. 
8, Among certain classes of Protestants there 
have been partial views of the claims of the 
Gospel, and results have shown that the Gos- 
ple itself has been thus bereft of its power. 
Certain refined and poetical speculators upon 
the truths of Christianity have concluded that 
God needs no vindication in the offers ofpardon 
to stuners. They have confined their thoughts 








wholly to the renewal of soul in the pardoned 
man. Let the Gospel prevail upon one to love 
God, and it has done its work, The motto of 
such thinkers is “There is no salvation but 
salvation from sin’’; none from the wrath of 
God, none from law. ‘“‘God’s remission of 
guilt is nothing that needs accounting for.” 
This view has been eloquently defended, 
advocated with fascinating powers of speech; 
but it has always lacked the permanent and 
coherent force of organized truths. It does 
not hold together; men of merely common 
sense do not understand it; it bends and sways 
and swerves, and is a different thing in the 
hands of each of its advocates, and either dies 
or transforms itself into another gospel—a 
gospel that finally denies both sin and salvation. 

As the Antinomian rejects sanctification from 
the Gospel, and those who make it a moral in- 
fvence simply reject God’s vindication of him- 
self, and the Romanist rejects both, so there is 
a class of teachers who admit both, but deny to 
them, as taught in the Bible, any peculiar 
divine character. They admit that the Bible 
teaches a Gospel of salvation; but so does 
Nature, so does history, so did Socrates, so did 
Confucius, so does the poet and the musician 
and the painter. Such a Gospel always proves 
a ead failure. God never imparts to it any 
power. A fascinating preacher may gather a 
large audience to listen to his dreamy dis- 
quisitions; but such preaching is not followed 
by confession of sin, by self-abasement, by a 
new life. Such preaching has no germinating 
power, forms no colonies, never branches out 
into minor societies and missions and working 
bands. It cannot, for its power is gone when 
the preacher’s voice dies away. That Gospel 
is not the power of God, for it is not the Gos- 
pel of God, A Gospel put on an equality with 
buman teaching, even made of the same kind 
with it,is human. God does not accept the 
alliance, and leaves the brilliant human 
preacher to wield human powers, to glitter 
and sparkle and shimmer over minds not at 
all enlightened, hearts not at all mellowed. 

IV. The Gospel appears as a trust in this, 
that when used asa trust it producesits legiti- 
mate effect. Its efficacy, in exhibiting the 
character of God in its true light, and in trans- 
forming men in accord with its aim, appears 
when the preacher shows that he was allcw.d 
of God tobe put in trust with the Gospel. There 
is such wisdom in the Gospel and such adapta- 
tion to the condition of men in the moral 
forces which it wields that it is a power when not 
specially a divine power. It is at the basis of 
an organization of great social influence, as 
we see in Romanism; it has a stirring energy 
by which masses of psople may be thrown into 
commotion, as we see in some instances of 
spurious revivals; but in these cases itsintended 
and legitimate efficacy does notappear. There 
are, however, times when God is pleased to give 
an immediate divine potency to the truths of 
salvation. Then their proper office is seen, 
their peculiar power is felt. 

Queen Elizabeth once took a ring from her 
hand and gave it to a favorite courtier, with 
the assurance that any request he might make, 
if accompanied with that ring, should be 
granted. God has given us the Gospel with a 
similar assurance. Petitions supported by the 
Gospel are to be granted. Christ says: “‘ Ask 
what ye will in my name, and it shall be done.” 
Allthe promises of God are Gospel promises, 
and, if our requests accord with the promise; 
God is pledged to bestow his favor in response. 

It is easy to-see, without attempting to 
judge of particular instances, that God is not 
unmindful of his pledge. He does make his 
Word effective when proclaimed as his Word. 
The preacher who proclaims not himself, but 
Christ; preaches not private views, but revela- 
tions, finds that the Word has spirit and life, 
that God gives it a convincing and a transform- 
ingpower. It changes both the views and the 
lives of men. 

Judge of the Word by ite effect in securing 
ite general aims, as they have already been 
spoken of in vindicating God and transforming 
men. How widely the Christian’s God differs 
from the God of Nature or the God of Deism! 
He is vindicated and far more than vindicated 
by the Gospel. The heathen poets used to 
represent their gods, Jupiter and Apollo, as 
coming down from Olympus at times to take 
part in the affairs of men—thus they gave some 
little practical force to their religion; but the 
Gospel brings God to men and makes him 6 
living power and a loving friend among them. 
In the Gospel our God throws off the habili- 
ments associated with the idea of Deity— 
dazzling light and terrific power—and appears 
as the Father, the Companion, the Saviour, and 
the Comforter. God the Judge, holding himself 
bound to the law, under obligation to respect 
threats and penalties, appears in the Gospel 
bringing gifts to men, Just, yet a justifier; 
righteous, yet clearing the guilty; strict to 
mark iniquity, yet removing our transgressions 
from us as far as the east is from the west— 
this is the character which God bears in the 
Church. He has not won this position through 
human reason; Romanism did uot give it te 
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him; liberalism has not acquired it for him. The 
effect is not one produced by this or that man 
who has found peace through his own private 
interpretations; but it is a character recognized 
throughout Christendom, disclosed to this 
world and impressed upon it by Jesus Christ 
and the salvation that comes through his 
cross. 

The Christian’s God, however, differs from 
the God of Deism not more distinctly and clear- 
hy than the Christian man differs from the man 
of the world. It must be confessed that the 
members of our churches often appear to be so 
little changed that it would seem more fit to 
appeal to them fn proof of the weakness of the 
Gospel than in proof of its power. But a care- 
ful observation shows that conversion is a 
marked change—a change at those turning 
points of conduct whence new directions of 
action have their start. ‘The Christian man has 
come to terms with God. Whether his prevailing 
emotion before his Maker be fear, or awe, or 
love, hefs, atleast, in communication with him; 
he no longer hides himself, no longer refuses 
to respond when he is called. The man of the 
world, alienattd fromthe Divine Ruler, seeks 
his resting-place st a distance from him, in 
seclusion and in sullen silence. The renewed 
man, when addressed from Heaven, says so much 
as this (and the diflerence between the two 
conditions is one of eternal import): ‘Speak, 
Lord, for thy servant heareth.’’ The cherished 
sentiments of the soul also coincide with this 
changed relation. : 

One in bis natural state, when compelled to 
confess his sin, docs but partially accept the 
conde tion of ct ience. Llisreasonings are 
rather arguments to excuse than to accuse 
himself, while the soul in alliance with the 
spirit of God says: ‘‘ O wretched moan that I am! 
Who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death?” The man of the world fosters some 
kind of pride as his central trait of character. 
it may be the stoical pride of indiffererce, the 
couceited pride of self-righteousness, or the 
pride that professes a desire to be condemned 
and punished for every wrong; of whatever 
kind it may be, pride fs his distinctive quality. 
On the other hand, the man who has compared 
himself with Christ rejects any such pompous 
array of the soul as filthy rags, and says at once 
and gladly: “In me dwelleth no good thing.” 
Before conversion penitence {s bitter and loath- 
some; after conversion it is a joy, the more 
sweet and tender for the tears that the old and 
hardened eelf is able to shed as it leaves ite 
follies behind and becomes a new creature in 
Christ Jesus. The bitternces of remorse becomes 
what Dr. Griffin called ‘‘ the luxury of a broken 
heart.’* And, though the beart clings long and 
tenaciously to the pleasures of life and counts 
its comforts indispensable, still it has, when 
wrought upon by the Spirit of God, a sympathy 
with the words; “I reckon that the sufferings of 
this present time are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory which shall be revealed in us.” 
In changes like these the soul is passive; the 
power which makes prayer delightful and self- 
confidence repulsive is a power that works in 
unknown ways. When one finds himself so 
changed that he is thought fit for a place m the 
family of God, he says: “God forbid that I 
should glory savein the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.”” The Gospel as a philosophical state- 
ment the Apostle counted among the weak 
things of the world; but as an instrument in 
buman bands, made eflicient by a divine co- 
operation, he and others bave found mighty in 
* casting down imaginations,” in overthrowing 
the powers that exalt themselves against God. 

There are certain practical truths brought to 
view by the theme before us which are worthy 
of our attention. 

1. The true idea of Christian liberty may be 
very easily inferred from the subject. The 
apostles rejoiced that in Christ they were deliv- 
ered from the yoke of Judaism. They found 
relief from a heavy burden in the thought that 
they could come directly to God through an 
Omnipresent Mediator; that they weeded no 
priest, no sacrifice, no prescribed forms to ren- 
der them acceptable to the Most High. This 

freedom they asserted boldly; they resisted the 
Judaizers who would deprive them of it. The 
liberty which they so much prized came tothem 
through the Gospel. The scheme of salvation 
by Christ, as they understood it, aimed at two 
things: God’s vindication and man’s righteous- 
ness. When these were secured, the Gospel 
had done its work. They considered, therefore, 
that they need not go to Jerusalem to find an 
altar to Jehovah; that they depended on no 
favors from Caiapbas or Annas; but that each 
might find the Eternal, the Heavenly High 
Priest in that Saviour who was with them 
always. They could commune with him on. sea 
or land; by night or by day. This was the glori- 
ous liberty of the sons of God. The same liberty 
weenjoy. It is to take the Gospel in its power, 
with its clear aims, its Heaven-allying resuite, 
and apply it to ourselves, apply it anywhere and 
at any time. 
But there is an irrepressible desire among 
men to find in tbat which is new and cheering 
and helpful something newet and more cheer- 





vantage from a certain movement, they are 
prone to infer that they shall derive a further 
advantage from another like movement. As 
the Early Christians found liberty in uceepting 
Christianity in place of Judaism, so later Chris- 
tians think they shall find liberty ina new 
Christianity; i. ¢., aview of Christianity which’ 
shall be to Calvin’s what Paul’s Christianized 
Judaism was to that of the Pharisee, to that of 
Gamaliel or Hillel. Some modern ideas of lib- 
eity are of liberty not through ‘the Gospel, but 
in departing from it. But there are no more de- 
partures tobe made. This would be losing the 
Gospel. Only one departure has been made—that 
from Judaism to Christianity—and that Christ 
made himself; but we have no new Christ to 
lead us fromthe cross to another sacrifice and 
another gospel. We must remain where we are 
till we have another {ncarnation of the Son of 
(iod. The Gospel remains still the wisdom of 
Giod and the power of God unto salvation, We 
have no right to tamper with it; we cannot 
change it. 1t will be taken from us and be in- 
trusted to others, unless we accept it as itis 
and use {it in aecord with the divine intent. 

If we entertain the most kindly feelings 
toward those who are so fascinated with the 
word liberty that they think it means liberty to 
make their own creed; if we hope for the best in 
regard to those who, bewildered by words, have 
acquired but dimand fluctuating views of the 
Gospel, let us still be rigid with ourselves in 
holding to the few clear doctrines of salvation. 
Let us not assume any liberty with the Gospel; 
but simply accept with gratitude that which it 
bestows. 

2. It is clear that the interpretation of the 
Gospel should be scriptural; that is, as of an 
iutrusted truth, not asof an applied truth. I 
flud this sentiment proclaimed in a certain 
controversy over creeds, stated substantially 
thus; ‘Those who have accepted oue view of 
the Gospel ought not to reject as unsound and 
unfit teachers those who have found peace 
through some other view.’’ The Gospel is to 
be accepted in the words God has given, and 
interpreted in accord with the aims which God 
promotes by it. We have no license to depart 
from these, for any purpose, whether to 
Jind peace or to give peace; whether to prophesy 
smooth things to our friends or harsh things 
to our enemies. The vindication of God iu 
pronouncing ® bad man good, a wicked man 
holy, is difficult. No man can do it. If done at 
all, it must be done by God himself. Making 
® corrupt man tend to a holy life is as difficult 
as raising the dead, If done at all, it mustbe by 
Almighty power. Here are the aims of the 
Gospel in salvation. They can be clearly 
stated; they are so marked as to defy counter- 
feiting; they can be known if they are facts, 
Therefore, the outlines of Gospel interpretation 
are clear, and must be furnished by the Gospel 
itself. He who says the Gospel means this, 
because this gives me peace; it cannot mean 
that, because that gives me pain, puts himself 
in God's place. What right has be to make 
himself the standard of God’s truth? What 
right has he to assume that the atonement was 
adjusted to his feelings; that salvation varies 
from time to time as bis feelings vary? ‘The 
scheme of grace changes the feelings; it makes 
the man a new creature. The peace of the 
Christian is not a peace derived from his under- 
standing of the philosophy of grace; but a 
peace which God gives, and it passes all 
understanding. 

It is a most unwarranted view that the 
Gospel is to be accepted as meaning this or 
that because this or that calms the mind. 
The calmness may rise from that false cry: 
** Peace, peace, when there is no peace.’? The 
Gospel did not come to us to bring peace 
primarily, only peace through a good life; 
and those who have not first felt the wisdom 
aud power of God are ina far wore hopeful 
condition when in distress and turmel, when 
tortured by fear and tossed by doubts, than 
when lulled into a quiescence that their own 
private schemes of salvation have given. 

8. The subject before us makes clear certain 
duties of the churches, They receive the 
Gospel as atrust. The individual receives it as 
& power to be applied to Aimself/, as well as a 
truth to be taught to others; but the church 
as an organization receives the Gospel not to be 
applied to itself in its corporate capacity. Rather 
is the church a repository of the truth; and its 
duty is, therefore, eminently to keep the truth 

in its purity. It should be faithful to the trust 
committed to it; for here it is a trust simply— 
the Gospel to be used in the salvation of men, 
The members of the church, therefore—the 
older members, who have reached maturity in 
years, who give character to the church organ- 
ization, who are responsible for the position 
which it takes—should understand clearly what 
the Gospel is, should know what its aim is, and 
know well whether it is so preached that the 
true aim is secured, Our churches are the true 
conservators of sound dectrine. lt is for them 
eminently to guard against heresy. They.are, 
as a whole, more free from temptations to 





The churches can more easily set aside preju-' 
dices and resist the popular movements of the 
hour than an individual; and it belongs to 
them to hold firmly tothe form of sound words, 
The church is responsible for the religious in- 
struction given to the children, to the people 
outside the church, to its own members also; 
and it is a disgrace to apy church to sit pas- 
sively under the preaching of error, as if the 
ministry were the source and fountain of the 
Gospel. Much more is it a disgrace for any 
church to be in such ignorance as not to know 
whether the truth or crror is taught; whether 
the doctrines tend or do not tend to vindicate 
God and sanctify man. The church enjoys 
many advantages for a clear and calm compre- 
hension of the truth. It has its revivals; it 
remains while the membership changes; it has 
a life extending over various exciting and 
blinding commotions; it has observation of the 
power and weakuvess of doctrines and adminis- 
trations; it should, therefore, be able to judge 
for itself, and should be the fittest guardian of 
the truth intrasted to human keeping. 

4. The subject scts clearly before us certain 
duties of the ministry. Preachers are not to 
seek from far the message which they are to 
proclaim to the world. It is given them from 
God. It is the Gospel-—the wisdom of God and 
the power of God manifested in the salvation 
of meu, They are not called upon for any 
private interpretations of the Scriptures; they 
have not to search biographies and reports to 
find what view has given this magn relief and 
what has removed that man’s prejudice. I[t is 
God who gives relief, who conquers prejudice; 
and his power, with ellits divine energy, goes 
with the words of the Scriptures. The preacher 
is not called into the ministry to console any 
one with error; to mitigate any one’s preju- 
dices by abusing old theologians or new theo- 
logians; to attempt winning souls by teaching 
that salvation in this century is nearer to 
Nature, more of kin to the natural heart than 
it was last century, He is to preach the Gospel 
as it has existed for eighteen ceuturies, and to 
preach it on the responsibility of its Author. 

But let no one suppose this is a meager or a 
narrow Gospel. The man who stands in the 
pulpit should be able to vindicate the ways of 
God, and be ready to preach a Christ who is 
both righteousness and sanctitication. For this 
he should understand the Old Testament and 
the New. He should remember that he has not 
comprehended the Gospel till he has found 
how it is testified to by the prophets; how it 
was set forth by Judaism; how it was typificd 
by the kingdom of David. He should bear in 
mind that be is to teach a full salyation of 
man; and that this will lead him through the 
promises and the symbols, the parables and the 
sacraments; will require of him to expound the 
headship of Christ, the heirship of the believer, 
the growing body of the Lord, and the presence 
of Jesus in the humblest saint, He should be 
able to see the progress of God’s divine work; 
apprehend the longings and the groanings of 
the creation; have sympathy with the sub- 
jection of the creature; and rejoice in the first 
fruits of the 8pirit—the promise of a complete 
redemption. 

his is the trust committed to the minister of 
Christ. He has a Gospel simple in its final 
statement, but in its revelation pervading all 
history. Let him know all that is to be known 
of this Gospel, whispering Its first words in 
Eden, closing its work in the trumpet-call that 
shall wake the dead and in the accents of 
doom that shall commit to their own place 
those on the right hand and the left of the 
Judge. Let the preacher understand this 
scheme, whatever else he may be ignorant of; 
and let him preach the words of this new life, 
and he will speak “not as pleasing men, but,’’ 
we may trust, converting them and pleasing 
God. 








NEW VIEWS OF ALCOHOL. 


No. L 


Botu in a sanitary and social point of view, 
few questions are more important than what 
estimate is to be placed ou alcohol as food 
and es medicine. Couceal it or not as we may, 
so long as alcohol can be certitied as a food and 
so long us it is permitted to occupy a position 
among that class of medicines whieh are sus- 
taining, nutrient, or reparative, so long the ade 
vocacy of total abstinence is embarrassed, 

In view of the manifest evils which alcohol 
entails upon mankind, it is true that a ground 
is tenable which does not insist upon its abso- 
lute worthlessness asa sustainer of life. We 
hold that, amid its vast evils, it must be shown 
that it is a necessary and indispensable food, 
or that as a medicine there are no substitutes 
therefor. In its bearing on the wage classes 
it would need also to be shown that it isan 
economical food, So far as any alleged neces- 
sity for its use asa food is concerned, the 
ground of claim has been greatly constricted. 
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It is easily shown that certain food values 
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for the ysual construction of tissue in health 
it has Jong since been abandoned on eéxperi- 
mental grounds. It has been shown to be an 
antipyretic or reducer of heat, and as such has 
lost its place as a heat-producing food. One 
cannot follow, as we lave done, the literature of 
the subject for the last 40 years, without being 
impressed with the remarkable and sometimes 
unconscious change in the grounds of defense. 
A distinguished author of a Materia Medica, 
who has recently, published a new and enlarged 
edition of his book of 20 years since, necds no 
other answer than a comparison of the two 
editions. Every one of the old chemical and 
physiological bases of advocacy have been 
abandoned for some less certified and only 
less dubious by reason of their newness. 
Since we have come to know more definitely 
the laws of assimilation and what the almost 
endless variety of foods already in our posses- 
sion can accomplish, we would, even if it were 
a food, have far less reason to avail ourselves 
of such a risk as alcohol. Since we have come 
to know that the malt of beers, the sugars of 
wiues, and the pure water and various oils 
and ethers which are mingled with alcohol 
have something to do with the boasted food 
value of alcohol, we are led more to study al- 
cohol per se, aud to deny to it its once apparent 
benefits. Even where pure alcohol itself seems 
a fat producer, from what we now know of it 
a8 causing fatty degencrations, and as the very 
evil genius of degeneration, we are more cau- 
tious of such arguments. Asa medicine, too, 
its need, if once real, has been largely super- 
seded by our closer clinical knowledge of dis- 
eases, aud also by the great increase of reme- 
dies in the line of direction in which alcohol 
was once a reliance. 

In low fevers beef-tea ranks. as a condi- 
ment and milk asa nutrient more potent than 
alcohol. Chloral, ether, the bromides, digitalis, 
ainyl, caffeine, etc. now take distinct and defi- 
nite places to accomplish the very same hexrt- 
tone and nerve-tone and circulatory increment 
for which alcohol was once a reliance. We 
have not dismissed alcohol from the medicine- 
chest ; but really we do find it much harder 
work than in early practice to make out for 
it a defense, either alimentary or medicinal, 
ez necessilate— especially when we make our 
way to the disease of our patient amid the 
wreck which it has made of person, home, 
family, soul. 

But let us face the radical questions: Isita 
food? Is it a medicine? In Tug InvEerenv- 
snr of Feb. 18th we find an article headed 
“New Views of Alcohol.’? The paper pur- 
ports to be an expert review of various author- 
ities upon the food and medicine estimate of 
alcohol. After presenting the opinions of va- 
rious writers, it makes the new views to consist 
in a discovery by Binz (1st) that if only one or 
one and a half ounces of pure alcohol is im- 
bibed it is entirely consumed in the body, and 
(2d) that, therefore, ‘alcohol in the human 
system is digested,’ being resolved into car- 
bonic acid and water. It then proceeds to 
state that it is not strictly a food, because a 
food must produce two éifeets—(1st) an eleva- 
tion of the temperature and (2d) an increase of 
tissue ; while alcohol suppiies heat directly, 
tissue only indirectly. It is ‘‘ oxidized,” or 
burns there, giving out about the same 
amount of heat that it would give out in a 
spirit-lamp, though not so rapidlyf Here 
the anomalous fact Is recognized that this 
spirit-lamp burning takes place with a fall 
of temperature ; but this is explained by say- 
ing ‘‘it lessens or slows the rate of oxidation 
in the tissues and to a certain extent replaces 
other food.” In other words, the absence of 
the constant phenomenon which accompanies 
oxidation is explained by a hypothesis, It fs 
stated to aid digestion by increasing the total 
amount of assimilation, and so indirectly 
serves the purposes of a food. ‘Ihe red face 
and portly figure of the intemperate is stated 
to be owing to “ oversanguification,” “ over- 
nutrition,” too much blood-making. 

Notwithstanding it is the pure alcohol that 
does so much good in moderate doses, and oniy 
its “ethers and the smells of fusil oil’ that 
undigested smell in the drinker’s breath, we 
have this generalization: ‘‘The latest conclu- 
sions of physiology, then, seek to class alcohol, 
in the form of light wines and of malt liquors, 
as a medicinal food’’ for those ‘“ deficient in 
digestive power.” 

We are compelled, first of all, to deprive this 
statement of the views of Binz, or “of the lat- 
est conclusions of physiology,’ or the com- 
ments and inferences of the reviewer of any of 
that prowess which belongs to a latest aud 
grand discovery. The most that could be said 
at allof the experiments reported by Binz is 
that they are cunfirmatory of those now gen- 
erally accepted and long since made by Dupré 
and ‘Ibudicum, as diflering from those of 
Duray and Masing. ; 

It isnotand has not of late been probable, 
when a moderate quantity of aleohol is 
imbibed, that it can all be recovered from the 
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tobacco; opium, thioroform, or-of many other 
things not esteemed foods. It isnew that not 
any at all. could be detected, and experi- 
mentation is still needed.te.confirm this. First 
of ali must be noted the extreme difficulty of 
detecting a small quantity of such a substance 
in the various emunctories through which it 
may be eliminated, Prof. Ford, in 1872, dis- 
cussing this “ new view of 1876,” says: ‘* Only 
exceedingly minute quantities of alcobol.can 
exist in animal fluids and organs or be obtained 
from them; and, consequently, only the most 
accuate and tolerably large amounts of material 
can ble us to p @ that body, if it be 
present.’’ 

In the treatise to which we have already al- 
luded we find this whole matter discussed. 
‘Experiments show that the proportions 
excreted by the skin, lungs, and kidneys’ are 
oftea very small, and vary through a period of 
five days.” Richardson, in his Cantor lectures, 
has shown that the chief outlet is into the 
alimentary canal, through decompositious uud 
combinations which are not nutritive. 











Biblical Research. 


In contrasting the present condition of 
Palestine with the ancient, every visitor to the 
Holy Land will agree with Lieut. Conder in 
saying that the difference is most marked in 
the modern lack of cultivation, compared with 
evidences of former agricultural improvement 
all over the country. The olden terraces so 
carefully built up over the billsides, so far as 
they endure still, produce rich crops, not of 
garden products, but of thistles and weeds. 
For every inhabited village ten ruined sites are 
met with. In the copses and on the naked 
slopes the primitive wine-presses, being in- 
destructible, last forever in the living rock. 
Thus the spot which may have been the vine- 
yard of Naboth at Jezrcel is laid down on the 
new map of the Survey at a collection of an- 
cient wine-preases on the ridge above the town, 
where now nota vine is grown. Old orchard 
walls and towers for watching the gardens 
around, constructed of large, well-wrought 
stones, stand half-fallen in districts that are 
now wild and gone to more than original 
waste. So throughout the land, with loss of 
population and insecurity as to the results of 
labor, cultivation of the earth has dwindled to 
e minimum. 


...-Among the translations of Accadian In- 
scriptions given by M. Lenormant in his recently 
published work, there is a curious fragment 
which gives the history of ‘‘The Lost Child.” 
This must have formed part of the popular 
literature of ancient Chaldea, or perhaps have 
been one of the ‘‘children’s books” of the 
period. The text ts as follows: ‘“ He who had 
neither father nor mother, who knew neither 
his father nor his mother. It was to the cis- 
tern that his recollection went back ; it was in 
the street that he had his home. [His bene- 
factor] has taken him from the mouth of the 
dogs, has lifted him ap from under the beak of 
the ravens. Before the diviner he bas taken 
his horoscope; and has imprinted a mark on 
the sole of his feet with the seal of the diviner. 
He has given him to the nurse; has provided 
the nurse for three years with meal, money, 
and clothing. Both then and always he has 
hidden from him how he was found. . . . Thus 
he has given him human milk and adopted 
him as his own son. He has brought him ap 
as his own child, has enrolled his name as his 
ownson, He has given him education.” 


---The latest identification of Tarichwa, a 
town of Roman time on the shore of Lake 
ennesaret, ia ata point now called Khirbet 
el-Kuneitriyeh, lying about two miles north of 
Tubariya, or Tiberias. It must have been well 
fortified on the south side, and have been ac- 
companied with a plain on the north, for Ves- 
pasian, attacking on the south, sent cavalry un- 
der Titus round the town to attack the Jews 
on this open ground, who routed them and 
entered the town with the fugitives. As Kun- 
eitriyeh, it proves to be situated on the top of 
a steep round hill rising abruptly from the 
lake-shore. It may have partly spread along 
the seaside on the north, as bere traces of 
ruins also exist, together with springs of wa- 
ter. And this the more because we read that, 
even after having taken refuge in their boats, 
the Tarichwans fought the enemy on shore. 
‘Salling out, but so as still to keep the Ro- 
mans within reach of their missiles, they cast. 
anchor; and, forming their fleet in close line, 
like the ranks of an army, maintained « naval 
conflict with their antagonists on shore,”— 
B. T., Il, x, 4 


----Im @ recent report to the Geographical 
Section of the British Association, Lieutenant 
Kitchener stated the precise depression of the 
Lake of Gennesaret below the Mediterrancan 
Sea a feet 6 inches, as the result.of his 
recent and careful leveling sctoss the plain of 
Redracion, = 








Tures of Turner’s works were sold in 
London lately for much less than they brought 
at previous sales. “One of them, “ Fishermen 
upon W® Lee Shore in Squally Weather,” 
painted in 1802, and one of his boldest works, 
brought $12,075—$3,000 less than was paid for it 
in 1855. Another, ‘* Boats carrying out Anchors 
to Dutch Men-of-War,”’ was bought for 87,875. 
The third, ‘* Kilgarran Castle,” in 1872 sold for 
$8,000, but at this sale brought only $1,100. 
Last year Turner's *“‘ Rome from the Aventine”’ 
sold for $30,710; and his ‘‘ Van Tromp’s Shal- 
lop,’? $27,800. 


.-++Next year, at the celebration of the fifti- 
eth anniversary of Belgian independence, it is 
proposed to ercct on pne of the hights of the 
neighborhood of Brussels what a Belgian paper 
calls ‘‘a huge Pantheon, after the style of 
Westminster Abbey, to contain the portraits 
and statues of the great men, statesmen, gen- 
erals, artists, writers, and philanthropists’’ of 
that country. 


...-A portrait of a Dutch lady, believed to 
be Rembrandt’s work, sold in London recently 
for $8,834, and in Paris Murillo’s ‘‘ Magdalen” 
brought 25,000 francs. This last picture was 
originally given by Ferdinand VII to Queen 
Christina; but was sold by order of Queen 
Isabella and became the property of a rich 
collector. 


...-Of the three artists just elected by the 
English Roya) Academy, Alma Tadema, chosen 
member, was born in Holland, and L[erbert 
Herkomer, aesociate, in Bavaria, while the 
other associate, George H. Boughton, fs ap 
American citizen, though boru in England. 


....A correspondent of the Boston 7'ran- 
script writes that. American artists are better 
represented this year in the French Salon than 
ever before ; not only in wumbers, but in '* good, 
strong work.”” 


.-+-It is reported that the new Episcopal 
Cathedral in Edinburgh is thought to be the 
most important specimen of Gothic architec- 
ture attempted iu Scotland since the Keforma- 
tion. 

.-.-Miss Thompson (Mrs. Butler) still con- 
tinues to bea great favorite with Queen Vic- 
toria, who has “ requested’ two more battle 
pictures. 

..-. The London artist, Burnet Jones, has in 
his studio four paintings represeuting the story 
of Pygmalion. 








School and College. 


Tne commencement exercises at Harvard, 
June 2th, were largely attended, as usual. 
The class numbered 189 members, eight of 
whom delivered orations, The degree of D.D. 
was conferred on Edward Everett Hale ; LL. D. 
on Professors Francis Bowen, Joseph Lovering, 
Henry W. Torrey, Governor Thomas Talbot, 
and Sir Edward Thornton ; A.M. on Professor 
Asaph Hall and the Rev. J. H. Allen; D. M.D. 
on Professor L. D, Shepard and N. W. Hawes. 
At the alumni dinner in the afternoon about 
one thousand persons were present. In his 
remarks to the alumni President Eliot said that 
the graduates need not fear avy departure 
from the policy of the university in regard to 
the education of men. He spoke of the great 
changes in the personnel of the instructors of 
the university during his administration, and 
said that the great need of the university was 
a proper pension system. This was of the 
greatest importance, since the college could 
not secure the best instructors unless it gnar- 
anteed security to old age and to the families 
of those who died comparatively young. He 
referred to the new gymnasium, the gift of Mr. 
Hemingway, and to the great need of vigorous 
health to professional men. In the last three 
months, he said, $90,000 had been subscribed 
for the benefit of the Theological School. Of 
the attempt to alter the constituticn of the 
board of overseers he said that, if they would 
come to the meetings, he would like to have 
overseers in California. The danger was that, 
if non-resident men were elected, the office 
might become honorary. The law was plain, 
and it might be necessary to apply to the legis- 
lature, {n which case he was in favor of having 
the law altered so that the graduates of the 
schools connected with the college could vote 
for overseers. After remarks by Governor 
Talbot and Sir Edward Thornton, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes read a poem commemorating the 
fiftieth anniversary of the class of '20. The 
vote for new members in the board of over- 
seers resulted as follows: The Rev, Dr. Bel- 
lows, the Rev. James Freeman Clafk, Amos A. 
Lawrence, Edwin P. Seaver, and Jobn Fiske. 
Dr. Bellows received 676 votes out of a possible 
761, the highest number received by any candi- 
date ; and it is now thought that be will not 








be fereed to apply te the state legisléture to 


have his election Jogalized. The exercises of 
the week were brought to a close Thursday, 
the 26th, with the annual meeting, oration, and 

dinner of ‘the Phi Beta Kappa Society. Dr. 

Holmes presided, and the Hon.'Charles 8, 

Bradley delivered the oration, his subject being 

“The Profession of the Law as an Element of 

Civil Scciety.” 

Yale held its one hundred and seventy-ninth 
commencement June 26th, graduating 181 men, 
the largest class it has ever sent out. Honor- 
ary degrees were conferred as follows: LL.D. 
~—Eli W. Blake, of New Haven, Yale, 1816; Pro- 
fessor William H. Van Buren, New York City, 
Yale, 1838 ; Professor Asaph Hall, of the United 
States Naval Observatory, Washington. D. D.— 
The Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon, of Norwich, 
Conn., Yale, 1860; the Rev. John E. Todd, of 
New Haven, Yale, 1855. M.A.—John W. Bar- 
row, of New York City; Charles J. Hoadley, 
State Librarian of Connecticut ; the Rev. James 
W. Cooper, of New Britain, Conn. The John 
A. Porter prize was awarded to Edward D. 
Robbins, of °74. Secretary Evarts was re- 
elected a member of the corporation. About 
700 graduates were present at the dinner and 
the occasion was a particularly pleasant one. 
President Porter received a telegram from 
President Hayes, expressing his regrets that 
he could not be present, as expected. Francis 
M. Finch, of '49 and the author of “The Blue 





and the Gray,’’ read a poem. The annual 
statement of the condition and prosperity of 
the college states that, owing to increased ex- 
penditures, it has been necessary to reduce the 
salaries of the professors; but it fs hoped soon 
to increase them. The Theology Department 
needs $200,000. The fund for needy students 
is very insufficient. In the Medical Depart- 
ment it is proposed to extend the period of 
study to three years, and an examination will 
be required for admission and advancement. 
The methods of instruction will be made less 
didactic. This department needs $40,000 for 
the year ending July, 1878. The expenditures of 
the Academical Department were $144,054.46, 
and the income $132,520.12. During the past 
year 3,250 volumes have been added to the col- 
lege library by purchase and 1,450 by gift. The 
obituary record shows 84 deaths during the year 
ending June, 1879. The following changes in 
the Faculty have been made: Prof. Frederic 
D. Allen, now of the University of Cincinnati, 
is appointed to a Greek Profeagorship in the 
Academical Department ; Prof. James M. Hop- 
pin, from the Theological Department, to be 
Professor of the History of Art in the Art 
School ; Dr. James K, Thatcher, of New Haven, 
{is to be Professor of Physiology in the Medical 
Department; and Prof. William I. Knapp, of 
New York City, to be for one year Acting Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages. 
Dartmouth,—June 2th. Graduates, 48, Hon- 
orary degrees: LL. D. on His ExceNency John 
Douglas Sutherland Campbell, Marquis of 
Lorne, Governor-General of Canada ; Professor 
Edward David Sanborn, of Hanover ; the Hon. 








Nathan Crosby, of Lowell; the Hon. William 
Callaghan Robinson, of New Haven, Conn. 
D. D. on the Right Rev. William Woodruff 
Niles, Episcopal Bishop of New Hampshire; 
the Rev. Nathaniel Smith Folsom, of Boston. 
Ph. D. on Albert Cornelius Perkins, principal 
of Phillips Academy, Exeter; John R. Tilton, 
Rome, Italy; Professor Charles O. Thompson, 
principal of the Technical School at Worcester, 
Mass. A.M. on His Excellency Natt Head, 
governor of New Hampshire; Robert R. Bishop, 
Newton, Mass.; Professor John E. Sinclair, of 
Worcester, Mass.; Charles H. Woodbury, of 
New York City; Samuel H. Wentworth, of 
Boston ; William M. Chase, of Concord ; Moses 
Titcomb, of Franklin ; James Burrus, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; the Rev. Edward E. Herrick, 
Chelsea, Vt.; and David P. Barstow, of San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Union.—June Wth. Graduates, 28. Eight 
delivered orations, and the Hon. John K. Por- 
ter, of this city, delivered the chancellor's 
address. LL. D. was conferred on the Hon. 
George L. Danforth, judge of the Court of 
Appeals; and the Hon. William H. King, of 
Chicago. D. D. onthe Rev. J. D. Morrison, of 
Ogdensburg ; the Rev. J. M. W. Farnham, mis- 
sionary in China; the Rev. A. F, Olmstead, of 
Rhinebeck. A. M. on the Rev. William J. 
Heath and the Rev, Horace G. Day, of Schenee- 
tady; the Rev, Orlando D. C, Markey, of Blooms- 
burg, Penn. A. B. on E. D. Johnson, of 
Oswego, N. Y. ‘ 

Hamilton.—June 26th, Graduates, 88, Hon- 
orary degrees: D. D. on the Rev, James Har- 
vey Taylor, Rome; Rev. James B. Dunn, Bos- 
ton; Rev. James B. Lee, Bovina Valley; and 
Rev. Edward W. Hitchcock, Paris, France. 
LL. D. on Paul D. Morrow, judge of the 8u- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania. Doctor of Music 
ov Professor William Oscar Perkins, Boston. 
Ph. D. on Professor Augustus Chapman Mer- 
riam, of Columbia College; Professor Robert 
Ellis Thompson, of Philadelphia; Professor 
George A. Bacon, of Syracuse. The Kellogg 
Commencement prize for the oration excelling 
in composition and delivery was awarded to 





James W. Money, of Forestville; the Clark 





prize in oratory to Robert 8. Rudd, of New 
York. 

Trinity. —June 26th. Graduates, 17. THon- 
orary degrees: A. M.—Henry T. Scudder, Rev. 
Dunsimore D. Chapin, and William Masor Rum- 
baugh. D.D.—Rev. Frederic Schiller May, of 
Caius College, Cambridge. LL.D.—Jobn §&, 
White, of Cleveland, Ohio. Professor Isbon T, 
Beckwith, a graduate of Yale, has been 
elected professor of Greek. 

University of Vermont.—July 25th. Graduates, 
18. Honorary degrees: D.D.—The Rev. Lean- 
der T. Chamberlain, of Norwich, Conn.; the 
Rev. Joseph Torrey, of Yarmouth, Me.; and the 
Rev. Archibald Duff, of Sherbrooke, Quebec. 
LL.D.—William Dearling, A.M., M.D., F.R. 
C.8., of New York; and LL.D., ad eundem, on 
the Hon. George F. Edmunds. A.M,.—Rev. 
Jobn Cowan, of Essex, Vt.; and H. D. Holton, 
M.D., of Brattleboro, Vt. 

Wesleyan University.—June 26th. Graduates, 
88. Honorary degrees: D.D.—Revs. Milton 
8. Terry, of New York, Ephraim B. Harper, 
of Ontario. LL.D.—Gov. Charlies B. Andrews, 
of Connecticut. At the meeting of the trustees, 
on the 24th, $10,000 was raised by individual 
subscriptions. This, with $5,000 0n hand, gives 
$15,000 to provide for the current eapeuses of 
the ensuing year. Trustee George |. Seeney, 
of New York, proposed that the salaries of the 
professors and tutors be restored to their for- 
mer figures, and offered to pay the necessary 
balance if the restoration was voted—a pro- 
posal which was accepted. Joseph C. Burke, a 
graduate of the University and at present tn- 
structor at Wilbraham (Mass.) Academy, was 
elected assistant in physics, At the business 
meeting of the alumni five trustees were 
elected, as follows: Stephen H. Olin, Bisho 
Gilbert Haven, Dr. George H. Whitney, C. 
Hamilton, and A. C. Sinith. 

Dickinson College.—June 26th. Honorary de- 

: D.D., the Rev. Jacob 8. McMurray, 
M., the Rev. W. W, Evans and the Rev, J. 
R, Boyle. Ph.D., E. L, Evans, M. D. In 
course: A. M., W.E. Curley, W. W. Wilson, 
W. D. Morgan, J. Blackledge, J. T. Mallalieu, 
J.T. Dillon, J. W. Henderson, R. P. Long, G. E. 
Morgan, C. A. Hill, O. P. Super, 8. Harrison, 
O.R. Willis, J. B. Price. LL.D., Benjamin Harris 
Brewster, of Philadelphia. The committee of 
alumai formed to propere plans for the proves 
commemoration of the centennial of the col- 
lege, in 1888, reported one object upon which 

efforts should be concentrated—the erection 
of the new Scientific Building. Senator Bay- 
ard, of Delaware, was elected orator for the 
societies next year. 

Bates —June 26th. Graduates, 17. No hon- 
orary degrees were conferred. The annual 
statements report that the financial affairs of 
the college during the past year have been satis- 
factory; and the committee on the indebted- 
ness of the estate of the late B. E. Bates report 
that the matter is proceeding favorebly, and 
that they are confident the college will ulti- 
mately receive the full amount which Mr. 
Bates intended the institution should receive. 

College of the City of New York.—June 2th. 
Commencement exercises were held in the 
Academy of Music, before a large audience. 
Graduates, 51; thirty-one of whom received the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts and tbe otbers 
Bachelor of Science. 

VYassar.—Juane 2th. Fourteenth commence- 
ment, Graduates, 36. The exercises took place 
in the chapel, Miss EllA M. Arnold, of Ar 
cade, N. Y., delivered the salutatory, and Mise 
Emma M. Perkins, of Cooperstown, N. Y., the 
valedictory. The degree of A. M, was con- 
ferred on Miss Cynthia H. Fisher, of Cleveland, 
O., after which President Caldwell announced 
that Messrs. Matthew and John G. Vassar had 
given the college $10,000 for the purpose of a 
new chemical and philosophical labratory. 

Wellesley College.—June 25th, First commence- 
ment. Graduates, 19 young Indies. The exer- 
cises were not public and admission was grant- 
ed to those only who were invited. About 
two thousand persons were present. An ora- 
tion was delivered by the Rev. Dr. R. 8. Storrs 
and an address was also given by the Rev, Dr. 
Howard aoe. 

Georgetown University.—June 26th. Sixty-sec- 
ond commencement. Graduates, 17. Presi- 
dent Hayes and Attorney-General Devens at- 
tended the exercises. 

Pennsylvania College.—Gettysburg, Pa., June 
26th. Graduates, 11. The honorary degree of 
A. M. was conferred on the Rev. John Tomlin- 
son, of Aaronsbarg, Pa. a 

Georgia Colo University. — Atlanta, Ga. 
June 6th. Graduates, 5. The following alumni 
received the degree of Master of Arts: R. IL 
Carter, Sparta, Ga. ; W. H. Crogman, Atlanta; 
8. B. Morse, Brunswick, Ga.; FE. J. Penny, 
Andover, Mass.; G. 8. Smith, Raleigh, N. C.; 
H. H. Williams, Blackshear, Ga.—all of whom 
are preachers or teachers. A pew building 
will soon be erected, at a cost of $75,000. 

Northwestern University.—Evanston, lll,, June 
#th. Graduates, 27; eight of whom were 


young ladies. 

A cal School.—June Ath. Grad- 
uates, 19, At the annual meeting of the Alum- 
ni the Rev. Edward H. Greeley presided. ‘The 
following were appointed as an executive com- 
mittee for the ensuing year: Professor E. C. 
Smith, D.D., and Professor C. M. Mead, D.D., 
of Andover; Rev. Joshua Coit, of Lawrence ; 
Rev. William 8. Hubbell, of Somerville; and 
Rev G. B. Spalding, of Dover, N. H. Rev. A. 
Hastings Ross, of Oberlin College, delivered an 
address upon ‘‘ The usages of our churches in 
securing ministers as pastors or stated supe 
plies.” Rev. George F. Herrick, of Constanti- 
nople, delivered an address on “Theological 
Edvention in the Ottoman Empire.” The 
trustees of the Seminary have received the res- 
ignations of the Rev. John L. Taylor, Smith 
professor of theology and homiletics in the 
special course and lecturer on pastoral theolo- 
gy, and of the Rev. Austin Phelps, Bartlett 

rofessor of sacred rhetoric. Professor Taylor 
has been, connected with the Seminary nearly 
thirty years, as treasurer, trustee, and professor. 
Professor Phelps has been connected with the 
institution since 1846. Both retire on account 
of impaired health. The Seminary has received 





from Professor Taylor a gift of $20,000. 
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Personalities, 


A coBREsPONDENT of the Albany Journal 
describes Mrs. Mary Clemmer’s home in Wash- 
ington as a large, square, hospitable red brick 
house, about balf a square diagonally distant 
from the main front of the Capitol. In effect 
it is not unlike Gen. Garfield’s residence, cor- 
ner of 18th and I Streets, in the northwest sec- 
tion of the city, having, like that, a broad 
central hall, with parlors on one side and 
library and dining-room on the other. A Jittle 
lawn lies in front of it, protected from the 
street by a handsome fron fence. Through 
the center of this a gravel walk, bordered with 
roses, leads up to the door, and other roses 
climb the stately walls on either side, Two 
years ago there was none of this floral beauty. 
It is the creation and the recreation of Mrs. 
Clemmer’s busy hand. The house was then 
new, and was bought by her from a gentleman 
who had built it for his family use, ‘‘ All Mrs, 
Clemmer’s surroundings,” says the writer, 
“give the impression of a cultured lady, but 
scarcely of a literary one; for she is domestic 
par excellence, and every detail of her home is 
harmonized and supervised by herself.” 


--.-Albert Weber, the well-known sano 
manufacturer, who died in this city 13¢ week, 
came to America from a small town in Bavaria, 
in 1829. When he bad earned a thousand dol- 
lars by giving music lessons and working at 
his trade, he began business on his own 
account ina room or two, where he repaired 
pianos. The business prospered, and he 
opened a store. Then he began to manufac- 
ture pianos at the rate of five a week, which 
was considered a large number. The number, 
however, gradually increased and is now about 
fortyaweek. Mr. Weber himeelf, it is said, 
supervised the manufacture of over fourteen 
thousand of these instruments. The property 
left his wife and son is estimated at $500,000. 





. Northampton, Mass., has a resident who 
is imitating one of Thoreau’s eccentricitics— 
going to jail rather than submit to a poll-tax 
_ His name is John Brown Smith ; and he founds 
* gn application for a writ of habeas corpus on 
several grounds, one of which is that he is not 
a citizen of the United States, but the ac- 
knowledged ruler of the independent sovereign- 
ty known as John Brown Smith. Hence, ac- 
cording to international law, he is equal with 
the other sovereignties of the world;and not 
subject to arrest while residing in foreign 
countries, for the same reason that embassa- 
dors are exempt from the operation of civi} 
law. 


_«+e+Miss Frances Ridley Havergal, the writer 
of religious verse and prose, died, after a short 
and severe illness, at Caswell Bay, Swansea, 
England, June 8d. She was one of thé editors 
of ahymn and tune-book, entitled “Songs of 
Grace and Glory,” to which she contributed 
many hymns and tunes. She also published two 
small volumes of religious and miscellaneous 
poetry —‘‘The Ministry of Song” and “ Un- 
der the Surface.’’ These, with her devotional 
meditations — ‘‘ My King,’’ “‘The Royal Com- 
mandments,” “ The Royal Bounty,” etc. —have 
obtained a very wide circulation in England 
and have been reissued in this country. 


..-.-Mr. Louis J. Jennings, who edited The 
Times of this city several years, has been 
obliged to suspend the publication of his Lon- 
don venture, Zhe Week. It was modeled on 
the American plan and was a bright and read- 
able paper ; but the average London reader pre- 
fers to continue on with the full reports of the 
parliamentary debates. 


.»»-Professor Tyndall says that in Edison’s 
telephone there is no action which men of 
science would not at one time have pronounced 
possible in theory, but impossible of realiza- 
tion anda mere dream. It'was through ex- 
perimental tact alone that so great things had 
been brought about. 


--»-Mr. Alvan Clark, of Cambridge, the 
leader of the telescope makers of the world, is 
now seventy-six years old and still full of en- 
ergy and skill. For forty years Mr. Clark was 
a portrait painter, and earned $20,000 by his 
art before he began his telescopic experiments. 


-++»Professor Willard Fiske, of Cornell Unt- 
versity, has lately sailed for Iceland, where he 
will spend his summer vacation in adding to 
his extensive knowledge of the history and 
language of that country. 


-+eA nephew of Talleyrand’s has lately died 
im Paris, Prince Charles de Talleyrand, Duc de 
Périgord. He was ninety-one years of age, 
and since 1830 had lived a retired life. 


«»»eOne thousand dollars has: been sub- 
scribed toward the fund for a bronze statue of 
William Lioyd Garrison, to be erected in 
Boston. 

. .-The London World has discovered that 


in th Emperor of China is the stoutest monarch 
talle&e world and the Emperor of Germany the 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


~ Srieuce, 1 


Ms, Lockyer continues his investigations 
upon the compound character of our so-called 
elements, and seems to be strengthening and 
fortifying his position ina very effective manner, 
By an elaborate discussion of the catalogue 
of bright lines visible in the spectrum of the 
chromosphere, he shows that the lines most 
frequently seen are precisely those which he 
calls ‘‘basic’’ (4, ¢., those which are common 
to the spectra of several elements when tested 
at varying temperatures), and not those which 
are ordinarily most conspicuous in the spectra 
of the elements to which they have been hith- 
erto attributed, In fact, while admitting that 
there is a general agreement between the in- 
tensity and appearance of the lines in the spec- 
trum of a metal volatilized by the electric arc 
and the corresponding dark lines in the solar 
spectrum, he points out that the differences 
are great and important, and even goes so far 
as to say: 

“The upshot of this inquiry, even already, 
is as follows: The discrepancy which I nor 


ed out, six years ago, between the solar and 


terrestrial spectra of calcium is not an excep- 


tional, but @ truly typical case. Variations of 
the same kind stare us in the face when the 
nifviie anatomy of the spectrum of almost 
every one of the so-called elements is studied. 
1", therefore, the argument for the existence of 
oir terrestrial elements in extra-terrestrial 
vodies, epee bo] sun, is to depend upon 
the perfect matching of the wavo-lengths and 
{atensities of the metallic and Fraunhofer 
dines, then the elements with wi we are ac- 
quainted do not exist in the sun." 


The Italics are Mr. Lockyer’s; but notice 
the ‘‘if.” Ina note more recently published 
in Nature, he says: 

‘*T have lately been studying the spectrum 
of sodium under new experimental conditions, 

. The vapor given off from the metal, 

after slow distillation in a vacuum for some 
time, shows the red and green lines [of sodium] 
without any trace whatever of the ycllow one 
{DJ Hydrogen is given off in large quanti- 
ies, and at times the Cc line and the red ‘ struc- 
ture’ are seen alone.” 
It is not quite clear whether the “ hydrogen 
given off in large quantities ” is determined to 
be hydrogen by some chemical test, or merely 
inferred to be such from the presence of the C 
line and the peculiar streaky structure of the 
red background, which is so characteristic of 
the hydrogen spectrum. Probably'the latter. 
It is impossible, however, to judge of the full 
force and significance of the result without 
fuller details. 
“..When the Poukowa observatory was es- 
tablished by the Emperor Nicholas it was made 
a fundamental article of its endowment that it 
should be kept “‘in the first line,” second to 
none in its equipment and organization. In 
nearly every respect it has hitherto maintained 
this position; but its equatorial (the twin 
sister of which is in the observatory of Har- 
vard College), which at the time of its erection 
was the most powerful telescope in existence, 
has of late years been surpassed by many 
others. The Russian Government has, there- 
fore, determined to procure a new one, more 
powerful than any now existing, and have ap- 
propriated for the purpose 250,000 roubles — 
something more than $180,000, Struve, the 
director of the observatory, is coming to this 
country, to examine the great telescope at 
Washington, and the chances are that our own 
opticians, Alvan Clark & Son, will have the 
making of the new object-glass, which will be 
about 30 or 32 inches in diameter, The metal 
work of the instrument will probably be done 
in Europe. 

..A comet was discovered by Swift, of 
Rochester, on the morning of June 20th—first 
seen four days before, but not determined to 
be a comet until the date named. Its position 
on June 20th, about 11 P.M., was north decli- 
nation 68° 40’ and right ascension 2h, 4%m, 
14s, Observations on the next evening show 
it to be moving almost due north, and almost 
exactly 1° per day. It is small and faint and 
probably receding from the sun, so that it is 
not likely to become any more conspicuous 
than at present, though it requires longer ob- 
servation to determine its orbit exactly. 


.. Perhaps the two most extreme distances 
that materials have been transported at the 
close of the Ice Period in the United States are 
afforded by specimens of Montana gold in 
quartz found at Memphis, Tenn., and in fos- 
sils of Ontario and Ohio carried to Baton 
Rouge, La.—the first 1,700, the second 1,100 
miles. In New England the extreme distance 
of transportation has been about 100 miles. 


.».-An important essay on certain parasitic 
worms inhabiting reptiles and birds has been 
published in the ‘‘Proceedings” of the Canadian 
Institute. It appears that the little shad-worm 
go abundant in the Hudson in 1878 is a round 
worm, Ascaris adunca. 


.. The sea-worms or Annelides of the coast 
of Virginia have been elaborately described by 
Professor Webster, of Union College, who has 
spent several seasons in their study; also col- 











lecting at points south and north of that state. 


Biissions, 


Many who have some knowledge of mission- 
ary statistics have, doubtless, often wondered 
what sort of Christians the figures for com- 
municants represent. Are Christians won from 
heathenism earnest, faithful, spiritual Chris- 
tians, such as are found in the churches at 
home? At the London Conference on Missions 
the Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson answered this 
question, so far as China is concerned, from 
observations made by himself. He first showed 
how little Chinamen can gain by becoming 
Christians. At best, if they become helpers, 
they can only receive a very small salary, hardly 
sufficient to keep them alive; while, on the 
other hand, they lose the companionship of 
their friends and become outcasts, and have 
difficulties in their business which they never 
had before. In a worldly point of view they 
are losers, rather than gainers, in becoming 
Christians, But, says Mr. Stevenson, they 
take all this joyfully, and freely hazard their 
lives for the Gospel. “‘They can cut off our 
heads,” remarked some Chinese Christians to 
Mr. Stevenson; ‘‘but they cannot behead 
Christ.” There are many noble women among 
the converts. One who went to a missionary 
hospital became @ convert while an inmate. 
When she left, she found her husband’s home 
closed to her. For some years she was shut 
out; but she did not despair nor give up her 
religion. Finally she induced her husband to 
accept the Gospel, then her son, and others of 
her relatives, until eleven in all were converted. 
In conclusion, Mr. Stevenson says: 


“T have found nowhere in Christian lands 
men and women of a higher type than I met in 
China—of a finer spiritual experience, of a 
7 spiritual tone, or of nobler spiritual life, 

ere missions show such fruit, they are be- 
yond the impeachment of producing shallow 
and transitory impressions; and I came away 
with the conviction that there are in the native 
churches in China not only the elements of 
stability, but of that steadfast and irresistible 
revolut on that will carry over the whole em- 
pire to the new faith.” 


. Some weeks ago we stated that several 
teachers of the London Missionary Society had 
been poisoned by the savages of New Guinea. 
There are now at hand details of the sad affair. 
The Rev. J. Chalmers visited the eastern shore 
of New Guinea shortly after the poisoning, 
and examined the natives at the place, Isuisu. 
The natives were very shy, and denied that 
they had poisoned the teachers ; but they were 
ready to give compensation for the deaths. 
The people said that the poisoning was done by 
asorcerer,named Nanagere, at the request of 
some natives of Isuisu, who wanted the goods 
of the teachers. Mr. Chalmers found that the 
boxes had been broken open and the goods 
stolen. He was urged to lead an expedition 
against Nauagere and take revenge on him. 
“Let us,” said the people, “go and take Nau- 
agere. We should like to eat him.” This pro- 
posal Mr. Chalmers, of course, declined. At 
other stations along the coast, ‘‘ some amidst 
fierce cannibals, the teachers are working 
with every encouragement ; and, with the mis- 
sionaries, are rapidly gaining the confidence of 
natives for miles inland.”’ 


-++eThe missionaries in Turkey are reporting 
various signe of an increasing liberality of 
Greek and Armenian Christians toward Pro- 
testants. Mr. Parmelee, of Trebizond, tells 
in a recent letter how he and the Armenians, 
and the Roman Catholics as well, were invited 
to attend the funeral of the Greek archbishop of 
the province, who died at the age of 105. The 
archbishop had been known for his beney- 
olence and liberality and had lived a blameless 
life. Mr. Parmelee attended the funeral sery- 
ices and made a brief address in Armenian, 
the Armenian bishop speaking in the Turkish. 
The Roman Catholics were not represented. 
Afterward Mr. Parmelee received a call from a 
bishop and a committee of the Greek Church, 
and was thanked for his address, and was in- 
structed aleo to send their thanks to his Mis- 
sion Board in America. Before the deputation 
left Mr. Parmelee’s house they requested a copy 
of his address. The meeting was a very pleas- 
ant one. 


...-The first real Indian Pandit who has ever 
visited England has, says Professor Monier 
Williams, just been admitted a member of Ox- 
ford University. He is scarcely twenty-three 
years of age. Professor Williams says: “We 
have had others here who have borne the name ; 
but no real Sanskrit scholar has ever before 
had the courage to break the rules of caste, 
give offense to his own family, incur the odium 
and contempt of the whole fraternity of his 
brother Pandits, and expose himself to the cer- 
tainty of excommunication on his return to In- 
dia.” Mr. Williams regards his arrivalin En- 
gland as a remarkable sign of the times. . It 
proves, he says, that the educated classes of 
India are beginning to be intolerant of caste 
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[July 8, 1879. 


B. W. M., closes his labors tem) 
een lling eye- 


BOSTWICK, F. E., Chester, 0., will close his 
labors in August. 


BUREE, J., accepts call to Elizabeth, Penn. 
COX, 8. hy at Port Jefferson, N. Y. 

D. SHELDON, ord. at Beverly, N. 
J., June 


HUNT, Honacz B, Newton Theo. Sem, 

comes pastor at Amenia, N. Y., in vane 
JONES, a deen Onion River, Wis., resigns. 
JORDAN, J. C., Morgantown, W. Va., resigns. 





pastor at Edwardsburgh, Mich. 
KIRKPATRICK, J. A., Ironton, O., resigns. 
MURPHY, J. B., D. D., First ch., Des Moines, 
Ia., resigns. 

RANDOLPH, Warren, PDs inst. over Cen- 
tral ch., Newport, R.I 

RONEY, Wituum, died recently at Chicago, 
I., ‘aged 6. 

SUBLETTE, R. A., ord. at Greenwood, Tex. 


TRAVIS, G. J., removes from Chittenango, 
N. Y., to Iowa Falls, In. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
eer CuaRes H., accepts call to Firet 
., West Springfield, Mass. 
ALvon, Avavusrvs, accepts call to Braintree, 


auvonn, H., declines supply at Killingworth, 


ANDERSON, Marruew, Senpoe. ch., New 

Haven, Conn., dismisse 

AVERILL, Jaume O., ord, - Flushing, L. L 

BAINUM, G. W., Bunker Hill, accepts call to 
Independent ch., Streator, Ll. 

BENNETT, Josers_L., inst. over First ch., 
Spencerport, N. Y. 

= Joun T., Saco, Me., becomes pastor 

of Chesnut-st. ch., Lynn, ‘Mass. 
ere B. F., Darien, called to West- 


BRADFORD A. ©., Andover Sem., 
engages oe pine. I Fiat Rock, Mich., a year. 
aes ig ty Wma. Ivzs, D.D., Brooklyn, 
N.Y is again under treatment for cancer. 
CHAMBERLAIN, J.C., ord, at Union Grove, 


DsCAMP, A. F., invited to supply in Kent, 
Conn., one year. 


HARRINGTON, J. L., Orange, accepts call to 
East Dorset, Vt. , : 


JENKINS, Davin, Bloomfield, Iowa, resigns. 
KUTZ, H. D., New .Haven, Conn» declines 
wae to Suspension Bridge, N 

W: in’ Turk with 
LOC Eahiy, fe velling this coxeesy. 


manne F. R., D.D., wnadicaows, N. ¥., 
goes to Europe for two months. 
MILLER, R., Calumet, Mich., resigns. 
POND, J. Evants, inst. over "Second ch, War- 
ren, Me. 
RANKIN, J. O., declines call to Greenfield 
Hill, Conn. 
RICHARDS Bh rea Andover Sem. 
called to h., Chelsea, Mass. . 
SARGENT, 5 “he 7 at Winnebago, Ill. 
SELL, H. T., Lysander, N. ¥., has gone to 
Europe for three months. 
SOUTHGATE, C. M., Dedham, Mass., has 
gone to Europe. ran 
YLOR, Joun L., Prof. in Andover 
¥ bed on account of ill health. i 
ene = Wm. M., D.D., New York City, has 
or Europe. 


‘eine prin ¥., Andover Sem., aceepts 
call to North-ave. ch., Cambridge, Mass. 


LUTHERAN. 


J , 0., 
CULLER, 2. B whan accepts 


ae ty P. J., removes from Moline, 
IL, to Canby, Mina. 

KAST, A. J. B., removes from Camden, Ind., 
to Dixon, Til. 

KUNKELMAN, J. A., settles at Nebraska 
City, Neb. 

QCcHMIDT | C., Vines Springs, Ind., removes to 
Orwigeburg, Penn. 


SMITH, A. R., removes om La Grange, Ind. 
to West Brookfield, O —" 


YOUNT A. L., inst. at Bridgewater, Nova 
Scotia. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
HLEROEEE, P, M., ord. deacon in New York 
ty. 


BRADIN, B. M., ord. priest in New York City. 
ee H. G., ord. deacon in New York 
y: ‘ 
BUCK, G. H. ee we ted e 
DeHART, W. W., ord. priest in ork 
DRAPE: J. B,, ord. deacon fn How ork 


a , G. A., ord, deacon in New Y 
FRISBY, W. B., ord. deacon in New York 
mull, . cord. deacon in New York 
HO. VB. A. D.D., assumes his duties as 
dean of Gen. Theo. Sem., New York City. 
INGLE, Jeux E., Woodbridge, N. J., accepts 
enderaon 
MAGUIRE, Mediates Bes Se 


Re neta iy 
THOMPSON, A. J., ord. deacon in New York 


* L. W., ord. deacon in New York 
, P. C., ord. deacon in New Wow Yous 





PARTE, A..V., ord, deacon oie 


KENDALL, C. B., en oan eae Senge 
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Bre Suuday-sctoo, 


LESSON FOR JULY 13th. 


THE SECURICY OF BELIEVERS. — Rom. 
vii, 28—39. 

Norgs.— The Eighth of Romans is one of 
the most instructive and important chapters of 
the Bible. The present lesson is the conclu- 
sion of it, showing how all things work together 
for the good of Christians who are secure in 
Christ. “<The called according to his purpose.” 
— Those who love God love him as a result of 
his having first loved them, and purposed to 
call them through the gift of Jesus Christ and 
through his Spirit in their hearts. Whom 
he did foreknow he also did predestinate, — By 
‘* predestinate is meant to determine before- 
hand. God determined beforehand those 
whom he foreknew ; that is, those whom he 
beforehand chose in his own good knowledge 
to predetermine. No ground of the fore- 
knowledge is here suggested, and it seems 
to rest not in anything in the creature, but 
in God’s excellent will. “6 To be emformed 
to the image of his Son.”".—By the influence 
of the Spirit in the successive steps of jus- 
tification and _ glory. “ Them he also 
called,’” —By special gracious influences of 
the Spirit so effective as to be obeyed. Of 
course, God calls every one; but some resist. 
This refers tothe calling which is effective. 
“‘ He also justified.""—Accepted them as 
his ; treats them as if they were righteous, and 
not sinners. “* He also glorified...—The 
glorifying is certain; and so Paul says “ glori- 
fied,” instead of will glorify. “ What shall 
we say then?’’—Here Paul begins a series of 
triamphant questions, which show the blessed 
state into which this blessed will of God has 
brought his children. §¢ Who shall lay any- 
thing to the charge of Gods elect ?.—The phrase 
{s legal: Who shall bring any charge, accusa- 
tion, against those whom God has chosen as his 
children ? It ts God that justifieth. Who is 
he that condemneth ??.—These two questions go 
together. If God acquits, who dare condemn ? 
——"* Tt ts Christ that died,” ete.—With this 
last part of the verse should go the first part 
of the next verse: ‘‘Who shall separate us 
from the love of Christ?” If Christ has done 
so much for us, has died even, and now 
since his resurrection is interceding for us 
by God’s right hand, who then shall sep- 
arate us from such love as this? “‘ Maketh 
intercession.”"—-We cannot understand this; 
but we know that Christ 668 pray the Father 
for his children. “© Nay, in all these things,” 
—This verse is a parenthesis, thrown in to show 
that these persecutions were to be expected. 
——" Angels,"—Whether good or bad. 
** Nor principalities nor powers.”"—That is, higher 
ranks of angels. ‘* Creature.”"—Object 
which God has created. § Love of God. — 
His love to us, shown in his sacrifice of his Son, 
Jesus Christ. 

Instruction.—There is no calling like God’s 
calling. It is a fine thing to be called to a great 
party, to an honored position, one that we are 
very proud to accept; but beyond any other 
invitation is that to the marriage supper of the 
Lamb. Are you one of God's children? Then 
he has called you to it. 

God makes no call that everybody is not at 
liberty to obey, nor which God does not desire 
everybody to obey. If anybody does not obey 
the call, it is not God’s fault. Blessed are they 
to whom the call is effective. 

The first thing that God predetermines for 
his children whom he chooses is “ that they 
may be conformed to the image of his Son.”’ 
Jesus is the pattern set before us all. Just as 
an artist goes into a picture-gallery to make an 
accurate copy of a famous painting, so God 
bids us all be such artists, making Christ’s life 
and character our pattern, image, which we 
must make our character like, The first thing 
God wants is, not our being glorified, but our 
being like Christ, being righteous; and then he 
can treat us as righteous, justify us, and then 
glorify us, 

The acquittal and blessedness of the saints 
who try to be like Christ is sure. They will not 
fail. God takes the matter in charge. It isa 
thing settled. The steps are all fixed and firm. 
Read them in the thirtieth verse and be not 
afraid. 

It fs most strange that those for whom Christ 
died should be so afraid that God will not take 
care of their final salvation. If God gave his 
Son, cannot he be trusted to give the lesser 
every-day gifts of his grace ? 

Above all, trials and sufferings have no power 
to separate a believer from God. In them all 
he sees his good Father's hand leading him 
through dark ways, and he cannot be afraid. 

The man who knows that God is his friend 
and that He has given Jesus to die for him 
may well exult. He is more than a conqueror. 
The happiest man in the world is the true 
Christian, who knows that he is taken good 
eare of by the King of the universe, and that, 
whatever happens, all will be well with him. It 
{s very blessed to trust in God. 

Jesus says of his disciples that “No map 
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shall pluck them out of my Father’s hand.” 
The highest angel, the mightiest devil is noth- 
ing against. God. If he holds usin the hollow 
of his hand, then God’s love is secure to us, 
and we may trust his love implicitly. Our only 
danger is from ourgelves. Let us not be high- 
minded, but fear. 





cD 


Pebbles, 


A MONSTER serpent has been seen in Con- 
esus Lake. It had ahead like a horse and 
wore a second-hand ulster. 


...-Greenland is noted for its absence of 
eats. The long night of six months kills them 
off in their efforts to meow it through. To 
nervous old bachelors this intelligence is in 
favor of Greenland. 








....A damsel applied fora place behind a 
counter. ‘‘What clerical experience have 
you ?”” asked the man of dry goods. ‘Very 
little,’? she said, with a blush; “for I only 
Joined the church last week." 


....4 man asked for admission to a show for 
half price, as he had but one eye.—Hzch, But 
the manager told him it would take him twice 
as long to see the show as it would anybody 
else, and charged him double. 


...-The Yonkers Statesman says that if it 
wasn’t for the kind and considerate gentleman 
who leaves our milk every morning at the back 
door we suppose our pame also would appear 
in the papers among those going to the “‘ water- 
ing places.” 


. «The strangest thing in mathematics or 
history is the fact that, notwithstanding there 
are 1,000 men in a regiment, one man consti- 
tutes the major part of it; and, although there 
are thirty-one days in the mouth, one day is the 
fourth of July. 


eooe* What is your business here?” asked an 
{rate beauty of an Irish hotel servant, whom 
she found at her door. ‘To answer the belles, 
marm,”’ said the ready Hibernian, with a look 
of respectful admiration, which won him a 
emile and a quarter. 


+oeeThe wheelbarrow is the most useful and 
elegant appendage of a well-regulated back 
yard. Any one coming in contact with one on 
a very dark night cannot fail to be struck 
forcibly with the truth of this remark. He’ll 
tumble to it at once. 


-»--Drilling her class in poetry, a teacher 
quoted the familiar lines of Tennyson, ‘‘ You 
must wake and call me early, call me early, 
mother dear.”” ‘‘ Now,’ she asked, ‘‘ why did 
the girl want to be called early?” ‘ Don’t 
know,” replied Tommy, ‘‘ unless it was because 
that was her name.” 


..».When Benjamin Franklin was an editor, 
he was in the habit of writing to the young 
ladies who sent in poetry, saying in honeyed 
language that, owing tothe crowded state of 
his columns, etc., but he would endeavor to 
circulate their productions in manuscript; 
and then he tied the poems to the tail of his 
kite for ‘‘ bobs,” 


.... A gentleman and his daughter staying at 
X——, having received an invitation to a party 
a short distance off, sent to the railway staticn 
and ordered a fly to be at their residence at 8 
Pp. M. the next day. The following morning at 
8 o’clock a fly arrived. When asked his busi- 
ness, the driver said he had come, according to 
order, at8 p.m. ‘Well, what do you suppose 
‘8 P.M.’ means, then?” ‘“ Why, eight punc- 
tual, mind,” was the reply. 


.++- LONDON BRIDGE ; 
Proud and lowly, beggar and lord, 
Over the bridge they go, 
Rags and velvet, fetter and sword, 
Poverty, pomp, and woe. 
Who will stop but to laugh and sing ? 
Self is calling, and self is king! 
Who weeps at the beggar’s grave? 
Crusts they pray for, but love they crave, 


Beggar and lord, 
Fetter and sword, 
Prison and palace, shadow and sun, 
Velvet and rags, 
So the world wags, 
Until the river no more shall run. 


Sparkle, river! merrily roll ! 
Laugh with the gay and the bright ; 
Who will care for the weary soul 
Under thy arch to-night ? 
Who will pity her, who will save ? 
Never a tear the cold world gave ! 
Down there in the rolling Thames, 
God will pity what man condemns. 


Velvet and rags, 
So the world wags, 
Prison and palace, shadow and sun, 
Fettered and free, 
So shall it be, 
Until the river no more shall run. 











Literature, 
The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 


Sor further notice. 


THE JULY MAGAZINES AND RE- 
VIEWS. 





THOUGH no one of the magazines for 
July has any especially attractive feature, 
they are each and all better than they 
usually average. In Harper's may be found 
illustrated sketches on ‘‘ Narragansett Pier,” 
by Charles Carroll; ‘‘ The Land o’ Burns,” 
by William H. Rideing; ‘‘Fifty Years of 
American Art,” by G. W. 8. Benjamin; and 
the ‘“‘Storming of Stony Point,” by H. P. 
Johnson. The contribution that will at- 
tract the most attention, however, is Mr. E. 
P. Whipple’s “ Recollections of Charles 
Sumner,” whom he knew away back in the 
days when Sumner was waiting for clients 
in the little office where Longfellow, Emer- 
son, Prescott, and George 8. Hillard used 
to pass much of their leisure with him. He 
had just come back from his first visit to 
Europe, and was full of the social success 
he had met with, as the readers of Mr. 
Pierce’s biography will remember. Mr. 
Whipple thought in those days that Sumner 
was a man who would devote himself to 
assisting and cheering on others to emi- 
nence, rather than strive to become eminent 
himself. He gives many pleasant reminis- 
cences of their early conversations, as well 
as of those at various times from 1843 to 
the last years of Sumner’s life, and succeeds 
in making the paper quite as good as his 
excellent one, in a previous number of the 
magazine, on Choate. Another contribu- 
tion that will probably have many readers 
is ‘‘The Diary of a Man of Fifty,” by 
Henry James, Jr. It is the first story 
that Mr. James has contributed to this mag- 
azine, and is one of the longest, dullest 
French imitations that has appeared in 
many a day. If Mr. James could only find 
a hero somewhere in Europe who is not 
rich, a8 a matter of course; who is not 
always doing something simply to keep 
from being bored; or, in fact, if he would 
present to us anybody worth knowing— 
something or somebody who is not one of 
his automatons—readers who appreciate his 
finished style and culture would undoubted- 
ly welcome the change. What Mr. Curtis 
says, however, a page or two further on, in 
the ‘‘ Easy Chair,” is encouraging, after read- 
ing Mr. James. It seems to him that the 
old masculine, simple taste in literature is 
recovering itself, against the morbid over-re- 
finement and introspection of the age. 
‘Poetry like Swinburne’s,” he thinks, 
‘and prose like Mallock’s exhibit the ex- 
tremity of certain tendencies of the time, 
which are incompatible with the hearty, 
healthy fresh breeze and pure sunshine of 
the great hights of literature.” It is not 
easy to believe, though, that the old writers 
are again to become the fashion, just at 
present. 

Scribner's leads with another paper on 
actors and acting, by J. Brander Matthews, 
which deals this time chiefly with those who 
have attempted to portray distinctively 
American characters. But the paper of the 
most value is one entitled ‘‘Summer En- 
tomology,” by Edward A. Samuels. A very 
entertaining account will be found in this 
of hunting for moths and butterflies, and 
the illustrations accompanying the article 
are particularly excellent in delicacy and 
finish. The other illustrated papers are 
‘Madame Bonaparte’s Letters from Eu- 
rope”; the third installment of the articles 
on Brazil; an account of Trinity Parish in 
this city, by Mr. Rideing; and a description 
of some of Mr. Edison’s inventions. James 
Jackson Jarves writes of ‘‘ American Mu- 
seumsof Art,” and Dr. George M. Beard of 
“The Delusions of Clairvoyance.” The 
serial, ‘‘Haworth’s,” increases in interest; 
but the short stories of the number are the 
poorest of the poor. If the poem on 
Thomas Moore, by Mr. Stoddard, be ex- 
cepted, as much might be said of the poetry 
also. In fact, this issue has very little in it 
that has any quality akin to literature. 

In The Atlantic the story, ‘‘ Massy 
Sprague’s Daughter,” is given the first place 
and is offered as the chief attraction. We 
have read its thirty-four pages attentively; 








but we would Have much hesitancy in re- 


peating the reading aloud in any home- 
circle. What ‘The Scarlet Letter” dealt 
with lightly, delicately, unrepulsively this 
story gives grossly—grossly in its superla- 
tive sense. It isa strong piece of literary 
work, though, and the writer, whoever he 
or she may be, is thoroughly proficient 
and skillful. Possibly, if we may haz 
ard a guess, the authcr of ‘‘Hetty’s 
Strange Story” has had something to 
do with its manufacture. Mr. Warner, in 
his second paper on ‘‘The People who 
Wrote for Shakespeare,” is thoroughly equal 
to gratifying any reader who may have a 
curiosity about Shakespeare’s countrymen 
in their every-day life. If he would only 
continue a little further, and make the at- 
tempt, his readers might be indebted to him 
for a book to put on the shelf in company 
with Thackeray’s ‘‘ Four Georges” or to be 
read with Macaulay’s celebrated third chap- 
ter. The next best contribution, after Mr. 
Warner's, is a historical sketch of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society, by Edward Everett 
Hale, which he names ‘‘ A Fossil from the 
Tertiary Age.” This college fraternity, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hale, is as old as the Declar- 
ation of Independence, it having come into 
existence at William and Mary College, in 
1776; and there is a tradition that the found- 
er was Thomas Jefferson. ‘‘ But, unfortu- 
nately,” says Mr. Hale, ‘‘there is not a 
shadow of a line of evidence to show that 
Jefferson had anything to do with it.” An- 
other fancy has been that the Society was 
invented by the French officers in Rocham- 
beau’s army, after the pattern of the Ger- 
man Illuminati. The one, however, to 
whom the Society owed at the start the ex- 
tension which has given it any renown was 
a young graduate of Harvard, named Elisha 
Parmele; and the original idea of the ear- 
liest members was to form a philosophical 
club, whose purposes should go far beyond 
the narrow range of the college studies of 
those days and should include not only the 
wide range of what was then called ‘‘ phi- 
losophy,” but the consideration at the same 
time of political questions. 

The opening article in Zippincott’s Maga- 
zine is the first of a series entitled ‘‘Sum- 
merland Sketches; or, Rambles in the Back- 
woods of Mexicoand Central America,” by 
Dr. Felix L. Oswald, which gives a glimpse 
of a comparatively new region and is an 
excellent descriptive article. A few pages 
further on is a very good illustrated sketch 
of Joseph Jefferson, ‘‘ At and After the 
Play,” as Mr. L. OC. Davis, the writer, en- 
titles it. Thomas Hughes, who gives much 
of his work lately to American - monthliés, 
also contributes a paper concerning ‘ En- 
glish Views of Franklin,” basing it on Mr. 
Bigelow’s work. 

Appleton’s Journal contains a long story 
by Mary Wager-Fisher of some merit, both 
in delineation of character and literary ex- 
ecution; two chapters of ‘‘ Italian Sketches,” 
which describe the homes of the plaster- 
images makers and Italian moving; and four 
or five of the noticeable contributions that 
have lately appeared in the leading English 
monthlies—Karl Blind’s ‘‘ Conspiracies in 
Russia” being one and The Spectator’s re- 
view of Mr. Browning’s ‘‘ Dramatic Idyls” 
another. Altogether, this numberis a cap- 
ital one. The Helectic also has a better selec- 
tion this month than for sometime. Among 
others are Robert Buchanan’s sketch of Sid- 
ney Dobell; Professor Mivart’s paper ‘On 
the Study of Natural History,” from The 
Contemporary Review; and Professor Grant 
Allen’s ‘A Problem in Human Evolution,” 
from the Fortnightly Review. The steel por- 
trait is of Genera) Albert J. Myer. 

The contents of The Popular Science 
Monthly are as practical and suggestive as 
usual. Dr. William H. Wahl leads with a 
paper on ‘‘ Wasted Forces,” in which he 
points out the loss of the world in failing to 
utilize the heat of the sun, the movement of 
winds, tides, and cataracts. Professor Bain 
gives the second installment of his review of 
John Stuart Mill, and articles on ‘‘A Ques- 
tion of Eating,” ‘‘ The Condition of Women 
from a Zodlogical Point of View,” and 
“Food and Feeding” will be found suffi- 
ciently mixed with new idecs to gratify any 
one. The writer of the first, for instance, 
Dr. William Browning, states that it is not 
always best to eat slowly nor to thoroughly 
chew the food. The number contains a 
portrait and sketch of Julius Robert Mayer, 











the German contributor to the doctrine of 
conservation of forces. 

Of the two Reviews, it cannot be said, as 
of the magazines, that their contents aver- 
age better than ordinarily. They are both 
rather dull. Mr. Richard O. McOormick’s 
account of ‘‘Our Success at Paris in 1878,” 
which occupies the first place in The North 
American Review, would do very well 4s an 
official report; but here its detailed cata- 
logue is tedious. Of the other contributions, 
which include Thomas Hughes’s second 
paper on ‘‘The Public Schools of England ” 
and Mrs. Stowe’s continuation of ‘The 
Education of the Freedmen,” an historical 
review of ‘‘ The Revolution in Russia,” by a 
Russian Nihilist, is the most important. 
The writer presents at som» length the his- 
tory of the strife between the Czar and the 
people, showing that the generally enter- 
tained belief in the traditional and absolute 
loyalty of the Russians must be accepted 
with considerable allowance; that Nihilism 
is far from being & movement opposed to 
the Russian historical traditions, but is the 
necessary outgrowth of the previous social 
development of the nation, and that its 
great purpose is to lead Russia back into the 
old channel of its normal growth, rather 
than to destruction. In The International 
Review the choice in interest must lie be- 
tween an account of Russian universities, by 
Charles K. Adams, and Edwin De Leon’s 
discussion of ‘‘ The Khedive’s Coup d’ Htat.” 
Other contributions, on George Eliot as a 
social reformer, George Sand‘'s life and 
writings, and Dr. Channing as a philoso- 
pher and theologian, are out of date. 





Mansy thanks are due to D. Appleton & 
Co. for issuing in so convenient a form the 
two volumes of Haeckel’s The Hvolution of Man. 
This work, abundantly illustrated with plates 
and figures, is intended to give the history of 
the development of the human organism in 
both its ontogeny and its phylogeny, the 
former being the process of the production of 
the individual through its embryonic growth, 
and the latter being the production of the 
family through its line of ancestry, as traced 
back to the lowest form of organism. Haeck- 
el’s position is well known, he being in 
Germany one of the foremost champions 
ef extreme and radical Darwinism, which 
out-Darwins Darwin. Where Darwin hes- 
ftates and waits for evidence, and, with 
his peculiarly judicial temper, forbears to 
express the conclusion which seems best 
to harmonize with his general theory, 
Haeckel feels no such hesitancy or mod- 
esty of science; but leaps into the profound 
abyss of the undiscovered truth, without the 
least question but that he will land on the solid 
bottom which his last analogy of origin or 
structure has suggested to him. There is no 
such faith to be found in the Israel of Ortho- 
doxy as in this Syrophenician materialist. He 
has fewer unsettled questions and more dog- 
matism than any theologian. On the subject 
of spontaneous generation he has no doubt. 
The original sperm of the universe is the 
ooze or slime of ocean-depths, which segre- 
gates into Moneras. From this first stage of 
the Monera, the primeval ancestor of man, 
there are twenty-two tribal generations be- 
fore we reach man. Among these genera- 
tions we may mention: 1. Monera; 2. Ama- 
ba; 8. Ame@boid societies. . . . 6. Prim- 
itive worms; 7. Soft worms; 8. Sea-squirts; 
® Amphioxus; 10. Lampreys; 11. Sharks; 
1% Mud-fish; 18. Siren and axolotl; 14. Ws- 
ter-newt. . . . 16. Monotrema; 17, Mar 
supials ; 18. Lemur; 19. Tailed narrow-nosed 
apes; 20. Champanzee; 21. Speechless men; 
22. Papuans. In the above family-tree we 
have mentioned the nearest existing counter- 
part to the direct ancestor, though the actual 
ancestor fe not believed by Haeckel to be the 
shark or the champanzee ; but an extinct an- 
imal, much like it. We doubt very much if 
any other biologist of rank would dare to con- 
struct so complete a family tree, although al- 
most all of them would agree that through 
some line of ancestry man has been developed 
from the lowest and simplest monocellular 
form. The time is passed when a biologist needs 
to apologize for seeking the origin of man, al- 
though it is ecarce twenty years now since at- 
tention was seriously ‘directed to this subject. 
With this dogmatism, however, Haeckel also 
shows a savage pugnacity toward old religious 
views. The preface bristles with this hostility, 
and its first paragraph concludes with a sneer 
at ‘all so-called revelations.” He weuld 
make a capital persecutor, as he shows a little 
~ farther on, when he complains that.the state 
“ yet divides the most important parta of the 
civil year in accordance with church festivals”; 
but comforts himself with the thought that 
“we now enjoy the unusual pleasure of seeing 
‘most Christian bishops’ and Jesuite exiled 
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and imprisoned {in Germany] for their dis- 
obedience to the laws of the state.” 


But, if the reader will only take pains 
not to be prejudiced by such frequent 
sneers, and will remember that science 
makes haste slowly, he will find this work of 
Haeckel’s a most valuable one. His facts are 
much safer than his theories, and an immense 
amount of very valuable information ts packed 
within these volumes, which we should not 
hesitate to put into the hands of a young stu- 
dent who was also taught that evolution can 
be held just as well reverently as in the irrever- 
ent spirit of our author. Such devout bdiolo- 
gists as Asa Gray and J. D. Dana and philo- 
sophic theologians as Professor Tayler Lewis 
and Dr. McCosh need only be mentioned to 
show that all the anatomy and physiology and 
heterogenesis of Haeckel may be held in per- 
fect harmony with Christian faith. 


-»-»-Mr, John Codman, who not long since 
wrote two very good books of travel— Ten 
Months in Brazil’? and ‘The Mormon Coun- 
try ’—and who used to be a frequent contrib- 
utor to The Galary, has given an account of 
more journeys in a volume bound in bright red 
and entitled The Round Trip (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons). The title is rather vague and requires, 
as it has, several explanatory lines following 
to state that it means the round trip by way of 
Panama through California, Oregon, Nevada, 
Utah, Idaho, and Colorado; but the book itself 
is exceptionably to the point and full of in- 
formation concerning a number of regions 
which neither Mr. Nordhoff nor the gufde- 
books have exhausted. In fact, Mr. Codman 
takes the reader on a pleasant excursion, and 
furnishes him a generous supply of opinions of 
the railroads, commerce, agriculture, mining, 
and the scenery and the people along the way. 
He is not always particularly scholarly or pro- 
found; but he looks at his surroundings gen- 
erally in a clear, common-sense way and ex- 
presses himself without any hesitancy. The 
westward-bound traveler, he thinks, too often 
sees only one point—San Francisco; and when 
this city, with its suburbs, the Geysers, and 
the Yosemite have been seen, he turns home- 
ward, and ‘‘traverses the backbone of the con- 
tinent, unmindful of its vertebrw.” It is the 
spreading branches of the great central route 
that Mr. Codman wishes to inform him about. 


..Among the books particularly for the 
Sunday-school which have come to hand lately 
are three from D. Lothrop & Company, thatare 
excellent in the stories they tell and the lessons 
they teach. The largest of the three, Yensie 
Walton, is the story of a little girl whose life is 
intended to show that, though God some- 
times uses a stern discipline, he creates by it 
some of the noblest characters and often makes 
the greatest trials of life the greatest blessings; 
the next, Sir Little Rebels, is a frolicsome nar- 
rative of a family of boys and girls.in the South 
during the war, and is told in a sprightly style ; 
and the last, Siz Months at Mrs, Prior’s, intro- 
duces a home thatis full of interest to the 
young. Other Sunday-school stories meriting 
notice are Tessa Wadsworth’s Discipline, by Jen- 
nie M. Drinkwater (Robert Carter & Brothers) ; 
A Year at Poplar Row, by March Ellinwood (T. 
Y. Crowell); No Danger, by Mary J. Hedges 
(National Temperance Society) ; and A Year at 
Briercliffe, by F. M’Cready Harris (Thomas 
Whittaker). Each and all of these will be 
found acceptable hooks by the Sunday-school 
librarian and worthy of a place on his shelves. 
Though the purposes or the central ideas of 
these stories are not new, they are each made 
attractive by the simple, natural style in which 
they are written and the healthful influence 
they are sure to fmpart. 


.++.We are glad to see that Professor Asa 
Gray has issued a new edition, entirely rewrit- 
ten, of his Structural Botany (Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co.). It {is devoted to phenogamous 
plants, and is such a thorough and complete 
work as will equip a student for the scientific 
prosecution of systematic botany. Three other 
volumes are in preparation by Dr. Gray and his 
colleagues, Professors Goodale and Farlow—on 
the Natural Orders of Phenogamous Plants, 
on Physiological Botany, and on Cryptogam- 
ous Botany—which will complete the series, 
The present work needs no encomium, It is 
full and fresh. We notice the admirable direc- 
tions in reference to the manipulation of speci- 
mens and the preparation of a herbarium, 
absent in earlier editions. 


..«,dvandom Shots, by Max Adeler (Philadel- 
phia: J. M. Stoddart & Co.), is a bright, pleas- 
ant book, made up of the humorous little 
stories that the author has contributed to the 
weekly newspapers during the past two or 
three years, and is quite as enjoyable as ‘his 
popular volume, ‘‘ Elbow, Rome,” which intro- 
duced him to alllovers offun. ‘ The Tragedy 
of Thompson. Dunbar,” the first story of the 
book, sparkles with humor from beginning to 
end. As much might be said also of the 
sketches entitled “Jerome | Pinnickson’s 
Mother-in law” and “Professor Quacken- 









boss.” The iMlustrations, which are numer- 


ous, have’ been made by Mr. Arthur Frost, a 
young Phfladelphian, who has contributed sev- 
eral excellent pictures to The Graphic, 


«+edectures on, the History of Hnglaud, by M. 
J. Guest (Macmillan & Co.), is designed more 
asa text-book for teachers than as. a volume 
for the general.reader. It has been prepared 
chiefly from a course of lectures delivered by 
the author in the College for Men and Women in 
Queen Square, London, and tells the story of 
England’s history from pre-historic times to the 
last war with France, as it was spoken from the 
lecturer’s desk. Now and then the style is a 
trifle dull; but for the most part the book 
would prove a serviceable one to the teacher or 
young student who wished to read in a con- 
densed form the material that the several his- 
torians have supplied, as well as be introduced 
now and then to many choice extracts from 
their works, 


..The American Tract Soctety have pub- 
lished for the family of the late John E. Vassar, 
of Poughkeepsie, a sketch of his very useful 
and noble life, under the title of Uncle John 
Vassar; or, The Fight of Faith. It is written by 
bis nephew, the Rev. T. E. Vassar, and the Rey. 
Dr. A. J. Gordon, of Boston, has furnished an 
éxtended introduction. Mr. Vassar, or Uncle 
John Vassar, as he was familiarly called, was 
widely known for many years throughout the 
country by Christians as a gentfal, earnest 
worker in the home missionary field ; and this 
record of his life is full of the spirit of the man 
and one that everybody may read with profit. 


.... The Rifle Club and Range, by A. H. Wes- 
ton (Harper & Brothers), is a small volume 
designed to meet the wants of sportsmen in 
organizing rifle clubs. The author has had 
much experience with the rifle, as well as with 
associations using it, and gives much informa- 
tion that must prove of value to all who are in 
search of such a hand-book. It is illustrated 
wherever the text seems to demand it and the 
suggestions are practicable and concise. 


.«- Tales from Huripides, by Vincent King 
Cooper, M.A., and Caspard de Coligny (Mar- 
quis de Chatillon), by Walter Besant, M.A., 
are two more of Harper’s ‘‘ Half-Hour Series.”’ 
The first: relates the stories of Iphigenia, An- 
dromache, Alcestis, Hecuba, Helen, and 
Medea; and the second treats of the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew’s Day and the French 
Reformation, as well as giving an interesting 
sketch of Admiral Coligny. 


..Harper & Brothers have issued the 
eighth volume of the Annual Record of Science 
and Industry, edited by Spencer F. Baird. The 
same plan has been followed for the record of 
1878 as was adopted the previous year, and 
each department has been prepared hy some 
well-known authority. 


.. Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor, a 
short story of twenty-two pages, by the author 
of ‘‘The Hon. Miss Farrard ’’ (J. B. Lippincott 
& Co.),is a book for a short railroad journey or 
aspare hourany time. Around the incidents 
in the lives of two Dublin waifs a very bright, 
story is woven. 

Te : 


LITERARY NEWS. 


Mr. Eugene Schuyler’s next book willbe a 
life of Peter the Great. 


The British Museum has lately obtained the 
remainder of the tablets found at Hillah. 


The late William Howitt has, it is stated, left 
an autobiography, which is almost sufficiently 
advanced for publication. 


Miss Lilian Taylor, Bayard Taylor’s daugh- 
ter, has translated into German the play of 
“« Masks and Faces,” and it has been success- 
fully produced at Berlin. 


In England the first edition of 8,000 copies 
of George Eliot’s new work was sold before 
the book was out. One circulating library 
alone took 500 copies of it. 


A “Life of Dr. Talmage, of Brooklyn, 
U. 8. A., with a History of the Tabernacle, 
Specimens of his Pulpit Oratory, and a new 
Portrait,’? has been published in London. 


The new work on which Canon Farrar has 
been engaged for,some years will be published 
at once by E P. Dutton & Co. It is entitled 
“The Life and Work of St. Paul.” There will 
be two editions: one in two volumes, uniform 
with the “ Life of Christ,” the other in one 
volume. 


George W. M. Reynolds, the writer of sensa- 
tional novels, died in London last week. He 
was the author of half a hundred romances, and 
for many years the editor ofa weekly magazine 
devoted to fiction of a trivial sort, His stories 
possessed a fleeting Interest with a large por- 
tion of the novel-reading public, and many of 
them are still to;be, found in the circulating 
libraries. 

J. B. Lippincott &Co, announce a new work 
by 8. Austin Allibone, entitled “Great Authors 
of all Ages.’”’ It will make a volume of about 
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the size of his “‘ Dictionary P Quota- 
tions” and will contain 1S m the 
prose works of eminent writers, from the time 
of Pericles to the present day. It is intended 
to enable the reader to know where theau- 
thor was born, when he died, what he wrote, 
what the leading critics of the time thought of 
his works, and will contain selections from 
productions. 


Mrs. Lydia Maria Child has a quiet home 
at Wayland, Mass. A correspondent writes: 
“The house is of ancient New England archi- 
tecture, a story and'a half high with an 'L, and 
is painted a Quaker yellow. A magnificent 
willow guards the grass-plot just before you 
reach it, and the whole'place is overshadowed 
by the protecting arms of 2 most stately elm. 
The garden in front of the door isin keeping 
with the house, and the air of old-fashioned 
New England honesty of comfort is every- 
where apparent. Apples, cherries, pears, grapes, 
and all the minor fruits give promise of return- 
ing lavishly the care bestowed upon them, and 
the garden is terraced for their better accom- 
modation and distribution. Pie-plant shows 
its giant leaves, the garden ‘sass’ is prominent- 
ly forward, while the flower-beds beneath the 
windows are crowded with all our old-time 
favorites—wild pansies, phlox, marigolds, col- 
umbines, sweet williams, pinks, syringas, and 
chrysanthemums, It is, indeed, New England, 
and just such a home as a noble representative 
of New England women should own.” 
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___ NEW PUBLICATIONS. __ 


“STUDIES IN THEISM. 


By BORDEN P. BOWNE, 


Professor of Philosophy in Boston University and Au- 
thor of “ The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer.” 
RBAD, -decncconcrecrondecrerescyaces ere eerreeae$l WH 
This work is written in defense of Theism and gives 
especial attention to the philosophical aspects of the 
question. In this respect ft differs from most current 
works, which have much illustration and little argu- 


.ment. The author holds that only a discussion 


of principles can have any lasting value, and 
that illustrations are meaningless until prin- 
ciples are established. He has dwelt especially 
upon the theistic assumptions involved in the very 
nature of science, aiming to show that God is as 

'y a postulate of objective science as of rell- 
gion. The following are some of the subjects treated 
of : Knowledge and Skepticism; Knowledgé and Be- 
Hef; Postulates of Objective Science; Postulates of 
Ethics; Mechanism and Teleology; Theism and Pan- 
theism ; Materialism, etc. 
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MACMILLAN & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


MACVEY NAPIER 
CORRESPONDENCE, 


Edited by his Son. 8vo, $4. 


As editor of the Encyclopedia Britannica and Edin- 
burgh Review, Mr. Napier had an extensive corre- 
spondence with literary men, and this selection. in- 
cludes letiers from Thomas Campbell, Lord Jeffrey, 
Lord Brougham, Mr. J. S, Mill, Sir Walter Scott, 
Thomas Carlyle, Lord Macaulay, Lord Lytton, Lord 
Russell, Charles Dickens, W. M. Thackeray, and many 
others, 

‘A new volume, more important perhaps in this 
respect (as showing the inner history of the Edinburgh 
Review, and, therefore, the literary history of the 
period) than any other now extant has just been pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co., of London and New York.” 
—New York Tribune. 

“This exceedingly interesting book. . Mr. 
Napier has certainly been well advised in admitting 
the general public to the knowledge of a volume 
which is hardly to be surpassed in point of interest 
among recent publications.”—London Ewaminer. 
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The three numbers ef Gospel Hymns intre- 
duced by Messrs. MOODY & SANKEY at 
Religious Meetings are pre-eminently pepuc 
lar. Millions are already in use, and they 
can be profitably used by millieas mere. 


Gespel Hymns are issued In 3 vols., desig- 
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Music Edition, in Boards, $80 per 100; 35 Cts. by Mail. 
Words only, Paper Covers, $5 per 100; 6 Cts, by Mail. 


Sold by Booksellers everywhere. 
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NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


Summer Music Books! 


THE GOSPEL OF JOY! 85 cts. 
Just out. Great favorite. 


GOOD NEWS! 25 cts. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Tae INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 
cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each or; sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
(the usual price is $1.50); or will be sent 
free, a3 & PREMIUM, to any person who will 
pay $6.00 in advance for a two yéars’ sub- 
scription. A cutof the File or Binder is 
given below: 











































Religions Iutetligence. 


THE OLD CATHOLIC MOVEMENT. 


Tue Old Catholic Synods in Germany and 
Switzerland held their annual sessions the 
first week in June, the German Synod meet- 
ing at Bonn and the Swiss at Solothurn. 
The past year has been a very trying one to 
the Old Catholic movement. The abolition 
of compulsory celibacy was the most im- 
portant step taken since the organization of 
the German Synod, It was a hazardous 
experiment and it will be for this year’s 
statistics to tell what effect it has had in 
Germany. It was most vigorously opposed, 
and when, despite the opposition, it was 
carried, four strong men were alienated— 
viz., Dr. Dillinger and Professors Reusch, 
Langen, and Menzel. The bishop, Dr. 
Reinkens, has been deserted at Bonn, so that 
he had to send to Baden for a priest to as- 
sist him. The theological class at Bonn 
dwindled away to two students, and these, 
maintained at considerable expense during 
the winter, abandoned the Old ‘Catholic 
communion and went over to that of Rome 
at the very moment when their services 
were to supply a pressing need of the 
Church which they deserted. Prof. Huber, 
who was a tower Of strength in the Old 
Catholic cause, has passed away, and the 
vacancies are not, it seems, very readily 
filled. We have not yet received the pro- 
ceedings of the Bonn Synod; but those of 
the Swiss Synod are at hand and are very 
interesting. 

The Swiss Synod, meeting at Solothurn, 
is the fifth regular synod held by the Chris- 
tian Catholic Church of Switzerland. The 
leading question before the Synod was inter- 
communion with the Anglo-American 
Church. The subject had been discussed at 
al} the spring clerical conferences in the 
German districts and the proposal was 
strongly supported. For three years or 
more the Swiss Old Catholics have been hes- 
itating hetween the choice of the friendship 
of the Eastern and that of the Anglican 
Church. They wanted to assume intimate 
relations with some communion; but part of 
them—the French Catholics, led by Vicar- 
General Michaud—inclined strongly toward 
the Eastern Charch, while in the German 
districts decided preferences were felt for 
the Anglican Church. Three years ago the 
Olten Synod was ready apparently to fol- 
low the Bonn Union Conference; but they 
did not wish to take any step that might 
cause division. Bishop Herzog, in his 
formal report, brought the subject before 
the Synod this year. He acknowledged 
with gratitude a gift of $400 from the An- 
glo-Continental Society for scholarships for 
students of theology at Berne, referred to 
the meeting of the Lambeth Conference, 
described his visit to England, and read the 
resolutions of the Lambeth Conference. He 
said this offer of help and sympathy ought 
not to go unchallenged, and he proposed a 
reply, as follows: 


“The Fifth Synod of the Christian-Cath- 
olic Church of Switzerland, assembled at 
Solothurn, on June 5th, 1879, declares: 

“1. The Synod takes cognizance of the 
resolutions of the hundred bishops of the 
Catholic fagie-Ameriow, Church assem- 
bled at Lambeth, in July, 1878, so far as 
these resolutions concern the Catholic re- 
form, and declares on its part its conviction, 
with reference to the resolutions of the Ol- 
ten Synod of 1876, that it stands in essen- 
tials on the same Christian and Catholic 
foundation as the Anglo-American Church. 

“*2. The Synod for its part conceives of 
the approximation of different churches in 
this sense, that by the same the independ- 
-- PM ane ee and the reten- 

on eir law customs are - 
8 Th 8 we: 

**8. The Synod most respectfully thanks 
the Anglo-American Church for its w= 
proofs of benevolent sympathy. 

“4, The Synod requests the bishop offi- 
cially to communicate this declaration to 
those bishops of the Anglo-American Church 
who have acted as intermediaries between 
that Church and the Christian-Catholic 
Church of Switzerland.” 


This declaration.was adopted unanimously, 
and thus was settled the question of inter- 
communion. The Anglo-American Church 
can, doubtless, afford much more valuable 
aid to the Swiss Old Catholics than the 
Eastern Church, particularly at a time when 
pecuniary assistance must be had or several 
parishes be abandoned. 

Bishop Herzog had not much that was 
encouraging to report. The outlook in the 
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Bernese Jura, where the strength) of the 
Church Mes, is not ‘a very hopeful one... 
Five years ago a law was passed requiring 
that priests should be elected by the people 
previous to installation. Pius 1X instruct- 
ed. the faithful not to have anything to do 
with this iniquitous measure. In conse- 
quence, the Roman Catholics abstained 
from voting, and the Old Catholics carried 
some twenty Catholic parishes, electing 
priests for a term of sixyears. Abouta year 
and a half ago amnesty was granted to the 
Catholic bishops who had been exiled, and 
Pope Leo XIII, wiser than was his prede- 
cessor, has ordered that in future the elec- 
tions be contested wherever there is a ma. 
jority of Roman Catholics, Next year 
there will be another election, and, as the Old 
Catholics are in a minority in at least eight 
of eleven vacant parishesin the Bernese Jura, 
they will lose these parishes utterly unless 
they can find means to support priests for 
them. Six parishes have elected Roman 
Catholic priests this year. Of the eleven 
parishes the Old Catholics feel sure of 
carrying Grellingen, Laufen, and St. Imier 
and securing the state endowment for 
them. The correspondent of the London 
Guardian says: ‘Out of the forty-two 
Catholic parishes of Berne Canton the 
Christian-Catholics have hitherto held nom- 
inally thirtyy but imevery *few* have they 
obtained ‘the actual majority. “Many of the 
weaker holdings will, therefore, entirely 
drop off; but the rest will have to be main- 
tained, at the cost of much self-denial and 
exertion. As an example, we may give 
Porrentruy. There M. de Déramey returns 
a list of 8,000 adherents; but they are the 
minority, and in the election which will be 
held before the close of the year the present 
curé will certainly fall through. The Re- 
formers must continue their services for 
such a congregation, and the support of 
the priest must be borne in future by the 
general body, This is but one instance of 
the changed situation. Out of the eight 
coming elections which are expected to 
oust the Christian-Catholics now in posses- 
sion, five parishes must be held at all cost, 
in order to preserve the strong minorities 
existing in them.” 

In Canton Berne the Roman Catholic 
bishop, Lachat, has at present no jurisdic- 
tion, and Bishop Herzog is the national 
bishop. He is, therefore, president of thé 
cantonal synod, which was to meet June 27th 
and which would, doubtless, be composed 
for the most part of Roman Catholic dele- 
gates, An Old Catholic bishop presiding 
over an assembly of Ultramontanes will be 
a very curious sight. 

Bishop Herzog reports fifty-six parishes 
and seventy-two priests at work. Five 
priests left during the year and two were re- 
ceived. There are eleven theological students 
at Berne. There are 4,159 children under in- 
struction and 1,371 children were admitted 
to their first communion during the year. 
In Canton Geneva twenty priests are at 
work, Communion in both kinds has heen 
introduced therein, and also at Chaua-dle- 
Fonds. In the northern parishes the old 
custom prevails. The revised missal, ap- 
proved by Dr. Michaud, was urged upon 
the synod by the Genevese clergy ; but Bishop 
Herzog said that, while it was not un-Catho- 
lic, he could not approve it altogether as a 
reformed manual, and at his suggestion it 
was decided to give more time for amending 
it, and in the meantime to allow it to be used, 
with the consent of the parish council. TLan- 
damman Keller, president of the Synodal 
Council, resigned his post, on account of age. 
In aspeech made during the Synod, he said: 
**The ground on which opr Swiss Church is 
erected is more solid than that on which the 
Vatican building stands. We have built on 
Jesus Christ.” 


Tue Scottish United Presbyterian Synod’s 
Committee on the case of the Rev. David Ma- 
crae held a meeting June 11th, Dr, Cairns 
presiding. The Rey. Mr. Wardrop, who hed 
been appointed to make known to Mr. Macrae’s 
congregation the Committee’s decision suspend- 
ing him, reported that he had performed that 
duty. He had received every attention and his 
intercourse with the office-bearers had been 
pleasant. Their treatment of him had been 
delicately considerate. Some of the members 
of the Committee expressed themselves to the 
effect that it was improper for Mr. Wardrop to 
make remarks on his own account in addition 
to the official communication ; ‘but, after som 
discussion, it was voted to approve Mr. Ward 








rop’s action, without considering his remarks. 
Thé} Committee voted to receive the memorial 
of Mr. Macrae’s , urging that the 
proceedings of the Committee or preabyterial 
court be public, and representing that the con- 
tinuance of Mr. Macrae’s suspension would be 
hartful tothe pecuniary interests of his church. 
A resolution was brought forward embodying 
the action of the Committee in suspending Mr. 
Macrae, as follows: 


‘‘ Whereas the answers of Mr, Macrae to the 
qabeions of the Committee show that he claims 
y as a minister of this Church to hold and 
teach in general that the doctrines of the 
Subordinate Standards on the subject of the 
future condition of the wicked contradict the 
sense of Scripture and traduces the character 
of the Almighty God, and in particular that 
the everlasting existence of the unsaved in a 
state of suffering is not a scriptural doctrine, 
and that he does not hold it ; it is irrecon- 
cilable with the revealed purpose of God, and, 


‘therefore, with his character, that human be- 


ings should exist forever in such a state; that 
he claims liberty to teach the th of restora- 
tion or of conditional immortality: whereas 
Mr. Macrae thus avowedly rejects, contravenes, 
and denounces the teac’ of the Subordinate 
Standards 7 the p ment of the 
wicked, the Committee find that the latitude 
claimed and indulged in by Mr. Macrae is in- 
consistent with scriptural truth and order as 
maintained in this Church and with the duty 
of its ministers and office-bearers. The Com- 
mittee further find that the conduct of Mr. 
Macrae in the premises warrants and requires 
his separation from his ministerial charge and 
suspension sine die from all ministerial func- 
tions. 


This resolution was adopted by a vote of 11, no 
one voting in the negative. Mr. Macrae 
demanded that he be tried by libel. 
Several speakers said that, as there was 
no doubt whatever where Mr. Macrae 
stood, a libel was unnecessary ; but, as he de- 
manded it, they were willing to vote for it. 
Others opposed it and the decision was against 
it. Mr. Macrae protested and took an appeal 
to the Synod, He said he had demanded a 
libel because he had been accused and sus- 
pended for heresy, and had not been told what 
law he had violated. If he had gone beyond 
the line of liberty, the Church was bound to 
show him where she draws the line; that the 
justice of her sentence may be manffest and 
that all may know what she means by a reason- 
able amount of liberty. He likewise took an 
appeal to Synod against his suspension from 
the ministry, the following being the points of 
it: 


(1.) I admit that my views of future pun- 
ishment are at variance with our Subordinate 
Standards; but I hold these Standards to be at 
variance on this point with the true teaching of 
the Bible, which is our Supreme Standard. We 
are bound in such @ case to obey the Master, 
and not the servant. We are bound to do this 
not only in loyalty to the Bible, but in obedi- 
ence to our ordination vows. 

*(2.) L hold that the dogma of everlasting, 
unspeakable torment is not only unscriptural, 
but is unreasonable—for this, among other rea- 
sons, that it violates the analogy of all known 
laws of life ; also that it ou e8 man’s sense of 
justice and conflicts with the purest and 
noblest sentiments that God has planted in the 
human breast. All the more it conflicts with 
this when there are develo under Christian 
influences. See proof, for instance, in the doc- 
trine of infant damnation, which the framers of 
the Confession preached and which was still 
tolerable one hundred years ago, but which has 
become intolerable now. 

(3.) I hold that our Church, in her actual 
faith and teaching, has herself departed from 
the Westminster dogma, and cannot, therefore 
make it aground of condemning me, without at 
the same time condemning herself and her con- 
sistency, thus showing the necessity that there 
is for the very reform which I have been seek- 
ing to secure, 

“4.) With seqasate the liberty sought forthe 
Church, [ have listened with the utmost atten- 
tion and respect to all that the Committee have 
said; but cannot see that the claim is, as al- 
leged, unreasonable. I have asked nothing ex- 
cept what is adapted practically to the present 

tion of the Church. I have never asked 
he Church to formulate a new dogma as to the 
ultimate penalty of sin. I have never asked 
her to interfere with any one who holds the 
a a of the Confession and the Catechism. 
All I have asked for is liberty—liberty for those 
who find it impossible to hold that dogma with- 
out losing hold of the Gospel ; liberty for them 
to interpret Scripture in harmony with what 
seems to them its general sense and in har- 
mony with what seems to them the clearly re- 
vealed character of God, and in a way more 
likely to win men to the love of God and to a 
Christian, kindly life. 

“«(5.) This liberty, so far from “yo unrea- 
sonable, has already, under the Declaratory 
Act, been expressly granted by our Church in 
regard to two kindred questions—namely, the 
fate of dead children and the doom of the 
heathen. 

“«(6,) The same liberty should be a 
sonable and equally fitting with reference to the 
dogma of ey ape J torment. It is a dogma 
which profoundl: ects the character of God. 
Tt charges upon God atreatment of his children 
which ought surely not to be charged upon 
him, except on the clearest and most resistless 
evidence ; yet, by general admission, the utter- 
ances of Scripture on this point are beset with 
difficulties, even appearing in some cases to 
contradict one ve a bi best men — 
best ex tors are divided in opinion, Justice 
then, ne 4 requires that the Church should 
give to her office-bearers, as well as to the char- 
acter of God, the benefit of this doubt. Surely, 
also, the necessities of truth re that in 
this case, as in.that of infants and the heathen, 
the Church should admit that finality has not 
been reached, that something is yet to be 
learned on this subject; that prayer for more 
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ht may possibly be answered, if the Church 
dees Bot fetuse to receive it ; that the West- 
minster dogma Aes ‘esd not to bar further inqui- 
ry, to prevent er progress in the knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures, but that, on the con- 


ys bj 
Goals paver and mercy in his treatment of the 
wicked, as well as in his treatment of the good. 
With this conviction of the Church’s duty, I 
cannot but protest against the repressive action 
one Th ring of libert: this question 
k 6 granting o: y on 
{s not tne abandonment of anything that seems 
me to belong to the substance of the 
Church’s faith or the necessary bond of Chris- 
tian communion and co-operation. We are all 
ed upon vital points. We are agreed that 
there is no salvation in sin; we are o that 
sin will be punished according to its desert ; 
we are agreed that, while the w of sin is 
death, the gift of God is eternal life through 
Jesus Christ our Lord; we are a about 
the supreme duty of the Church—the duty 
namely, of showing forth the love of God, o 
preaching the glad tidings of great joy to every 
creature, of striving to win men from the serv- 
ice of sin to the service of God and humanity. 
If united about the only way in which sinners 
are to be saved, surely, we should not be dis- 
united by diversity of view as to their ultimate 
destiny or condition if they should not be saved. 
I plead for the application of the old maxim: 
‘In essentials unity; in things doubtful lib- 
erty ; in all things charity.’ ” 
The Committee adopted a series of answers 
to Mr. Macrae’s points. These answers denied 
that Mr. Macrae’s views are scriptural and 
his assertion that the Church had departed 
from the Standards. They stated that it had 
been explained to him that such representa- 
tions of future punishment as give special and 
almost exclusive prominence to material suf- 
fering are not those of the Standards and do 
not reflect the doctrine of the Church, It was 
agreed to request the moderator of the Synod 
to call a special meeting of that body to hear 
Mr. Macrae’s appeals for July 22d. 


....The Rev. Neil D. Maclachlan, has been 
chosen to fill temporarily the chair in Aberdeen 
College from which Prof. Robertson Smith has 
been suspended. He is a B, D., recentlylicensed 
by the Greenock Presbytery. The Rev. D. 
Shaw, of Laggan, writes to the Scotsman regret- 
ting that his motion in the Assembly in the case 
of Prof. Smith was not adopted. His motion 
was for a small committee to confer with Prof. 
Smith and report tothe Assembly, which could 
have settled the whole case. Mr. Shaw says the 
Church is “‘ sick and tired ” of the ‘‘ Smith case.” 
As the Assembly appointed Prof. Smith, the 
Assembly should have tried him, The Aberdeen 
Presbytery was confessedly not fit to deal with 
the accused, and the committee proposed—say 
three men like Paul, Apollos, and Timothy— 
could in an interview with Prof. Smith have 
disposed of the whole case in one hour. 


.---The Pope has addressed a letter to some 
Italian prelates in reference to the civil mar- 
riage laws in the Italian Parliament, in which 
he says: ‘‘The Government designs to sepa- 
rate the contract from the sacrament, and to 
permit the Church no other share in the mar- 
riage rite than that of a liturgical benediction. 
The principle upon which Italian marriage 
legislation is founded destroys the funda- 
mental idea of Christian marriage. The state 
has taken on itself the melancholy work of 
forming a matrimonial morality of its own, 
purely human in its character, altogether civil 
in its forms and guaranties, substitutes it for 
the sacrament, without which marriage among 
Christians is neither permissible nor durable, 
and imposes it on the public conscience by 
toree.”’ 


.... An incipient heresy case has been speed- 
fly and effectually disposed of in the Free 
Church Presbytery of Fdinbugh. A theolog- 
cal student names Gillies applied to the Presby- 
tery some time ago for license to preach. 
According to the custom, he presented some 
specimen discourses. Some of the members of 
Presbytery discovered in the discourses un- 
sound views of prophecy and inspiration, and 
a committee consisting of Sir Henry Moncreiff 
and Dr. Begg was appointed to confer with 
the young man. The result was that he agreed 
to withdraw the objectionable statements, and 
has preached discourses which have given the 
Presbytery entire satisfaction, and he is to 
receive his license. 


.s-eThe English papers say that there has 
been a split in the Evangelical party of the 
Established Church. A new organization,called 
the Protestant Evangelical Union, has been 
organized. A writer inthe Record says: ‘It 
is quite true the battle of the Reformation has 
to be fought over again. God helping us, we 
will do it; but it must be done by ‘ormation 
men and on Reformation lines. Ofall others, 
ae say: ‘Non tali auxilio nec defensoribus 


.++-The Archbishop of York and Canterbury, 
the Bishop of London, the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord: Penzance, and the Lord Chief-Justice of 
England have been in conference on the Public 
Worship Act, and have recommended some 
alterations init. The alterations are 
to obviate the difficulty in oe to the 
where Lord Penzance’s c shall sit and to 
secure fuller and more definite complaints, 
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Mews of the Week. 


Tue ‘Honorable Bilks’? Convention in 
San Francisco, last week, adopted a platform 
affirming the new constitution; repudiating 
communism and agrarianism ; demanding that 
the stringent clauses of the new constitution 
against the Chinese be put in effect ; favoring 
the reduction of freight rates and fares one- 
third; opposing double taxation and demand- 
ing that municipal and county officials be 
elected by the people, and not appointed. A 
resolution that delegates should, by districts, 
nominate congressmen was tabled, after debate. 
Dr. Hugh J. Glenn, one of the largest wheat- 
growers in the state, was nominated for gov- 
ernor. 


. Reports from Fall River indicate that the 
strikers are endeavoring to push matters toa 
climax as soon as possible. They held a meet- 
ing Friday. and adopted resolutions calling 
upon the city to aid in their support. An ad- 
dress to the working-men of America has also 
been issued by the spinners, in which they ask 
for assistance. Some of the weavers have been 
stirred up to consider whether or not they will 
join the spinners and make the strike general. 
At a meeting of them, however, it was voted to 
continue work. On Sunday they held a mass- 
meeting, at which about fifteen hundred per- 
sons were present. 





.-The Senate has passed the United States 
marshals measure, the last of the appropria- 
tion bills, and sent it to the President; but at 
the present writing it is confidently expected 
that he will veto it promptly. On Friday the 
Vest resolution for the remonetization of silver 
was further discussed in the Senate; but no 
disposition was made of it. A joint resolution 
was finally adopted the same day to adjourn 
Monday, and members immediately began to 
leave for their homes. 


...There are the usual number of contra- 
dictory reports from Paris regarding the Bona- 
partists. One of them is that President Grévy 
has sent a message of condolence to the ex- 
Empress. The late Prince bequeathed all his 
property to his mother. The coffin containing 
his remains, on its arrival at Pieter Maritzburg, 
was wrapped in the French colors, his sword 
and helmet placed on it, and his horse led be- 
hind. 


..A dispatch from Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
says Indian troubles are threatened in North 
Park, Colorado, about 75 miles southwest of 
Cheyenne. That section is the center of min- 
ing excitement at present, and is occupied by 
from 100 to 200 prospectors, who have been 
informed by a band of Ute Indians, now in the 
Park, that they must leave or pay for the coun- 
try and that no more supplies or men will be 
allowed to come fn. 


.-The steamship ‘City of New York,” of 
Alexandre’s New York and Havana Line, which 
sailed for Havana on Saturday, returned to 
New York Sunday, having been disabled in a 
collision with the Scotch bark “Helen,” of 
Dundee, near Barnegat, and sustained injury. 
The captain together with four of the crew of 
the “Helen”’ were lost. 


+++On Friday the Harvard crew added an- 
other to the Harvard list of victories by win- 
mg the race on the Thames by twenty-five 
boat lengths. The official time is given at 22 m. 
15 sec. for Harvard and 23 m. 58 sec. for Yale. 


-+..It is reported in Constantinople that the 
European Powers will not permit the revoca- 
tion of the irade of 1841 (so called), giving the 
Khedive the right to make treaties on bis own 
account. 

--An order of service for the publication 
of a summons im the suit Union Pacifie Rail- 
road against the executors of Oukes Ames 
has been granted by Judge Van Brunt, of this 
city. 


.-It is reported that a storm, in the early 
part v last week, in Central and Western Iowa 
and Eastern Nebraska did considerable damage 
to bridges, farm-buildings, and grain. 


--Chili is reported to have concluded a 
treaty with the Argentine Republic, by which 
the whole of Patagonia has been ceded to the 
latter. 


-++-The Maine Republicans have nominated 
D. F. Davis for governor. 


--Paymaster-General John 0. Bradford, 
U. 8. N., is dead. 





KNAPP’S EXTRACT OF ROOTS, 
oft MAKING ROOT BEER. 


Take 10, 20600, $0, 300,400, am 800 of beer. Gen- 
lepot, No. dson Street, N. Y. Sold by most 
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(ticura 
THE GREAT SKIN CURE, 


the most Healing, Soothing, and Refresh- 
ing External Application in the World. 


It rapidly heals Ulcers, Old Sores, and Discharging 
Wounds; Itching Piles and other itching affecti 








1129 Broadway, N. Y., 


Engravers, Printers, and Manufac- 
turing Stationers. - 


Wedding and Visiting Cards a Specialty. 


FIFTY Engraved Visiting Cards, $1.00. Samples 
by mail, FREE. 

A FULL LINE OF INITIAL PAPER IN BOXES Ale 
WAYS ON HAND 





that have been the torture of a lifetime, thus afford- 
ing unspeakable gratification to thousands; Burns, 
Scalds, Wounds, and Festers; all Itching and Scaly 
Eruptions of the Skin, and all Affections of the Scalp, 
including Loss of Hair. Nothing like it has ever been 
known to the most intelligent physici It has 
swept a host of poisonous remedies out of existence. 
It is revolutionary in its composition and mode of 
treatment and succeeds in curing every external affec. 
tion. Atevery stage it is ably assisted by CuTicura 
Soap, which is a part of itself medicinally, and at the 
same time the most delightfully fragrant and refresh- 
ing Toilet, Bath, and Nursery Soap in existence. 

CuTicura RESOLVENT, a powerful purifying agent 
and liver stimulant, should be taken to neutralize 
and resolve away blood poisons, caused by the virus 
of scrofula, cancer, canker, malarial or contagious 
diseases, which maintain and foster diseases of the 
Skin and Scalp. 


SALT RHEUM. 


Lite a burden from the sufferings caused 
by this terrible disease. 





Messrs. WEEKS & PoTTER—Gentlemen : a accept 
my most grateful thanks for the ae, § ery t 
comfort Ihave see eived from the use of your CUTICURA, 

or the past eight or nine years I have been troubled 
with that dread! ul Gieoens, It Rhuem. 


For months I would be heipless—may very life a 
bg LY me. 
used everythin: in the shape of | seatietae, 
both ote and internal; but with no eff 


y hands were ina terrible condition, the. taste of 
om arene all raw, and I thought I would try Curt. 


ar tried it, and lo! it was as if a miracle had been pe 
formed, for I will take my oath that in three appl 
cations’ my hands were as smooth as a new-born ba 

I presume there are hundreds, if not thousands, who 
know of my case, among hom here mey be some 
one similarly afflicted; and if so, I would earnestly 

advise him to give CuTICURA a trial. 

Yours, very thanks ‘ul 1% 
». BAKER, Ticket Agent C. S. R. R. 
DETROIT JUNCTION, DerRore, Micn., Jan 80th, 1879, 


TETTER OR SALT RHEUM 


on the hauds Cured. A grateful letter. 





Messrs. WEEKS & PorreRr—Gentlemen :—Having been 
troubled for La — with the Tetter or Salt 
Rheum and spent a ha wScsenet dollar, I bein 


trial of snd. thonk 
fands a are well, t never had anything ‘Qame good’ like 
may put this in the pa 


may it do some — poor sufferer t me good as 
fe Le eme! Iam well known here, h having lived 
fifteen > eee rome and ke ders for a 


living’; and y heart was sore, thinking I 
pomnd ag yy give mp alt altogether with my sore han 
and havinga small to take care of. But oh! 
spans ¢ » my hands a a well 
an 


Yours, respectfully. 
AZABETH BUCKLEY. 
LiTTLeTon, N, H., May 30th, 1878, 


So 1 again return 


The CuTicURA REMEDIES are prepared by Weeks & 
Potter, Chemists and Druggists, 360 Washington 
Street, Boston, and are for sale by all Druggists. 
Price of CuTicura : small boxes, 50 cents ; large boxes, 
containing two and one-half times the quantity of 
small, $1.00. RESOLVENT, #1.00 per bottle. Curicuma 
Soap, 26 cents per cake; by mail, 30 cents; 8 cakes, 
7 cents. 


COLLINg@ Placed over the center of 
the nervous forces, the pit of 
VOLTAIC Fe ucm the stomach, they furnish the 
Pla RS absorbents with that marvel. 
STE ous vitalizing and restora- 
tive agency, Electricity, unitcd with the curative 
properties of our own fragrant Balsams and Pino. 
For Weak and Sore Lungs, Palpitation of the Heart, 
Painful Kidneys, Liver Complaint, Bilious Colic, Weak 
Stomach and Bowels, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and 
Sciatica they are the best remedy in the world. + 


DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


ane male tn wonh wnt — water at BA pd * solution 
pe e hewith Ws saris a < 











se fe sian Es seaecips oem 
Beendwaye and 1 Berens Street, N. ¥. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 
FRINE’S PATENT REFLECTORS 
flan known powerful, the softest, cheapest, and best 


ht known for Churches, Stores, Show-Windo' 

Banks, Parlors, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theaters, 

Pb eich aed eae cel ates 
, estima 

to Churches and the ee 


trade. 
I. P. FRINK, 551 Pear! Street, N. Y. 


Peel oer Angee SE 
ASTHMA desea cist ra 
Address Louis seat pack, Tn a, 


$7255. ly Outfit ae ary Me. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


New and Beautiful Reward Cards 


_,Frioes to sult tne times over $1,000 and, de 


i peg NG Setar oR ke 
se cesar, ¥ Fine se Bee tat tot i Praca 


asic Lanterns and Stereopticans. 


Sek ARE 






























STEEL PENS 


} 

| 
Sold by all dealers throughout the World. | 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & 80N8, New York. | 

















HOTELS. 


PEQUOT HOUSE AND VILLAS, 


New London, Conn. 20th Season. 

Will open June 10th. Unsurpassed accommoda- 
tions and attractions. Boating, sea-bathing, fishing. 
Pure a rfect frees For 
ments, eddvess H. 8. CRO 


ADELPHI HOTEL, | 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Coagratiy lace teceted, bet. United States and Grand Union 
Hi in all its ap suimeate, 
ater. 











class house 
Rooms wit athe and Hot and Cold run: 
WM. H. McCAFFREY, Proprietor. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 








OPEN FOR THE SEASON FROM 
JUNE 16th to OCTOBER Ist. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO. 


THE MAPLEWOOD, 
Bethlehem, White Mountains, N. H, 


Ample accommodations for 400 guesta. Sanitary 
arrangements perfect. 


0. D. SEAVEY, 
____ OF HOTEL BRUNSWICK, BOSTON. 


‘HOTEL BRIGHTON, 


Brighton Beach, C. I., 
Opened June ist. 


BRESLIN & SWEET, PROP. 











REVERE HOUSE, 


Boston, Mass. 
The subscriber, havin; , ee along lease of this 
favorite hotel on libera! nounces 
RA DUCED to ee 50 2 and $3 per 
aye arjors rsand Bat tra. 
Notwithe ding this reduction in . ices, the un- 
rivaled excellence: of the table will be maintained, 
_. ___ CHAS. B. FERRIN, Proprietor. _ 


CLARENDON HOTEL, 


SARATOGA BPRINGS, NEW YORK, 
OPENS JUNE 1st. 
RENOVATED AND IMPROVED. 
Popular Prices, 








~All Summer Resorts and Hotels 


blish rates and particulars in Weekly New York 
OTEL GAZETTE. Subscription $1 per year. 5 cents 
per copy, of newsdealers. Office, 111 Broadway. ii 


IDE HOME F IDS. 

surt bee ing, Sea eZ, FOF A, ital Ere, Large 

Rooms, Sple ndid — , qe A grand 

place to batid beh health OTHERS f Stet for a _— 
Address New London, C 


— —— ————— 


TRAVEL. 


THE STATE LINK. 


FIRST-CLASS PASSENGER STEAMERS. 
NEW YORK 
TO 











Glasgow, Liverpool, and Belfast, 
ate THURSDAY. 

















STATE OF ALABAMA............. Thursday, June 19th. 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA Thursda: ; June ie 
STATE OF NEVADA......, Thursday, Jun e 26th. 
STATE OF INDIANA jay, July ad. 
ABIN SALOON.—Single Berths, p to 87 
= Return | tickets, 10 130, 





Secon Canin. tangle Bags 
73: Good for 12 months. 
aye Gacosnt to CLERGYMEN and FAC- 


UsT TIN BALD BALDWIN 4 & EgO- General Agents, 





ro TBR Pisenras 
aoe ee Park 


BO a. M. 
AY. 5 uly 2:30 P. M. 
. 1:30 A.M 












: Fg 


__ CHAS, E. LELAND, Proprietor. _ 
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SNEIDER & CURTIS, | COOK’S TOURS! 


essrs. THOMAS COOK & SON, IN, originhtors of the 
nowned Tourist 


world ret and Excursion ee cyetem, estab- 
lished isl, beg to call attention to their 
Special -Conducted Parties to 
’ 
EMBRACING IRELA ND, ENGLAND, HOL- 
LAND, BELGIUM, GERMANY, SWIT- 


AT THE LOWEST YET AD- 
ete MIDS UMMER TOUR 


New York on A by In- 
Gity 0 of ‘periin ” 34 Paays* tour, $200 ; 
; 64 heave’ te ir, $400. 
on thes the above tours are first-class, alow ving the La 
ng greatest le facilitie 
forwarded on application. ald tat 
COOK’S TOURIST TICKETS TO ALL 
PARTS OF EUROPE 
Single Journey and Ex: available any 


cursion Tickets, 
as and by any train, at reduced rates, by all lines of 
steamers. 


ZERLAN ah EAT oP ete., etc., 


in three sect 
— isteamanip’ 


COOK’S EIGHTH ANNU ANNUALTOUR ROUND 
THE Lag ~ gpd 

will leave New York on Sept. 

on Oct. 1st, SEVEN MO: 8’ TOUR, $1,758. 


Pam ,containtg Chert of 
the World, by mall 18 con { 


COOK’S AMERICAN TOURS 
to all places of Pleasure Resort > > United States 
and Canadas, now re 


“9 contains tale for over 1,000 
By mail, 10 cents 
For Tull particulars y lease ad 
THOM. Cook < SON, 
THE WORLD'S pn OFFI 961 BROADWAY. 
NEw YORK” , 


8th_ and San_ Francisco 





OCEAN EXCURSION, 


OK Dominion enachiy Gonguay, 


Norfolk, Petersburg, Richmond, Old Point 
Comfort, White Sulphur Springs, the 
South and Southwest. 

FROM PIER 37 NORTH RIVER, EVERY 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at 3 P.M. 


General Office, 197 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 
CUNARD LINE. 


With the view of diminishing the chances of col- 
lision, the steamers of this line take a specified course 
for ali seasons of the year. 





On the outward passage fro eenstown to New 
York or Boston crossing the merid of 60 at 43 iati- 
tude, or nothing to the north of 

On the homeward passage crossing the meridian of 
50 at 42, or nothing wer the north o 


FROM Rol M PTE JEENSTOWN. 


pAy ty on ge 
— wrbeier, Slates NORTH IVER. 





Cabin passage and return tickets on favorable terms. 
Steerage tickets to and from a parts of Puro ty 
very low rates, er ht an 


office 
Bowling Green. AS. G. PtANCELYN, tan * 


The Chicago & Northwestern 


RAILWAY 
18 THE 


Oldest, Best Constructed, Most Progressive, 
Best Equipped, 


Most Reliable Railway Corporation 
OF THE GREAT WEST. 
It 1s to-day and will tong remain the - 


Leading Railway of the Wet and Northwest 


It embraces under one management 
2,158 MILES OF ROAD 
and forms the following Trunk Lines: 


“Cnicago, Counct. BLur¥s & CaLirorsta Laxm,” 
“ Cuicago, Sioux City & Fasurey Ling,” 





“ Cuicago, Ciinton, Dusueux & La Lave,” 
“ Chicago, FREEPORT & UBUQUE 
“ CHicago, La Crosse, Winona & MINNESOTA pe 





Tickets this route are sold by all Coupon Ticket 
A nts in the Unt ted States Canadas. 


Rorabradem lass tod 


mery Street. eago Ticket chee Ofc, Clark 
ender herman House 


For rates or inf. not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
MARVIN Huguitt, W. 8, Srenn 


Gen'l Mamiag’r, ‘Chicago; ( Gent! Pass. Pass. Ag’t, Chifeago. 


NEW YORK ANB EAE EW LINE. 


for TRENTON AyD PHILAD: 
ComMENCING JUNE 16TH, 1 


Trains leave N me Soe foot Liberty 
Trenton and i, fo at 6:30, 7:45, 9, 11:15, Pie a e 


1:20, 4, 5:90, 7:5 12 P? i. Fe ration Pa Diindciphia ana ana 
Hale tate, PEASE Se Ph 
oiesia Sis 850. 1090 .M: 12:10, Ot 32 4:15 4:15, nee, 


are attached to on es. 
and to the 7:45 A. ML; 











Zz arp 


nea er cee | 





. P. BALDWIN, General Passenger Ageut. 








¢2™ All commaniecations for the Baitoria!, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

@@” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commereial NWditor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

tJ” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

€@” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents, 

&@” Manuscripts sent to THR INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served 
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THE one hundred and fourth year of the 
American Independence opens auspiciously. 
The dark clouds which for ten years have 
obscured the sun of prosperity are breaking 
away, and the sky shines blue and clear 
through the rifts, At no time since March 
of 1860 has the promise been so bright that 
the nation whose birth we this week cel- 
ebrate, all her hazards past, is entering on 
a new career of God’s good fortune. 

While financially we have turned the 
corner into better times, the day suggests to 
us that a better time also is coming for 
those of our citizens whom Freedom took 
by the hand a century too late. That col- 
ored exodus isa threat to the South which 
it cannot afford to neglect. It means 
that the Negroes have in their own power 
the peaceful remedy, which they will use if 
needful. They have learned that, if they 
cannot Lave freedom in Mississippi and 
Louisiana, they will have itin Kansas. The 
terribly abused and outraged freedman may 
lift himself up and see the day dawning for 
hia, the planet of war fading in the coming 
light, and the sun, whose beams gleam with 
education and equal rights of life and liber. 
ty and labor, already pillowing his chia 
upon an orient wave. 

The political prospect, too, is brightening, 
The party of freedom and truth is making 
progress, and its success, once doubtful, 
seems assured. It needs some larger and 
broader aims, to ally more closely to itself 
the friends of education, and temperance, 

and equal privileges, and peace. That al. 
men and all women, of all parties and of 
every race, may rejoice in the blessings 
of freedom already given our nation 
of God, and that we may rejoice also in the 
determination to make our land more pufe | 


and miore free and more glorious, we this | 


‘week read once more the charter of our is- 
dependence, and we meet tov stir up each | 


other's minds to a greater devotion” to 
Fatherland. 


‘With all other patriots, we too, of Tas 
LXDEPEXDENT, et, wish to do our part on this 


THE INDE 


Independence : Day. “For this reason: its 
proprietor has arrdngéd again this -yeat for 
a grand celebration at the fair, Roseland 
Park, near his summer home in Woodstock, 
Conn. Among those who will take part 
will be United States Senators Stanley 
Matthews, of Ohio, and O. H, Platt, of Con- 
necticut, the former of whom will speak on 
‘Political Progress” and the latter of 
whom will be the president of the 
day; Governor Andrews, of Connecticut, 
who will speak on ‘‘ Patriotism”; the ever 
eloquent Bishop Gilbert Haven, whose 
topic will be “‘ The American Nation”; the 
Hon. John T. Wait, of Connecticut; and 
the Hon. George B. Loring, of Massachu- 
setts, the latter of whom will make ‘‘ New 
England ” the subject of his address; A. 8. 
Hatch, Esq., who will discuss ‘‘ National 
Finances”; Miss Frances E, Willard, who 
is sure to give an admirable temperance 
address on ‘‘Home Protection”; Prof, 
B. G. Northrop, who knows all about 
“Higher Education”; and Prof. Franklin 
W. Fisk, of Chicago. There will also be 
poems by R. H. Stoddard and the Rev. 
Alfred J. Hough, with both of whom our 
readers are acquainted, As the Woodstock 
celebration of Independence Day will again 
this year be the most elaborate in the coun- 
try we shall think it best to report the 
speeches in full in our next number. 
I 


THE FOUR VETOES. 


Tue policy of the Democrats in refusing 
to pass all the necessary appropriation bills 
at the regular session of Congress, and 
thereby creating the necessity for an extra 
session, was one of revolutionary coercion 
in respect to the President. For three 
months they have been engaged in this ex- 
periment, and have at last discovered that 
President Hayes is not to be coerced in the 
exercise of power bestowed upon him by 
the Constitution. Whether he shall sign a 
bill or withhold his signature is for him, 
and not for Congress, to determine. The 
President has on four successive occasions 
taught Congress this lesson. 

The first veto related to the Army Appro- 
priation Bill, the sixth section of which 
took away the power of the General 
Government to use the army or navy 
of the United States, ‘‘at the place 
where any general or special election 
is held in any state,” in order ‘‘ to keep the 
peace at the polls.” This in effect denied 
the power of the Government to execute its 
own laws by military force, if necessary, on 
election days, at places where elections were 
held. The President, after stating the ex- 
isting provisions of law which guard against 
any interference with the freedom of elec- 
tions, and also stating the federal election 
laws that relate to the choice of represent- 


 atives in Congress, informed the House of 


Representatives that he could not sign any 
bill which deprived the Government of the 
power to enforce its own laws at all times 
and in all places. He also objected to the 
section because it was entirely foreign to 
the proper purpose of the bill, and was, 
moreover, an attempt to coerce through an 
appropriation bill his official approval of 
what he disapproved. 

The second veto referred to a bill entitled 
“An Act to prevent military interference at 
elections.” This bill was substantially the 
same as the sixth section of the Army Ap- 
propriation Bill, which the President had 
already vetoed. It met the same fate at his 
hands, on the ground that it would effect- 
ually shut out the National Government 
‘from the exercise of the right and from 
the discharge of the imperative duty to use 
its whole executive power, whenever and 
wherever required, for the enforcement of 
its laws at the places and times where and 
when its elections are held.” The bill was 
inconsistent with the well-established prin- 
ciple that ‘the Government of thé United 
States possesses under the Constitution in 
full measure the power of self-protection by 
its own agencies, altogethér independent of 





state authority, and, if need be, agdinst the | 
hostility of state governments.” For this! 
reason the 


PENDENT, 





election laws, and rendered inoperative and 
practically worthless those ‘which ft did not 
repeal. The President very clearly stated 
this fact in his veto message to the House 
of Representatives, and assigned it as the 
reason why he declined to sign the bill, ad- 
ding at the close of his message that he 
would give his official assent to any meas- 
ure ‘‘ which may reasonably be expected to 
afford wiser and more efficient safeguards 
for free and honest congressional elections.” 

The veto of last week, being the fourth in 
the series, related to the bill entitled ‘‘ An 
Act making appropriations for certain judi- 
cial expenses.” The difficulty with this bill 
consists in the fact that it excluded all the 
salaries, compensation, fees, or expenses 
provided for in title 26 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, and denied to 
the Government the right to make any con- 
tract or incur any liability for the future 
payment of money under the provisions of 
this title. That isto say, the bill, while it 
did not formally repeal any of the sections 
of this title, but left them binding, pro- 
posed to defeat their action by a simple pro- 
cess of starvation. The appointment of 
general and special deputy marshals for 
service on election days was not forbidden; 
but all authority to pay them for the serv- 
ice or make any contract for such payment 
was excluded. 

This the President regarded as equiva- 
lent to defeating and nullifying the opera- 
tion of existing laws, while not formally 
repealing them. It was an effort of the 
Democrats in Congress to do indirectly 
what they had not been able to do directly. 
The President set his foot upon this piece 
of Democratic strategy by vetoing the bill. 
He is willing to concur in any “suitable 
amendments for the improvement of the 
election laws”; but he will not ‘‘ consent to 
their absolute and entire repeal” and will 
not “approve legislation which seeks to 
prevent their enforcement.” 

The upshot of this whole contest is that 
the Democrats will have to let the Federal 
election laws stand as they are so long as 
Rutherford B. Hayes is President, or amend 
them in such a way that he shall deem an 
improvement. He has placed himself on 
record and there is no prospect that he will 
change his position. Better state papers than 
his veto messages have seldom been written. 
If the Democrats wish to make an issue 
with which to go before the people, as is 
undoubtedly the fact, then we can think of 
no better campaign documents for circula- 
tion by Republicans than these very mes- 
sages, They tell their own story in plain 
and simple English, and need no other 
apology than the facts and principles which 
they disclose. The President during the 
last three months has made a record for 
firmness and good sense which the great 
body of the people heartily approve. The 
contest of the Democrats with him during 
the extra session has been a series of parti- 
san shifts, and from first to last a losing 
game. What they would do if they had 
complete control of the Government fur- 
nishes a very good reason why the people 
should noi give them that control. 


EGYPT IN BONDAGE. 


THE judgment of the world will be lenient 
toward the rule of the deposed Khedive of 
Egypt. Very severe criticisms have been 
made of him, and most of them are just too, 
according to the Western standard. He 
did not rule wisely, as European or Amer- 
ican governments rule. He did exceeding 
foolishly and saddled Egypt with a debt 
appalling in its magnitude. Four hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars isa dcbt upon 
which it would seem that the 5,500,000 in- 
habitants of Egypt could not pay simple 
interest; Whatcan they ever do with the 
principal? The fellahs are on the verge of 
starvation from the burdens put upon them; 
and what more can they do, without-giving 
up all they possess? Knowing’ so well the 
resources of the country, Ismail did an ex- 
tremely foolish thing in borrowing s6-much 
nidiféy. of foreign capitalists, It was extreme- 
ly fodlish in him ‘to suppose that he could 
raise his people to a higher ‘civilization by 
the erection of splendid public works on 





| money borrowed at enormous rates,. In so: 
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wisely. His. splendid palaces and costly 
improvements in Osiro, ' his extravagant 
purchase and production of a new opera, 
and his magnificent entertainments, while 
impoverishing the country, conferred no 
benefits on his people. 

But the civilized world has much to thank 
the late Khedive for. By his appointment 
and support two of the best savans of Eu- 
rope—Messrs. Mariette and Brugsch, both of 
whom wear the title Bey—have been collect- 
ing and arranging the antiquities of Egypt, 
giving to scholars facilities hitherto un- 
equaled for the study of the ancient history of 
the country. His part inthe development of 
Egyptology would alone send his name down 
to future ages. What he has done along the 
Upper Nile and in Soudan, though done 
chiefly with the view of enlarging his terri- 
tory, has been directly in the interests of 
civilization and humanity, He has sent 
armies, under English and American officers, 
against the slave-dealing tribes of the great 
interior country, who have conquered the 
savages and released the slaves. Whatevey 
may be said of his encouragement of slavery 
in his own dominions, his armies have dealt 
a hard blow at the utterly inhuman traffic 
in the interior. 

The position of the Khedive after the in- 
terest on the foreign debt was defaulted 
was a very trying one to a man of the spirit 
Ismail had shown. He was educated in 
France, and, returning to Egypt with West- 
ern ideas, undertook, on his elevation to the 


post of viceroy, in 1868, at once to increase 


his own power and to introduce those 
features of European civilization which had 
pleased him most. Entering heavily into 
the cotton trade during the war in the 
United States, he accumulated an immense 
private fortune, which may have led to the 
extravagances which have brought disaster 
to the Egyptian finances. Almost his first 
act on becoming viceroy was the promotion 
of the plan of the Suez Canul, and he busied 
himself at the same time with schemes to 
add to his power and secure his independ- 
ence. He offered the Sultan double the 
amount of Egypt’s annual tribute, or $3,- 
600,000; and received in return, in 1867, 
the titleof Khedive and substantial additions 
to his authority. Six years later, further 
concessions from the Sultan made him in 
all but the payment of tribute an independ- 
ent monarch, who felt himself strong 
enough to exercise the power he sued for, 
with or without the Sultan’s permission. 
Borrowing for his schemes of improvement 
large sums of money from England and 
France, he found that he had so entangled 
himself that he could no longer maintain 
his independence. England and France 
came forward in the interests of the chief 
creditors of the Khedive, and insisted that 
the management of the finances should be 
resigned to their representatives, Messrs, 
Wilson and Blignieres. The Khedive could 
do nothing but bow in humiliation to the 
decisions of his creditors. Thereafter he 
became almost a cipher in the administra- 
tion of the government. Whatever he might 
think of the wisdom of the policy adopted 
by his foreign ministers, he could not 
change it; while his people, staggering 
under the weight of taxes, saw the foreign 
administrators only as agents of creditors, 
determined to collect the money due, though 
starvation of the taxpayer were the result. 
The Khedive endured his humiliation a 
year, and then decided that, come what 
might, the portfolios of finance and public 
works should no longer be in the hands of 
foreigners. So on April 8th he dismissed 
Messrs. Wilson and Blignieres; and not all 
the persuasions nor threats of the repre- 
sentatives of England, France, Germany, 
and other governments of Europe could in- 
duce him to reinstate them. He preferred 
enforced abdication to a position without 
power, and he has, therefore, given place 
to his son. The Sultan, who has quite as 
little independent authority left him as 
had the Khedive, received his. orders, for 
the removal of Ismail, I. from London. 
How the Mohammedan power has fallen! 
The future of Egypt is an uncertain on. 
The present Khedive may throw off the 
foreign yoke, as his father did. Egypt may 
be separated from’ Turkey; andevenbe an- 
nexed to England or divided between En- 
gland and France, It is not likely that 
either of these countries will release their 





vantages of the gern he did 


hold until their claims have been settled, and 
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they have other interests which must always 
make them concerned in the fortunes of 
Egypt.. The best thing that could happen 
to Egypt now is separation from Turkey. 
It receives no benefits whatever from the 
government of the Sultan, and thetribute of 
$3,600,000 (which, says the firman of the 
Sultan to the Khedive, ‘‘ thou shalt pay the 
greatest attention to remit each year, with- 
out delay and in its entirety”) could be put 
to much better use in the payment of the 
debt. With an annual revenue of $35,000,- 
000 and an economical administration, 
Egypt, as an independent power, could in 
time handle even a debt of $450,000,000. 


THE LATE OPEN-COMMUNION 
MOVEMENT. 


Some two years ago the Rev. Charles 
Howard Malcom, then pastor of the Second 
Baptist church in Newport, R. I., created 
some commotion in Baptist circles by com- 
ing out strongly in favor of open commun- 
ion. He was seconded by the Rev. H. A. 
Sawtelle, a minister most highly esteemed, 
then pastor of one of the Baptist churches 
in San Francisco and also editor of a Bap- 
tist paper in that city. The Rev. J. Hyatt 
Smith, pastor of the Lee-avenue Baptist 
Church, in Brooklyn, joined in the move. 
ment with a ‘religious novel,” the ‘‘ Open 
Door ”—in which he held up to ridicule the 
practice of ‘‘ close communion "—his church 
also uniting in union-communion services 
with Predobaptist churches. The Rev. G. 
¥. Pentecost, then pastor of the Hanson- 
place Baptist Church, in Brooklyn, declared 
his renunciation of the position of this de- 
nomination by presiding at a sick-room 
communion service, at which some of the 
participants had received neither immersion, 
affusion, nor sprinkling. ‘The movement 
was espoused by the Rev. Dr. Behrends, of 
Cleveland; the Rev. T. J. Melish, formerly 
editor of the Journal and Messenger, the 
Baptist paper at Cincinnati; the Rev. A. 
Machette, one of the prominent Bap- 
tiss ministers in Missouri; and by 
some others, ‘The Marcy-avenue Bap- 
tist Church, Brooklyn, was organized un- 
der the pastorate of the Rev. Dr, Jeffery 
on (it was charged, though never admitted) 
the open-communion principle. A weekly 
paper The Baptist Union, was started in 
this city to aid in the campaign. The min- 
isters whom we have named were able men 
and prominent in the denomination, so that 
the movement was not without good lead- 
ers, It was said that the laity were in sym- 
pathy ‘with it; that large numbers of the 
foremost clergymen of the denomination 
were with it at heart, and would soon de- 
clare themselves openly in its favor; an 
organization was formed for the dissemina- 
tion of open-communion sentiments, and it 
was freely prophesied that the usage of the 
denomination as a whole was speedily to be 
revolutionized. 

But, meanwhile, considerable was said and 
done on the other side. In associational 
meetings, in denominational state conven- 
tions, we might say in all the denomina- 
tional gatherings, resvlutions strongly re- 
affirming the “‘ restricted communion” prin-. 
ciple were passed without a negative vote; 
while, if a speaker on any subject gave a 
side hit at the open-communion party, it 
was received with rounds of applause. 
The Long Island Association, taking up the 
case of J. Hyatt Smith’s church, dropped it 
from fellowship, by a vote of 174 to 21, those 
voting in the negative declaring — most 
of them, at least,—that they had no sympa- 

thy whatever with open-communionism, but 
merely deprecated such severe action. Dr. 
Jeffery’s church was unable to gain admis- 
sion to membership in the Association, 
though its delegates'would not admit that 
jt Was an open-communion church. At the 
same time the ministers who had espoused 
the open-communion movement complained 
that they were ostracised, shunned by their 
brethren as pariahs, and treated by the de- 
nomiration in a very unjust manner. 

These complaints were very significant. 

Tf it was true that they had on their side 

large numbers of the ablest pastors and the 

great body of the laity (who furnish the 
sinews of war), how was it possible to perse- 
cutethem? No heretics are burned when 
the heretics are in the- majority. Ostracism 
cannot be practice! when parties are any- 
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ora fifth of the denomination, they could 
have been ill-treated only at .the cost of a 
formidable schism.. For them to declare, 
therefore, that they were ostracised, abused, 
and ‘persecuted was to acknowledge that 
they were in a helplessly small minority, 
that their doctrine had taken but littleshold 
on the mind of the denomination as a whole. 
The gentlemen themselves seemed finally 
to come to this conclusion, and the open- 
communion party dissolved. Dr. Behrends 
became a Congregationalist, Mr. Melish 
and now Mr. Malcolm Episcopalians, and 
Mr. Smith has renounced the doctrines of 

the Baptists. Mr. Pentecost is no longer in 

the pastorate. Mr. Sawtelle, Mr. Machette, 

and others formally renounced the open- 

communion movement. Dr. Jeffery, with 

all his conceded ability, has never fully 

recovered his denominational standing. 

The Baptist Union newspaper long ago ex- 

pired. The movement is regarded as 

among the things of .the past, and it is de- 

clared, no doubt with truth, that the ‘‘re- 

stricted communion” sentiment of the 

denomination is stronger than it was before. 

The question arises as to why this move- 

ment so completely failed. The fact is in 

great part due to the attitude taken by 

Pedobaptist churches. 

Leading writers of all denominations de- 

clare that converts must be baptized before 

they can be invited to the communion- 

table, Thisis the position generally taken 
But Baptists, regarding sprinkling as a nul- 
lity—as no baptism at all—look upon Presby- 
terians, Methodists, etc. as unbapltized per- 
sons. They regard them as being in the 
same condition as the Quakers, who reject 
water-baptism on principle. They regard 
them as being in the same condi- 
tion as the unimmersed converts of 
Baptist congregations. They feel that they 
could not consistently invite Presbyterians 
or Methodists to the table without inviting 
also their own unimmersed converts. But 
this would be contrary to the ideas of all 
denominations. Therefore, the Baptist 
party which opposed the giving of the invi- 
tation to communion to Presbyterians, 
Methodists, etc., whom they considered 
unbaptized, had the moral support of these 
very excluded ones. The open-commun- 
ionists, arguing for the admission to the 
table of those whom they considered un- 
baptized, had to argue against the position 
taken by the very ones whom they wished 
to invite. The other churches cannot urge 
the Baptists to become open-communion- 
ists till they themselves take the position 
that all who love our Lord Jesu¥ Christ, 
the unbaptized as well as the baptized, may 
be invited to the communion-table. 

Again, many ministers were deterred 
from espousing the open-comimunion move- 
ment by the attitade which other denomina- 
tions take toward all Baptists whatsvever. 
A minister in one Pedobaptist church—if, 
by condemning something in its doctrines or 
usages, he loses caste in it—can enter the 
ministry in some other Pedobaptist church. 
But not so the Baptist. If, by denouncing 
say close communion, he loses position 
among the Baptists, he loses all ecclesias- 
tical position whatever. No matter though 
he have the piety of a saint and the elo- 
quence of an angel, he will not be ad- 
mitted into the Presbyterian or Meth- 
odist ministry so long as he refuses 
to baptize infants. Though he have 
lost his standing in his own church 
by his very liberality toward Pedobaptists, 
he has not in the least helped his standing 
with them. ‘‘It is not enough,” say they, 
‘‘that you will commune with us. You 
must give up your Baptist. notions alto- 
gether before we will admit you to the min- 
istry in our churches.” Thus every Baptist 
minister saw that, if he joined fn the open- 
communion movement and‘could not carry 
his brethren with him, he. must, like Dr. 
Behrends, renounce his Baptist» ideas en- 
tirely, or, like Sawtelle, Machette, and 
Cameron, must; stand entirely alone. One 
of these latter, in renouncing open-cor- 
munionism and resuming his place among 
restricted communjonists, gave as one rea: 
son. that, in seeking after communion, with 
other denominations, he had ‘landed outside 
all denominations; that his endeivors after 
completer: Christian union had ended in the 
sompletest isdlation” Thus,’ by previously 





where nearequal. If the open-conitatinion 
leaders had carried with them even a quarter 


anndancitig that’*‘né Baptist teed apply” 









he had lost his former position by inviting 
them to the communion, the Pmedobaptist 
churches. rendered the greatest service to 
the close-communion. party. by deterring 
Baptist ministers who favored open commu- 
nion from coming out in open advocacy 
of the same. The Pedopaptist churches 
acted as a sort of provost guard, to arrest 
runaway Baptist ministers and hand them 
back to the close-communtfon majority. 


CONVICT LABOR. 


One of the complaints of the labor re- 
formers against convict labor, especially 
under the contract system, is founded on 
the assumption that it injuriously competes 
with similar labor performed outside of 
prisons. Some of these reformers demand 
that all convict labor, except such as may 
be incidental to prison management, shall 
be legislatively abolished; and, of course, 
that convicts shall be supported by the state 
in idleness, Others would be content if all 
skilled labor were excluded from our prison 
system, and thereby this source of compe- 
tition with outside free labor removed. 
Petitions embodying such ideas are fre- 
quently presented to state legislatures, with 
the view of securing such statutory limita- 
tions and restraints upon convict labor as 
will cure the alleged evil. The legislature 
of Massachusetts in 1878 directed Mr. 
Wright, the Superintendent of the Bureau 
of Statistics of Labor, to make a thorough 
examination of the subject, and report to 
the next legislature the facts, and also 
whether any legislation changing the ex- 
isting system in that state is called for. 

Mr. Wright seems to have performed this 
duty very faithfully, and in his last report 
he gives the results. The number of con- 
victs in 1878 in all the state-prisons of the 
several states was 29,197, of whom 13,186 
worked under the contract system or were 
otherwise employed in mechanical indus- 
tries. The greatest number was in New 
York State and the smallest in Rhode Is- 
land. Three systems of labor were found 
to be in practice. The first is the contract 
system, which is adopted in Massachusetts 
and generally in the Northern States, and 
which consists"in selling the labor of the 
prisoners for a stipulated time and at a 
fixed price per day to the highest bidder, 
the work usually being done within the 
walls of the prison, under the supervision 
of an agent of the purchaser. The second 
is the lessee system, which consists in leas- 
ing convicts to a party for a specified sum 
per year, with the provision that the lessee 
shall feed, clothe, and discipline the con- 
victs, and, indeed, attend to the entire work 
of their care and maintenance. This sys- 
tem is adopted in Gcorgia and some of the 
other Southern States. The third is the 
‘‘public account” system, according to 
which the officers of the prison purchase all 
the raw materials, manufacture the goods, 
and sel] them in the open market for the 
best price they can get, the same as any 
manufacturing establishment. Mr, Wright 
is of the opinion that the first of these sys- 
tems is the best of the three—certainly so 
for Massachusetts. 

The report, in reply to the complaint of 
the labor reformers, furnishes some perti- 
nent and instructive statistics. The tota)] 
number of convicts employed in 1878 in all 
the state-prisons of the country, in the var- 
ious forms of mechanical industry, was 
13,186; and, at the rate of forty cents per 
day, which was the average, their wage- 
earnings for the whole year amounted to 
$1,624,515.20. At two dollars per day, 
which is the average price of similar labor 
outside of prisons, these same men would 
have earned $8,122,576. The whole injury, 
therefore, if any, done by convict labor in 
state-prisons throughout the entire country 
was in that, year represented by $8,122,576, 
The products of prison labor, even if we 
take the labor at two dollars per day, did 
not exceed $20,000,000 in 1878, while 
the products of all the mechanical indus- 
tries of the United States amounted to 
over fire thousand million dollars.¢ That 
is to say, thé products of prison 
labor for, that year, really represented less 
than one-fifth of one per cent. of the mapu- 
factured products in the, United States. 
This, certainly: does. not: look, like a very 
setious competition with free labor outside 








labor, is too diminutive to demand a legis- 
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lative. remedy. It makes no impression 
upon the average rate of wages and, except 


‘in a very infinitesimal quantity, does not 


diminish the employment of free labor, 

Practically, there is really nothing in the 
complaint of the labor reformers that is 
worthy of legislative notice. 

All labor is necessarily a competitor with 

other labor of its own kind. Whenever and 

wherever a man works at all he competes 

with somebody else who works. Hence, 

the only way to prevent all competition by 

prison labor would be to abolish all pro- 
ductive labor in the penal institutions of 
the country, and support the convicts in 
idleness. This would be a great evil to the 
convicts themselves, and add their support 
to the burdens of the state, which must 
ultimately be borne by labor. 

The real and only question of any im- 
portance in respect to convict labor is not 
whether such labor shall be exacted asa 
part of prison discipline; but what system of 
exaction is best adapted to lighten the bur 
dens of the state and at the same time act as 
a reformatory influence upon the prisoners 
themselves. Here there is a wide field for 
discussion, and withal not a little diversity 
of views. Mr. Wright, after looking at the 
various aspects of the question, sées no 
occasion for recommending any change in 
the general policy of Massachusetts, He 
thinks that the state has a right to make its 
penal institutions self-supporting, and that, 
if, in doing so, prison labor competes with 
other labor to any extent, this is no more 
than is done by every manufacturer who 
employs labor; and that this objection, so 
far as it is such at all, is of such small -pro- 
portions as to be of but little consequence. 
His conclusions may not commend them- 
selves to mere demagogues; but sensible 
people will be very likely to approve them. 


Esitorial Notes. 


THE Rey. T. C, Hughes, of Brooklyn, L. L., in 
a little article in The Watchtower, gives the most 
astonishing piece of grasshopper exegesis that 
we have lately read. He takes his first text 
from Romans, “ Wherefore, my brethren, ye 
also are become dead to the law, by the body 
of Christ; that ye should be married to an- 
other, even to Him who is raised from the 
dead’’: and then jumps over to Ephesians: 
“For this cause shall a man leave father and 
mother, and shall be joined unto his wife, and 
they two shall be one flesh, This is a great 
mystery ; but 1 speak concerning Christ and 
the Church.”” And then he hops back to Gala- 
tians and settles on, ‘* For as many of you as 
have been baptized into Christ have put on 
Christ’? — a passage which has absolutely no 
connection with the figure of marriage, And 
from these three texts he gathers three lessons : 
“1, The unnaturalness of infant baptism.’’ 
“2. The necessity of observing the divinely ap- 
pointed form of the ceremony.” ‘3 The abso- 
lute necessity of baptism preceding the Lord’s 
Supper.” The exposition of this last point is a 
phenomenon in mental and moral pathology. 
Mr. Hughes thus explains why baptism must 
absolutely precede the Lord’s Supper : 

“1, Because, as in natural life, those living 
as married yet not married are guilty of 
adultery, before God and wan; so in spiritual 
life. To partake of the Lord’s Supper is to 
live with Christ and be married to him. But, 
(2) the immersion of the believer is the mar- 
riage ceremony. Those,. therefore, who par 
take of the Lord’s Supper before they are bap- 
tized are guilty of spiritual adultery, And 
those who encourage such practice are guilty 
in spiritual things, of that which is considered 
most heinous in natural life—namely, the en- 
couragement of adultery. May the Lord open 
the eyes of Christendom to the sin of encour 
aging spiritual adultery on the specious plea 
of free-lovers—we love Christ, therefore we 
have a right to every privilege of his house, 
whether we are legally married to him or not.” 
The atrocity of this abuse of Paul’s parable 
of the marriage of Christ and the Church is ap 
apt illustration of the divine wisdom recorded 
in Proverbs xxvi, 7: ‘‘The legs of the lame 
are not equal; 60 is a parable in the mouth of 


tools.” 


. THERE seems to be no serious opposition 
among the Disciples to allowing Brother Lard 
to remain in their fellowship, notwithstanding 
his publication of a book,of confessed ability, 
in which he raises the question of endless suf- 
fering. This tolerance of a phaseof belief very 
rare hitherto among the Disciples is yet in per- 
feet accord with their history. The subject 
came up daring the lifetime of Alexander 
Campbell; in the case of Aylett Rains, a 
preacher, still living at Eminence, Ky., in a 
venerablecold age; of whom Elder Thomas 
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last several mentie anh we have freely apparel,” even if his language seems to imply | In presenting the amendment, I distinctly | slppi plan” has been a series of terrible out- 


un- 
ourselves to each other. He is philo- 
and I am a Calvin- 
this difference of 
ut my hand into 
before I would 


b 

but. notwiths! 

ion between us, I would 
fire and have it burned o 
hold up my hands against him. 
And his brother Alexander held that, ‘‘as Mr. 
Rains believed that God would reward the 
righteous and punish the wicked according to 
their works, this is the substance of the divine com- 
munications on the subject.” But Alexander 
Campbell required Mr. Rains to hold his belief 
as private property, and not be schismatical 
about it. In a letter just written, Mr. Rains 
says: 

“I pledged myself to the meeting that tried 
the case not to propagate this opinion, Had I 
done so, I should have broken my pledge and 

condemned by the law against heresy in 
Titus i, 10, 11: ‘ The man that is a heretic (or 
factionist) after the first and second admoni- 
tion reject, knowing that he that is such is sub- 
verted and sinneth, being self-condemned.’”’ 


ist ; 
° 





“Tue trath which separates us,’’ says The 
Vermont Chronicle, “is the truth of God’s 
Word, which is fixed. It can no more be 
changed than the ordinances of Heaven.’’ And 
60 it is as impossible to entertain the proposi- 
tion of The Congregationalist that Dr. Walker 
and the Vermont brethren, on the one hand, 
and Mr. Gladden, Dr. Whiton, and an editor of 
Tue IxpEPENDENT, on the other, should join 
with a large committee to draw up a new cate- 
chism as it was for Nehemiah to meet with San- 
ballat and Geshem “in some one of the villages 
in the plain of Ono."’ It is news to us that any 
one of these gentlemen, except Dr. Whiton, 
represents any phase of religious belief that 
would be offensive to the conservative party 
with which The Chronicle allies itself. So far, 
certainly, as future punishment is concerned, 
they differ from Dr. Walker only in 
that they might extend denominational fel- 
lowship a little further, although of that we 
are not sure, since Dr. Walkers’s profession of 
his tolerance on the occasion of his installation 
at Hartford. But suppose them to represent, 
with Dr. Whiton, a considerable difference of 
belief. That difference would not be serious 
enough to warrant any such language as the 
following : 


“Does not the proposition look too much 
in the direction of a compromise for the sake 
of agreement? If the difference was upon 
measures only or sions not of vital conse- 

uence, this might do. But ours is not of this 
¢ ter. It is of faith and practical life.” 
Indeed? We should like to have it demon- 
strated that there is any difference on any 
question of vital consequence. 


Tue definite resignation of Professor Austin 
Phelps will entail a serious loss on Andover 
Seminary, of which he has been one of the 
conspicuous ornaments. It is true that until a 
successor is chosen he will probably continue 
to deliver lectures, and, very likely, act as an 
emeritus professor with some duties even after 
that time; for the trustees of the Seminary 
will be very loth to give up his help entirely so 
long as he is able to give the least assistance. 
His position is one which it is extremely diffi- 
cult to fill suitably. Dr. John L. Taylor, pro- 
fessor in the special course, in retiring, makes 
the Seminary a parting gift, which may, 
amount to thirty thousand dollars, He 
has endeared himself very much to all 
who have known him. The Seminary has 
had a disastrous year in the loss of 
professors, partly made up by the accession of 
a new professor, Dr. Gulliver, in a new depart- 
ment of instruction, and by the gift during the 
year of two hundred thousand dollars, which 
will be of very great use to it. At Dr. 
Gulliver’s inauguration, last week, he said that 
he did not accept the Seminary creed, to which 
professors are required to make subscription, 
simply for substance of doctrine, but also “in 
ite historic sense."’ We should be sorry so to 
accept one clause, which classes Arminians 
among those who hold “heresies and errors” 
which are “opposed to the Gospel of Christ or 
hazardous to the souls of men.’ We do not 
know where one could go to find those who 
have labored more successfully than Arminians 
for the souls of men. 





We have given offense to The Primitive 
Christian by our remark that we have exam- 
ined several samples of crape, and can discover 
nothing in them not im harmony with the Gos- 
pel. That paper enlightens us by explaining 
that it is not from anything unevangelical in the 
fabric, but in the wearing of the fabric, that 
its use at funerals was forbidden by the Ohio 
Tunkers. The Primitive Christian, in ite war 
on crape, quotes as authority the interdict of 
Peter: “Whose adorning let it not be that 
outward adorning of plaiting the hair, and of 
wearing of gold; or of putting on of apparel.” 
Now, allowing that this prohibition applies to 
men, a6 well as to the women addressed by the 
Apostle, we yet fail to see how crape is eithera 
coifure of “hair” or a “gold” ornament. It 
must then be forbidden as. apparel.” But 
we find it difficult to convince ourselves that 
Peter meant to forbid the “putting on of 





it. Indeed, there is evidence that Peter him- 
self wore apparel. It is true that it is once 
stated that Peter was unclad (John xxi,7); but 
even then he seems to have had a coat handy. 
But if The Primitive Christian regards the 
wearing of crape as forbidden under the inter- 
dict against the wearing of apparel, we are 
willing to give the question whether the prim- 
itive Christians wore apparel more careful 
consideration. It appears to us that the busi- 
ness in which Lydia, the hostess of Paul and 
Silas, was engaged may throw some light on 
the question. We would also like to see argu- 
ment adduced to show that, if Peter really did 
wear apparel, the “fisher’s coat”’ which he 
seems to have girded on him at one emergency 
had a collar, either standing or rolling. On 
that question we are in most serious doubt. 


Dr. Parker, editor of the London (Eng.) 
Fountain, in the issue of June 12th, devotes an 
editorial to the Talmage case, correcting his 
own utterance under impressions made by Dr. 
Van Dyke’s speech. When he made this utter- 
ance he bad not seen Dr. Spear’s speech in 
defense of Talmage. Subsequently he read 
this speech ; and, changing his mind in regard 
to the case, he has had the frankness to 
acknowledge his mistake and make the amende 
honorable. Dr. Parker deals very severely with 
Dr. Van Dyke, among other things, saying : 

“Tt has come to pass that Van Dyke has 

done exactly what ‘John Strong’ has done— 
that is to say, he has under a feigned name 
written a letter to a Philadelphia newspaper 
respecting Talmage, which letter is, in my 
opinion, shamefully disgraceful. The man who 
could write such a letter, under an assumed 
name, about a brother minister and a near 
neighbor, is capable of making any accusation 
and ought not to be listened to for one mo- 
ment, I hate cowardice. I have suffered so 
much from it myself and have seen so fre- 
quently the damnable treatment of one minis- 
ter by another, envy and jealousy of the vilest 
kind being in common use, that I am deter- 
mined to denounce it by speech and pen wher- 
everI find it, Had I read Van Dyke’s letter 
first, I should a never have read his 
speech. He wrote to Philadelphia, signed him- 
self ‘ Augustin,’ and said the meanest things of 
his nearest neighbor.”’ 
This is sharp; yet but for the ‘ Augustin’ let- 
ter the Hathaway charge against Dr. Talmage 
would never have been heard of. That letter 
was the ‘tap root’’ of the whole difficulty. 
And, bad as it was, the wrongfulness was 
greatly intensified by charging Dr. Talmage 
with ‘‘falsehood and deceit’ in the matter on 
the ground of ‘‘ common fame’’ more than two 
years after the whole difficulty was honorably 
settled; and that, too,,when there was not and 
never had been any ‘‘common fame” in rela- 
tion to it. This has a very ugly look. 


We give room here for the following explana- 

tion from the Rev. L. O, Brastow: 
‘ BURLINGTON, June 28th, 1879. 

“To THE EpIToR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

“The Vermont Resolutionists are strangely 
perverting the significance of the amendment 
which they rejected and are misrepresenting 
the position of the opposition. You have al- 
ready referred to the fact and justly character- 
ized it. But will you permit afew words ad- 
ditional to what you have already said? (1.) 
The amendment is self-interpreting. There is 
no ambiguity about it. No pious fraud. No 
‘trap.’ Only extraordinary suspicion could 
find anything occult, or ‘specious,’ or ‘insid- 
fous’ in it. But forsome strange preposses- 
sion, it could not have been misinterpreted 
as it was. (2.) It contains three principles of 
Congregationalism hitherto universally accept- 
ed: (a.) Recognition of the Bible as ultimate 
appeal in test of doctrine. (b.) Recognition of a 
limited right of private judgment. (c,) Recog- 
nition of the competence of councils to fix the 
limit of that right. To deny these principles 
is to deny not only the foundation of Congre- 
gationalism, but of Protestantism. And yet 
in connection with the resolution they were 
thought to be ‘insidious.’ (8.) Not a word in 
the amendment sanctions Mr. Johnson’s state- 
ment that the issue before the Convention was 
the Evangelical or non-Evangelical basis of 
our fellowship. Only the grossest misinterpret- 
ation can force it to present that issue. (4.) 
Not a word was said in explanation of the 
amendment that sanctions that statement. 
The words are all recorded as uttered, and 
there is no trace of such implication in them. 
(5.) Instead of acting upon the amendment, as 
men of his intelligence would be expected to do, 
the resolutionists acted upon a perverted inter- 
pretation of its explanation. They filled their 
words of explanation from the contents of 
their own imaginations. It was this preposses- 
sion that determined the action of the Conven- 
tion. (6.) The opposition were willing to vote 
for the resolution if protected by the amend- 
ment. It was only because the supporters of 
the resolution seemed to sanction an unfa- 
vorable interpretation of ft by rejecting the 
amendment that some of the opposition felt 
obliged to vote ~against iff As. it. was, 
about. one-half, of. the. supporters. of the 
amendment voted for the resolution. (7.) 


stated that we accept the Bible as inter- 
preted by the Buvangelical doctrines. In doing 
this, I accepted the Evangelical basis of 
our fellowship. (8.) To say that the Bible 
tests all doctrine is not to say that we may use 
it to refute the Evangelical doctrines, and still 
be retained in fellowship. This is an unwar- 
rantable inference. (9.) The last part of the 
amendment interprets the first. The limit of 
private judgment in the use of Scripture is 
fixed by decision of councils. (10.) The rejec- 
tion of the amendment brought this issue be- 
fore the Convention: Ts creed or Scripture the 
test of doctrine? This was and is denied ; but 
I challenged that question before the Conven- 
tion, and I do it again. I do not suppose that 
the resolutionists would deliberately deny that 
the Bible is the ultimate appeal in all questions 
of doctrine ; but 1 do understand them to have 
deliberately voted that they will not so declare, 
and that not onthe ground that it was need- 
less, because implied in the resolution, but on 
the ground that the amendment, recognizing 
that principle, ‘ nullifies' the resolution,’ ‘over- 
throws it,’ ‘is a complete reversal of our doc- 
trinal basis,’ ‘is throwing us back upon the 
Bible, without any interpretation whatever.’ 
How they will accept the Bible as ultimate ap- 
peal when such appeal ‘nullifies,’ in their 
judgment, a declaration in the interest of the 
creeds of our representative assemblies is a 
matter for them to settle. 
“L, O. Brastow.”’ 


THE Republicans of Maine last week held 
their State Convention, announced their plat- 
form of principles, and nominated their candi- 
date for governor. The result of last year was 
exceptional in their history for a long series 
of years. Though their candidate for governor 
had a plurality of votes, as compared with 
either of the other two candidates, still he had 
not a majority of all the votes, and, hence, 
failed of an election by the people. The elec- 
tion going to the legislature, the senate, in con- 
sequence of the action of the lower house, 
was compelled to choose between a Democrat 
and a Greenbacker for governor; and the 
Democrat was voted for by the Republicans 
of the senate, as the least of two evils. This 
year the Republicans propose to resume their 
old custom of electing the governor by a 
direct vote of the people ; and, to do so, they 
must cast more votes than the Democrats and 
Greenbackers combined. In their platform they 
accept the new issues forced upon them by the 
Democrats at Washington, thoroughly endorse 
the President’s vetoes, and take a bold and 
square ground in regard to financial questions. 
This will be the first general election since the 
resumption of specie payments; and it is 
highly important that Maine should tell the 
country that she believes in ‘‘ honest money ”’ 
and in the honest payment of all debt obliga- 
tions, as gl as in honest elections. ‘This will 
be the meaning of a Republican victory in that 
state. Such a victory will be a good start for 
the other states. 


Ir is perhaps too early even to guess, with 
anything like an approach to probability, who 
will be the Republican standard-bearer in the 
next presidential campaign. It would not be 
at all surprising if the party should fix upon 
General Grant with such unanimity as to over- 
come his oft-expressed wish not to be called 
again into public life, and leave the nominat- 
ing convention little else to do but record its 
decree. His name and fame, as well as the sub- 
stantial qualities which the people both under- 
stand and appreciate, would make him a strong 
candidate. The present drift of Republican sen- 
timent seems, however, to be moving in favor 
of Secretary Sherman, as, on the whole, the 
man most likely to lead Republicans to victory. 
This sentiment is growing stronger and more 
general every day; and, as things now look, 
the chances of Secretary Sherman place him 
in the very front rank among all the names 
that have been mentioned. His entire public 
record is eminently creditable to his ability 
and integrity ; and his brilliant management of 
the nation’s finances has won for him the con- 
fidence of the American people. No one 
doubts that he would make a first-class Presi- 
dent; and we do not see where the Republicans 
can find a stronger leader for the campaign of 
1880. re 


Tue Vicksburg (Miss ) Herald takes a just 
view of the Negro question in the Southern 
States. We quote from The Herald as follows: 


“We think the colored ple of the South 
should be given representation in the offices 
in proportion to the in’ ent and the capable 
among them. As the South has acce' the 
amendments, as she has said to the coun 
‘Leave us alone, we will solve this difficult 
race problem bequeathed us v4 the war in 

» honesty, and jusion’® ere is noth- 

left. her but to do so, e voters of a 

republic are its rulers, and we must settle this 

race question on the basis of political equality 
or act the part of liars and hypocrites.’ 


No state in the Union hes dealt: more unjustly 
and cruelly,with the political rights of the 





colored people than Mississippi. “The Missis- 


rages against Negro rights. We are glad that 
The Herald has discovered that this plan makes 
“Mars and hypocrites” of those who have pro- 
fessed to accept the recent amendments, and 
that the “‘ race problem’ can be honorably set- 
tled only ‘‘ on the basis of political equality.” 
Let this be the doctrine of all parties at the 
South, and the Negro vote will be divided among 
them upon other principles than those that 
relate to race and the rights of all will enjoy 
equal protection. Bulldozing will then be out 
of date. 


Proressor Doss, in his baccalaureate sermon 
before the students of Roanoke College, Va., 
took occasion to give them some sound instruc- 
tion in regard to dueling as a mode of settling 
questions of honor. We quote as follows: 


‘*Can we justify the crimes committed in the 
name of honor, falsely so called? Should not 
the Christian sentiment of this land place under 
the ban of gentility, morality, and religion the 
two frequent appeals of late to the assassin’s 
skill and the brayo’s desperation? Shall a false 
sentiment still mislead our young men, and 
even our boys, and allow them to sacrifice all 
that they should love, and violate their con- 
sciences, rather than brave the taunts of fools ? 
Who is the truly brave man? He who forgives 
an injury, or he who seeks rev: ? He who 
gives a challenge, or he who has the courage to 
decline it as the assassin’s refuge? He is wey 
brave who dares to do right at all hazards. He 
is the coward who will brave the wrath of God 
to escape the sneers that a really brave man 
will despise.’’ 


The Southern people want educating on this 
subject, and this is just the kind of talk for 
them to hear from their preachers and the 
teachers of their young men. Enough of it 
will in the end create a public sentiment against 
the barbarous practice of dueling. 





Tue detection, arrest, and confession of Cox 
as the murderer of Mrs. Hull, while solving all 
the mystery that overhung this case, relieves 
the inmates of the house from all just grounds 
of suspicion. Cox has proved to be his own 
detective. Murderers sometimes escape ; yet, 
fortunately for society, in the large majority of 
cases, and that too notwithstanding all their 
caution, they either do or omit to do something 
which reveals the terrible secret and finally 
brings them to justice. In this case the mur- 
derer was anxious to realize on his plunder; 
and thus, as the sequel shows, took just the 
course to advertise himself as the criminal. If 
we accept his story as true, the case is not one 
of ‘‘a deliberate and premeditated design to 
effect the death of the person killed,’’ and, 
hence, does not come under this definition of 
murder in the first degree. It does, however, 
come under another description of such mur- 
der, which is the killing of a human being 
‘“‘ when perpetrated without any design to effect 
death by a person engaged in the commission 
of any felony.’”” Such was the fact in this case. 
Cox is amenable to the death penalty and the 
forms of law should be promptly put in force 
against him. 


TuE recent murder, in Holyoke, Mass., of his 
three children by Mr. John Kemmler, who de- 
liberately shot each of them, not because he 
hated them, but because he wished to save 
them from the future perils and troubles of 
this life, and believed that their death would 
instantly put them in Heaven, and who, being, 
as he claims, a Protestant Christian, also claims 
to have acted from good motives, and, accord- 
ing tothe report of a Herald interviewer, feels 
no concern about the @nsequences to himeelf, is 
not remotely analogous to the Pocasset murder. 
Both alike were deliberate and intended, and 
were perpetrated without personal hatred to- 
ward the victims. Children were murdered in 
both cases, and in both the slaying was by a 
father’s hand. In the one case the slaying was 
meant to be a sacrificial offering, and in the 
other it was intended for the benefit of the 
slain, These cases will present some very nice 
points for the courts of Massachusetts in in- 
terpreting and applying the law of murder. 
The only pleain either case that can obtain 
any standing in court is what the writers call 
an ‘insane delusion.”? This plea will and 
should be subjected to the most rigid and 
thorough scanning. Its truth is not to be pre- 
sumed from the simple enormity of the crime. 
There is such a fact as an “‘insane delusion,” 
and sometimes it leads to deeds in themselves 
very terrible; yet before it is admitted as a 
ground of defense it must satisfactorily be 
made out as a fact. Any other rule would 
seriously endanger the legal sanctity of human 
life. 


TuE-law against polygamy in the territories 
of the United States, enacted by Congress some 
seventeen years ago, is showing some signs of 
life. Recently a Mormon was tried in Utah 
before a United States court for violating this 
law; and, being convicted, he was sentenced to 
imprisonment in the penitentiary at Detroit, 
Mich. This is good news. Hitherto Mormons 
have treated the law as a dead letter, and such 
it was in Utah. Though the offense abounded 
and did not seek the slightest disguise, it was 








not possible to enforce the law against it. At any 
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Supreme Court of the United States declaring 
the law to be constitutional seems to have had 
a good effect in Utah. It is to be hoped that 
the authorities iu that territory, having made 
this good beginning, will now see to it that the 
law is keptaliveasa practical power. Mormons 
should be made to understand that their religion 
works no exemption from punishment for crime, 
and that polygamy is a crime and will be dealt 
with as such. If this sort of education had 
been freely given immediately after the eract- 
ment of the law, the polygamous system in Utah 
would ere this have come to an end. It is never 
too late to do right. 


-...An editor of the Chicago Interior has 
been visiting New York, to learn how to edit a 
religious newspaper. Insearch of information, 
he has discovered by visiting offices two im- 
portant and instructive facts. First, that The 
Christian at Work is edited with a silver bell to 
call the office-boy; and, second, that ‘‘the editors 
of THE INDEPENDENT now work with their coats 
off.” Friend Gray does not mention it ; but he 
has looked further than that for the secret of 
editorial success. Itisall in our bracing East- 
ern air. Who could expect to feed his brain 
oa those heavy lumps of carbonic gas that 
settle down over that black ditch, called a 
“river” in the Chicago dialect, which sep- 
grates the two parts of yonder deoxygenated 
city? The Interior editor carried back with 
him from his visit to New York a trunk full 
of bright editorials written in this city, which 
accounts for its brilliancy the past few weeks. 
Also four dozen bottles of compressed New 
York ozone, with which to vivify the atmos- 
phere of his den on editorial day, and which, 
economically used, make one or two bright 
things possible every week. 


....We do not often think it wise to publish 
such facts of personal and heart life ; but we 
now find it in The Standard of the Cross, as 
well asin the gossiping journals of Washing- 
ton, that Mary Clemmer was some weeks 
ago confirtaed in St. John’s Church, Washing- 
ton. She thus returns to the Church from 
which she was long ago separated by circum- 
stances beyond her control and in whose 
faith for centuries her mother’s ancestors lived 
and died. We imagine that it was this that 
suggested to her the poem in that paper, from 
which we select the concluding verses ; 

‘Lo! I believe. No day is ever long, 
happy 


ane trembles within my song. 


Some way the listening angels understand. 
The while I sing the heart in me grows strong. 


“ Poor tiny trust! With what a tender care 
T love and nourish thee this mortal hour; 
Sure further on, from thee, supernal, fair, 
I'll see evolve Faith’s full, consummate 


flower, 
Mine own, dear Lord, before Thy face to 
wear.”’ 


-+.-The progress of education in Japan 
shows itself in the accounts published monthly 
of the meetings of the Tokio Biological Society. 
At the meeting of May 4th Professor Yatabe 
exhibited a number of plants and discussed 
the flora of the Bonin Islands, showing how 
{t was determined by ocean currents. Mr. 
Iijima exhibited and gave an account of a 
species of Pteropus, or bat, from the same 
island. Mr. Sasaki exhibited specimens and 
drawings illustrating the anatomy of some 
Japanese Cirrepeds. Mr. Iwakawa presented 
specimens of a new species of bird-louse, and 
of a floating sea animal called the Janthina 
Jragilis, Can this be the Japan we remember ? 

....-Among the provisions made with the 
gift to Andover Seminary from the Stone Es- 
tate to establish the new professorship of the- 
ology and science is one admirable one, accord- 
ing to which, if at any time the trustees find 
that the professorship is not needed and the 
endowment can be better used, it can be di. 
verted to that better use. It isnot every donor 
that has grace and modesty enough to confess 
that he may not know more than all posterity. 

-+++The New Orleans Times solemnly protests 
against having the general character of the 
people of Louisiana judged by that of the per- 
jured witnesses who recently figured at the 
Spofford-Kellogg contest in Washington. The 
latter, says The Times, are not types of the 
former. We are glad to hear it and hope that 
the people of Louisiana will not disturb our 
confidence by repudiating any part of their 
state debt. 

---.The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania last 
week confirmed the death sentences against 
Peter McManus and John O'Neill, the two 
Mollie Maguires who murdered Federick Hes- 
ser, in 1874. This settles their fate, unless the 
pardoning power shall interpose for their re- 
lief, which is not at all probable. Pennsylvania 
justice has dealt very sternly with Mollie Ma- 
guirism ; yet none too much so for the public 
safety. 

.-».That troublesome-“ not/’” It was omit- 
ted again last week in the beginning of a quo- 
tation, in an editorial, from Mr, Brastow, 
which. shogld have read: “Let ‘us -make 
the supposition thet « man has not consciously 
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rate, it was not enforced. The decision of the | repudiated,” etc. Also near the bottom of the SARATOGA SPRINGS. STAR SPRING WATER. 


last column of page 9, in our review of Presi- 
dent Bartlett's “From Egypt to Palestine,” 
we wrote Wadi-el-Ithm, instead of Wddt-el-Ithru. 


...-Dr. Talmage is having a brilliant reception 
in England. Eighty thousand copies of Dr. 
Spear’s speech in his defense have already been 
put in circulation in that country. The Van 
Dyke and Crosby speeches have been sent 
there; yet they have not discredited Dr. Tal- 
mage with the British public. Such an effort 
to break down the character of a man is not 
adapted to win favor among impartial people. 


-..-The theory upon which the New York 
police were operating was that Dr. Hull was 
the murderer of his wife; and but for the dis- 
covery of Cox as the real murderer the Doctor 
would probably have been charged with the 
crime by the coroner’s jury, if not indicted by 
the grand jury, on the basis of purely circum- 
stantial evidence. This is a narrow escape of 
an entirely innocent man. 


...-Ex-Secretary Borie, who has been travel- 
{ng with General Grant and has just returned 
to this country, is quite sure that the General 
does not desire a third nomination for the 
Presidency; but thinks that he would not abso- 
lutely refuse it if it were urged upon him as a 
necessity. It is to be hoped that he will not be 
subjected to any such pressure. 

-.+-The Democrats in Washington seem to 
be improving in their manners under the dis- 
cipline of the President. They did not sneer 
or hiss or even laugh; but sat in silent and 
respectful thoughtfulness while the President’s 
last veto was being read. This contrasts so 
strikingly with their former behavior as to be 
really noteworthy. 


-.»-General Butler’s plan this fall is to cap- 
ture the Labor party and the Democratic party, 
and, being nominated by both, to try again for 
the governorship of Massachusetts. The Gen- 
eral’s perseverance may win at last; yet Mas- 
sachusetts can do much better than to put an 
unscrupulous demagogue into the guberna- 
torial chair. 


.--.“‘The Honorable Bilks”’ is the title of 
the new party, for the most part made up of 
Democrats of the ruder sort, which Dennis 
Kearney has succeeded in organizing in Cal- 
ifornia, Another title is “‘the plug-hat brig- 
ade.’’ Of course, they all hate the ‘‘ Heathen 
Chinee.”’ 

+eesPheo Constitutional Convention of Louist- 
ana has done a good thing in providing that 
neither the state nor any parochial or munici- 
pal corporation shall subscribe to the stock of 
of any enterprise, or in any way assume the 
liabilities of any private corporation. 

.... Senator Lamar has been welcomed to his 
home in Mississippi as ‘the defender of the 
South against Northern slander.” The fact is 
that he was guilty of grossly bad manners in 
the Senate Chamber, for which he ought to 
have been sternly rebuked. 


....The Constitutional Convention of Louts- 
fava has adopted a resolution declaring that 
the state tax, for all purposes whatsoever, shall 
not exceed five mills, which practically means 
that the state will not pay ite interest on the 
public debt. 


+++. It was a very pretty reply made by a little 
girl to the statement she heard made that our 
Saviour was never seento smile. ‘Didn’t he 
say ‘Suffer little children to come unto me’? 
And they would not have come unless he had 
smiled” 

--+eThe Fost, of this city, says that Messrs. 
Randall and Lurton, a couple of Greenbackers 
in Maine, have adopted the revival methods of 
Moody and Sankey. Randall does the speech- 
making and Lurton sings Greenback songs. 

.-.-There is a movement on foot in Boston 
to erect a bronze statue, at the cost of $15,000, 
to the memory of William Lloyd Garrison. It 
would be difficult to find in history a character 
more deserving of such a tribute. 

-...The South is asking the North “‘ to assist 
in encouraging the colored people to stay in 
their Southern homes.” Treat them well, and 
they will do so, because they will have no mo- 
tive for doing anything else, 

.-»-None of the young Doctors of Divinity 
deserve their fardels better than does Leonard 
W. Bacon, decorated by his Alma Mater, Yale. 
There is not a keener writer living, on theolog- 
ical subjects. 

----The Sun, of this city, thinks that the 
extra session of Congress is well illustrated by 
the Yankee’s wife, who “didn’t die of any- 
thin’ in partic’lar. She kind 0’ gin out.” 

.+ +e“! Hebdominally,”"—The Advance, 
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SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
aah add porte nly curing in every. od 
0° remedy known ’s Cou 
Geetetin Tintn set il nce 

t is an old an e! 
and always proves true. 








SMILING LANDLORDS.—A LIVELY SUMMER EX- 
PECTED.—HOTEL ARRIVALS AND COMING 
SPORTS 





UmitTep States Horst, 

June Wth, 1879. } 
THE artists of the scrubbing-brush, paint- 
brush, jack-plane, and trowel have vacated the 
hotels, and another June ushers in the sum- 
mer guest, with an avalanche of trunks and 
other belongings. Landlords who appeared at 
the end of last season with a satisfied smile 
over the: propitious events of a summer well 
spent wear Proadened expressions of glee 
the fine prospects for 1879. ‘ Noth- 
ing could be more satisfactory,” they 
say, ‘than the applications we have received for 
mg panna ue pat cape ye and * - 
many 0 our regu ests will stay un te 

late in the fall. - . . 
What hotel proprietors here can possibly find 
todo at the beginning of each spring, in the mat- 
ter of altering their magnificent houses, is be- 
ond comprehension. Yet so sure as the trees 
gin to put forth their buds we have to re- 
cord a variety of improvements in each hotel, 

for the comfort of the expected guest. 


THE UNITED STATES HOTEL 


have had a force of workmen engaged for the 
| er two months in altering about one hun- 
red and forty rooms on the fourth floor to 
connect, making them now as desirable as any 
in the house. Aditional bath-rooms haye 
been built on each floor, and directly 
south of the drawing-room (which eligible 
position a og removes it from the noise 
and intrusion liable in the hotel Proper), 
an apartment 50x25 feet has been fitted up for 
the exclusive use of committees and conven- 
tions. Such a room baslong been needed and 
will be found of great convenience for such 
meetin In fact, “everything is lovely.” 
Everything has enlarged that was found 
to be too small last season, and whoever comes 
will not be turned away for want of a place to 
lay his head, although, if he comes surrounded 
by his family, he had better secure his quarters 
before the best of them are disposed of. 
Mesers, W. H. Vanderbilt, W. T. Hatch, R. 
L. Cutting, Jr., A. Robbins, A. R. Van Nest, 
Marshall O. Roberts, Geo. Bliss, Baron Thom- 
sen, Addison Cammack, and Admiral Living- 
ston will come with their families; and Judge 
and Mrs. Beach, of New York ; the Misses Cal- 
houn, Mrs. Lippincott, and Henry M. Phillips, 
of Philadelphia; besides a great many Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and New Orleans people, whom 
one meets at this house regularly every season. 
Among the recent arrivals are Mr, and Mrs. 
Elliott F. Shepard and family; Mr. and Mrs, 
Samuel F. Barger and family; Mra. A. P. Bin- 
inger; Mrs. G. A. Fanshaw, Miss Fanshaw; J. 
Wyman Jones and family ; Mr. and Mrs. M. 8. 
Bromley ; Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Cryder; Dr. F. 
D. Lent ; Mrs. Edmund H. Wyman, Miss Wy- 
man, of New York; Mr. and Mrs. 8. R. Van 
Duzer, Miss Van Duzer, of Newburg, N. Y.; Col. 
Hi: Briggs ; Colonel Thomas H. McGrath 
of Brooklyn; Bishop and Mrs. Atkinson, of 
Wilmington, N. C. 


THE OLARENDON 


began the season with a reduction of rates, and 
no doubt before September Mr. Leland wil] 
find he has made a wise move; for the class 
of people who visit his house are as susceptl- 
ble to popular prices as their less fortunate 
neighbors, Among the arrivals are W. H. Col- 
well and wife; the Misses Colwell, of 125th 
Street ; E. M. Archibald, British consul ; R. L. 
Schieffelin, A. G. Cameron, Chas. C. Colgate, 
Wm. J. Ehrich, and their families; Wm. M. 
Beach, W. 8. Catlin, and Chas. Francis Adams, 
Jr., from New York ; and Judge Geo. F. Dan- 
forth and family from Rochester, New York. 


THE ADELPHI, 


kept by W. H. McCaffrey, is the only first-class 
hotel that remains opened the best part of the 
year. It is located between the States and 
Union, on Broadway, and is as comfortable 
and well appointed as any house intown, The 
table is excellent and the attendance good. 
Mr. McCaffrey names among his guests the 
Hon. Schuyler Colfax and wife and some of 
the best people who visit Saratoga, 

Later on there will be plenty to excite the 
lover of sports, foron July 9th the Saratoga 
Regatta takes place on the Lake, opened to 
junior single, senior single, college single, 
double scull, pair-oared, four-oared, and six- 
oared crews from all 6 of the country. 
This, together with the 4th of July celebration 
and innumerable hops at the hotels, will afford 
summer Saratogians no end of amusement. 
The pleasure here lies in the fact that you can 
be =— or gay, a8 you please or as your means 
afford. 


NORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANE. 


A SEMI-ANNUAL dividend of 5 per cent. per 
annum has been declared by the North River 
Savings Bank, payable on and after July 21st 
1879. The institution has increased $100,000, 
in deposits January last and three hun- 
dred new ac its have been opened. After 
the payment of the dividend just declared, the 
banks will havea large balance of earnings to 
add to its surplus account. The entire expenses 
for the past six months, including salaries, rent, 
taxes, etc., were only $4,000, which exhibits a 
remarkably economical spirit on the part of the 
management. 
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EVERYWHERE Sovent FoR. — Summer Re-- 
sorTs.—Messre. Stephen F. Whitman & Son’s 
inimitably fine and rare confections and choco- 
lates are especially sought for at all the sum- 
mer resorts. They are the most acceptable 
presents to ladies and children, always health- 
ful and delightful to the taste. Their address 
is Twelfth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 





A CLostnG-OuT sale is now taking place at 
the well-known house of Sheppard 
Knapp, 189 and 191 Sixth Avenue, this city. 
Some good bargains may be made. 

———— re -- 


Tue well-known s house of James 
McCreery & Co. have rmined to close their 
store Saturdays during July and August at 
twelve o’clock 
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Wueruer the maj of people visit Sara- 
or'to participate in fle geyotin i 
or cipate in ye 0 
that thousands de with renewed life, which 
is in most cases attributed tothe curative ef- 
fects of the water. The following is an analy- 
sis of the Star Water, one of the oldest 
spri iu Saratoga, the component parts of 
which are greatly beneficial to the human 
system: 
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«+» trace. 
Solid contents in a gallon 615.68 grs. Car- 
bonie acid gas, 407.55 cubic inches in a gallon. 
We give below a letter from the Rev. Theodore 
L. yler, with whom all our readers aro 
familiar, who writes: 

“‘After eighteen years of constant experi- 
ence in the use of Saratoga waters, I do not 
hesitate to give my preference to the Star 
Spring, as the most active and beneficial cathar- 
tic I have ever found here. ‘It works like a 
charm.’ I keep a supply of it at my own home 
and when my system becomes disordered and 
my liver grows sluggish in its action a bottle 
or two of this capital water restores me, with- 
out the use of any other remedy. May yours 
be the ‘Star that never sets.’ 

“* Faithfully yours, 
‘** TaEo, L. CuYLer.”” 





ROUND THE WORLD. 


A VERY interesting little as amy has lately 
been issued by Thomas Cook & Son, of London 
and New York, the successful conductors of 
“Tours Round the World.” The pamphlet 
contains a full detailed programme of Cook’s 
Eighth Annual ele ate ae tour, leay- 
ing liverpool August 23d, New York Septem- 
ber 8th, and San Francisco October 1st. The 
book has valuable information to the traveler 
regarding the United States, Japan, China, 
Australia, India, Egypt, Palestine, Italy, 
France, England, and other countries, and will 
be sent free, on receipt of fifteen cents, by 
addressing Thomas Cook & Son, 261 Broadway, 
New York. Those who contemplate visiting 
Europe this summer, by sending to the same 
address, may get free a pamphlet explaining 
Cook’s Midsummer Excursion to Europe, which 
leaves this city for Liverpool Saturday, Au- 

et 2d, by the steamship “‘ City of Berlin,” of 
he Inman Line. 


THE PIANO QUESTION. 


Tug following letter just received by the 
well-known piano manufacturers, Hallet, Davis 
Co., from a merchant of Canon City, Col- 
orado, explains itself : 
* Canon Crty, Cou., June 18th, 1879. 
‘‘ Messrs. HALLet, Davis & Co., Boston: 

‘* Gentlemen :—The Grand bm goon at $950 is 
in my house, and I feel just e saying, after 
selling over 150 pianos in Colorado in the last 
18 years, that ‘it’s’ the Most fect instrument 
I ever saw, In perfect tune r ite ride of 
2,600 miles by railroad. I would not swap it 
for any piano made, It’s being admired by the 
best musical talent in the city for tone and 
workmanship. Respectfully yours, 

‘(Signed) D. G. Pranopy.” 


FARM PUMPING. 


WE call the attention of our farmer readers 
especially to the advertisement of the Ke- 
wanee Windmill, on our 8lst page. This 
method of raising water is the least expensive 
one in use, and the mill we speak of one of the 
strongest and most reliable machines manufac- 
tured. The solid wheel especially is very light 
and durable and has withstood some very se- 
vere hurricanes, without the least damage to 
itself. The Kewanee M’f’g Company's address 
is 85 Broadway, where application can be made 
for full culars and pamphlets showing 
illustrations of different parts of the mill as 
constructed, 


Ws understand that the Putnam Nail Com- 
pany are now runping to their utmost capacity. 
Owners of horses find it greatly to their advan- 
tage to have their horses shod with the Putnam 
hot-forged and hammer-pointed nails, as the 
never split or sliver in driving. It is we 
known that nails made by the cold-rolled and 
cut process do split, and many valuable horses 
have been injured thereby. 


Sr. Nicnotas Hotel, Broadway. First- 
class in all its appointments. Large, well- 
ventilated nme ee _— 
and attendance un , cen oca- 
tion. Offers superior attractions to busi- 
ness or pleasure travelers. 


Lavres’ GANTELINES, Jacket Chains, Japan- 
ese Bracelets, Belt Watches, and Gentlemen’s 
Black Dial Watches, Double Chains, and Scarf 
Jewelry can be found at low prices at StzvzEns’, 
the Down-town Jeweler, 262 Broadway, of late 
firm A. Rumen. & Co. 


Moseiey’s New Haven Hovss is now tak- 
ing boarders for the summer months at much 
less than its usual rates. The drives about the 
city and to the seashore are unexcelled. Itisa 
very desirable place for families. 


A TEMPERANCE BEVERAGE. 


of the pleasantest, most cooling, and 
heuithful drinks for this hot weather is made 
from Knapp’s Extract of Roots. It is so mach 
condensed that a small 25-cent bottle will make 
ten gallons of the most excellent root beer, It 
can be obtained st most druggists or at 362 
Hudson Street, New York. your Gruggist 
does not keep it, ask him to send for a few 
bottles. : 


WHER you visit or leave New York City, save 
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THE PICTURE AND THE MEN. 


THE above is the title of a duodecimo volume 
of 190 pages, containing poy ce fer sketches 
of President Lincoln and his Cabinet, the life of 
Mr. ¥. B. Carpenter, the celebrated artist-author 
of the great National Painting, ‘ The First Read- 
ing of the Kmancipation Proclamation,” ineludin 
also an account of the picture, an account o 
the crisis which produced it, an appendix con- 
taining the Great Proclamation, together with 
# steel portrait of the artist and a key to the 

icture. We have a small supply of these 
ks on hand, and will send ines panes to 
those of our subsciibers who may wish them, at 
the nomina price of 50 cente each; or any old 
subscriber sending us the name of a new sub- 
scriber, with $8, can have the book. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL. 


Iv a subscriber wishes his pa ped at 
the end of the year, let him, when remitting 
his subscripiion, say for one year only ; or else, 
before the expiration of his subscription, write 
us to stop at the end of his year. it the 
paper overruns the paid subseription, and a 
subscriber wishes to stop it, he should remit us 
8c, per week for any number of weeks he may 
be in arrears. Itis not fair to us to refuse to 
receive the paper, trusting to the postmaster to 
notify us. Neither is it of any use whatever to 
return papers to us, as we have no means of 
knowing from whom or from what post-office 
they are sent. 


DICKENS'S WORKS. 

A PRESENT of one or more volumes of 
the Household Edition of Charles Dickens’s 
Works would be very acceptable to any 
friend or relation. e have changed our 
offer somewhat, making it more attractive 
and liberal. For which see Premium page 
in this issue. 


Easy boots, of superior quality, for ladies 
and gentlemen. Watkins, 241 Fourth Avenue. 
Established 1840. Fine Custom Work a specialty, 











A very useful and convenient article for 
summer use is the patent canvas cot and chair 
combined manufactured by the Tucker Manu- 
facturing Company, of 117 and 119 Court Street, 
Boston, Mass. It is light, strongly made, 
easily carried, and readily made from a chair 
intoa bed. It is almost indispensable at camp- 
meetings, or for fishing or hunting excursions, 
or, in fact, where any camping out is to be 
done. It folds readily into a space three feet 
long by four inches in thickness and the width 
of the cot, and the cost is only $5.25, For full 
particulars addrees the Company, as above, who 
are also manufacturers and dealers in iron bed- 
steads, spring beds, and cots of every variety. 





BuRnet?’s FLAVORING ExTRACTS are used 
and endorsed by the best hotels, confectioners, 
and grocers throughout the country. They are 
perfectly pure and of great strength, at once 
the cheapest and best, and received the highest 
award at the Centennial Exhibition. 

“ The beat in use.’’—8. 8, Pierce, Boston. 

** Growing in favor.'’—Acker, Merrall & Con- 


dit, N. Y. 
“ Strictly standard.’’—Park & Tilford, N. Y. 
** We sell no others."’—G. H. Reese & Son, Bal- 
timore. 


adopted them exclusively."—Jos. 8. 
Peebles, Cincinnati. 
‘* Give universal satigfaction.’’—David Nichol- 
son, St. Louis, 
* The very best.''—Rockwood Bros., Chicago. 
* Always up to the standard,”"—G@, & R. Mc- 
Millan, Detroit. 


Dr, T. Ferix Gouravup's ORtENTAL Cream, 
or Magical Beautifier, advertised in another 
column, {s'a matter of deep Interest to all who 
would have their skin free from the baneful 
influence of the elements or free from tan, 
freckles, or sallowness, or other skin blemishes, 
giving ft a soft, pearly whitenes tand leaving 
the par Pee clear and bright as crystal. 

It is highly recommended because fts proper- 
ties have been tested more than a quarter of a 
cent by the very ¢lite of American and 
Continental society. While fits naturalness of 
operation is such that the use of the cosmetic 
is not.suspected, it. is entirely certain to beau- 
tify the face and impart the evidence of refine- 
ment and culture. It meets the wants of re- 
fined ladie, who require a harmless, efficient 
beautifier. 


A8 a general thing, ladies who make any pre- 
tensions to refinement desire to have soft, white 
hands. We believe that there is nothing will 
tend more to produce this effect than the con- 
stant.use of Murray & Lanman’s FLORIDA 
Water, mixed with the water fn the basin. It 
removes redness and roughness. The ladies of 
Cuba and South America were the first to dis- 
cove }the extraordinary virtues of this flora) 
water as a cosmetic and have long since dis- 
carded the use of all others, 

















Lypicestios, Dyspepsia, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MensMAN’s Perronizep Berr Tonic, 
the only preparation of beef containingits entire 
nutritious . It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 

Is invaluable in all enfeebled con- 

Sitione, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 

ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 

Lo arene A resulting from pulmonary com- 

laints. CasweLn, Hazanv & Co., proprietors, 
ew York. Sold by albdruggists. 


A Coven, CoD, oR doRE THoaT requires 
immediate attention, as neglect oftentimes re 
elarhoorotnaaratne lungdisease. ‘ Brown’s 

j ches”? will almost invariabl: 
relief, 25 cents box. 7 oe 


Mork than one-half the diseases of the hu- 
man system are caused from the use of impute 
Bread: ; and, ag Saleratua and Soda are 
the essential properties for using, it becomes 
doubly necessary to..be..watchful. Herrick 








Allen’s Gold Medal. Saleratus is the only per- 
fectiy healthy article to be. u Ny 
sop letves, Waves um bole’ i gid 
» can 
enre Go to Soren Gta 


your Grocer and get a 





———-. 


Dr. Dovenerty, a physician in | 
Springs, Miss., during the epidetnic last fall, 
got hold of a few boxes of Thermaline; and he 
gave them to several persons who had Chills, 
and he says: “ They acted like a charm.” 


A LOSING JOKE. 
A PROMINENT physician of Pittsburgh said, 
jokingly, toa pe ie who was complaining 
of her continued fii health ‘and of his wayame’f 
to cure her: “Try Hop Bitters!” The lady too 
it in earnest and used the Bitters, from which 
she obtained permanent health. She now 
laughs at the doctor for his joke; but he is 
not so well pleased with it, as it cost him a 
good patient. 








DIED. 


Pert.—On pester. June 2th, at 
her brother, in Beloit, Wis., Miss Mart 
= the Rev. Stephen and Mrs. 

ears, 





Bent date 
BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. 


ESTABLISHED 1831, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


A. S. FLANDRAU & C0. 
mh 














FINE CARRIAGES, 


OF THE BEST CLASS, 
FITTED WITH RUBBER-CUSHIONED AXLES. 


Paris and LondonStyles, 


Nos. 372 and 374 BROOME ST. 





KNOX 





oN MANUKS CTURER or r HA! 
NOX PULL OVERS hid SAAW T 
(NOX THE HATTER. 
[NOX THE HATTER. 
[NOX 
cS HATS 
NOX . HATTER. 
KNOX ATTE 
KNOX 
KNO. TT 
KNOX STYLES ARE CORRECT. 
KNOX QUALITY THE BEST. 
KNOX IMPORTERS OF 
NOX LADIES’ 
ENGLISH HATS. 
“ DENT’S” GLOVES 
KNOX MARTIN'S UMBRELLAS. 
KNOX  FIF'TH-AVENUE HOTEL, TT 
KNOX A 
NOK NO, 212 BROADWAY. TATTE 
NOX ——- THE HATTE 
NOX WE HAVE AGENTS THE HATTER 
<NOX IN EVERY CITY. | HATTE 
{OX THE HATTER. 
{OX THE HATTE! 





GLASS BALL CASTERS. 


for Furniture, Pianes, Ore 
gans, ete, 

terainthe marke Th ene ES 
TS e mar. ©: m- 
prove the tone of iateal instru 
men ervousness, 
and Sleaplessness cured by insulat- 
tug beds with them. They do not 
5 injure ts. Highest 


cut, soll, or t carpe! 
testimonials. Sold by dealers. 
Address, for cir 


Agents wanted, 
cular, 


PARENT & CO., 
06 Jehu Street, New York. 


HATS. 


THE LATEST SUMMER STYLES. 
PRICES VERY LOW. 

HUNT & DUSENBURY, 

No 7 ASTOK HOUSE. 


WELCOME SOAP. ™ 














paper. Depot, 112 Liberty Street, New York. 
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BOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 














You can purchase of any respectable Druggist : 
8 Cakes Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, 60 Cents, 


which will afford twelve ample sulphur baths as effi- 
cacious as any from Nature’s own springs. 


Twelve Sulphur Baths for 5 Cents Each, 
Twelve Sulphur Baths for 5 Cents Each, 
Twelve Sulphur Baths for 5 Cents Each, 
FOR CURING 


Obstinate Skin Diseases 


AND ALSO 


For Beautifying the Complexion. 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


hen used daily in the soiles, Que Cake 
2 ¢.) is sufficient to test ite wonderful merits 
un clarifying the complexion. 

BEWARE OF VILE IMITATIONS. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR OAT nad BEEN COUNTER. 


Observe “OC. N. CRITTENTON, Proprietor,” on each 
ket, without which none is genuine. Sold by all 
Hruggists. Depot 7 Sixth Ave., New York. 


cents in stamps. 


A WHISPER. 


If you can’t go to 
CONEY ISLAND (or the Sea Shore), 


box of 
DITMAN?’S 


SHA SALT. 


IT I8 JUST AS GOOD. 


Three cakes sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 75 








HAIR DYE isthe SAFEST 
and BEST. It acts instan- 
taneously, producing the 
most natural shades of 

Brown, does NOT 


STAIN the BSA end ie 
RISTADORO'S ard preparation and "a fay- 
0 sve 
















The Best, the Cheape 
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GTNUINT WALTHAM WANVHLS, 


IN SOLID GOLD AND SILVER CASES ONLY. 


No Brass, Nickel, or Plated Cases are Ever 


Sold by Us. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


Silver Key Winders, $9.90........ former price, $13.00 
Silver Stem Winders, $18.70........ former price, 18.00 


Gold Key Winders as low as........... 


38.00 


Gold Stem Winders 88 lOW 86.....ceceeecceeseeeee 50.00 

Write for our PRICE LIST, which describes all the 
various grades and sizes, with prices of each, and ex 
plains our plan of sending Single Watches without risk 
to any part of the country, no matter how remote. 


HOWARD & CO., 


or 


‘or 
and make no discounts whatever. 


264 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





free of postage to all who 


m1 forte one it to ies ho t to act 
who wan' 
those who ask for discounts. eh Be 2-4 


We have no agents 





SQUARE, UPRIGHT, GRAND 


PIANOS. 


HALLEY. DAVIS & €0’S 


Patent Upright, the only one receiving 
@ premium at the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, as positively sure to stand in tune. 

All intending to buy Pianos should call 
and examine the unsurpassed musical 
purity and power of tones, with the 
styles and workmanship, of our instrus 
ments. 


Low Prices 


to meet the times. 


436 WASHINGTON. STREET, 


CORNER OF SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, 





BURT’S SHOES! 





Catal 
Price-List. Goods forwarucu wy mail or express. A 
on will receive prompt uttention. Mention this 

per. 











This 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


an ordinary rider gan 
er 

go K...4- © iu a da 

over common roade 

than a horse. 

zi pag scalalogue ith 
- e Ca ie, with 

price-list aud infor. 

mation. 

The POPE M?"G 00 


93 SuMMER St., BOS TON 


RENT PAID TWO YEARS AND A HALF BUYS AN ORGAN. 


The Mason & Hamlin Organ Co., 


whose Cabinet or Parlor Organs are acknowledged to be UN- 
EQUALED IN EXCELLENCE, having received the HIGHEST 
HONORS at EVERY WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 
FOR THIH®BEN YEARS, and being the ONLY AMERICAN Or- 
GANS WHICH HAVE RECEIVED SUCH AT ANY, now offer them not 
only for cash, but also on the following VERY EASY TERMS 
OF PAYMENT: 

They will rent an organ with the agreement that when the 
whole amount of rent paid equals the value of the organ it 
shall become the property of the party hiring it, without fur. 
ther payment. The rent per quarter, payable in advance, is 

one-tenth of the value of the organ, 80 that ten quarterly pay- 
» ments complet its purchase. Or, payments may be made 
monthly, if preferred. 
plan presents two very important advantages : 

in can obtain 





on very terme—viz., pay- 
or upward, acoording to piso, PEE month; or 


45 


» or upward every t mon' 
2 ‘One can thus ve an organ on for six monthg of 
r é ithe oy: an vee the loner 
. ing aur rent which has been paid ap upon the purchase, 
Ww ver made. 
makers VERY BEST ORGANS, which can_be de- 
* J man te eles OE Oe Nan cect aierd te 
. we furnis' on these terms not only in the imme 
diate Vicinity ot L one w A but in any part of the 
Ww 
ah +4 HASOy & HAMLIN ORGAN jane bat isthe move 
than oO very poorest ¥ 
of ment, ey are furnixhed for $67.50, $62.50, 
50, to and upward, Reasonable deductions ure made 
these when all cash ts paid. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, PRICE-LISTS, and Circulars, 
describing FiFTY-EIGHT DIYYERENT STYLES, with much useful information about Organs, sent free to any 
address. 


154 Tremont St., BOSTON; 46 E. 14th St., NEW YORK; 250 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 














32 Calibre. 


With Antomiatic Cartridge 


; tor aud 
REBOUNDING. 








When a Revolver te required, it should be reliable. 





MANUFACTORY AT SPKINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Weekly Blarket Review. 


(For the week ending Friday, June 27th, 1879.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Brazi Corrrr.—There has 
again been rather a dull and uninteresting 
market for invoices; and, notwithstanding 
the fresh additions to stock per steamer and 
sail, trade has moved along very quietly and 
methodically, and the position is substan- 
tially the same as noted in our last issue. 
Mitp Corrers.—In East India growths the 
market is unchanged. The “Jeannette” 
has arrived with 4,233 mats Padang, of 
which 4,014 mats had been sold previous to 
arrival. For West India descriptions trade 
has been very quiet and only trifling sales 
have been reported since our last issue. 
We quote: 





Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 104 @19 
Santos, Best to Choice ..16 @18 
PORN 46 0 on y:600990'> +224 @27 
ROMEW vn 6 cstee dcsces - 244 @25 
Maracaibo... ..15 @18 
BM coceecbaccctsscencccackgese 16 @I17 


TEA.—There have been sales of new 
crop Japan, ex ‘‘ City of Tokio,” to the ex- 
tent of about 1,500 hf. chests, at prices 
which show a decline of fully 8@5 cents 
from the opening prices per last steamer. 
We are also reported 150 hf. chests new 
Formosa. For old crop Tea the market is 
quiet and the only sale made public is 625 
hf. chests Amoy, although a rumor was cur- 
rent, which we are unable to verify, that a 
considerable line of Greens had been placed. 
The auction sale, which did not take place 
until yesterday, was a-small one, the most 
noticeable feature being three lines of new 
Japan, which brought satisfactory prices. 
We quote: 
bids Nine andpsnatats cs seneacene 20 @50 
VOUNE TIVNOD. ces cccececs sicveseccee 18 @80 
English Breakfast 


Uncolored Japan. e 
IN onde ic cceccccseccceucs ree 


SUGAR.—Raw Suear.—There has been 
a fairly active and strong market since our 
last issue. There is a good demand and 
buyers are i to stock; but 
holders have again advanced their views 
and only a limited amount is offering. ReE- 
FINED.—There has been a strong and active 
market throughout. The stock has been 
closely sold up and prices are a fraction 
higher than at date of last review. We 
quote: 










Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 6h 
Harp,—Cut Loaf............ 0.0000. 8 88 
BA ee ere 8 @ — 
Powdered..........0ssseees 8} @ 9 
GRANULATED.........- 0.000. Pere 84 @ 8F 
Wuitr,—Standard A, Grocers’....... q G 8 
Steam Refined A.......... Th @7% 
eee 7a @ i 
YELLOW.—Coffee C..........ceeeeee 65 @ 7 
Other grades............. 6 @ 68 


MOLASSES.—There have been no sales 
of Boiling stock. Boilers being generally 
well supplied for their present requirements, 
the demand is indifferent, and the price, 
which is generally quoted 24 cents for 50° 
test, is to a great extent nominal and merely 
expresses the views of holders, Grocery 
seem are dull and onlyin limited request 

rom the trade. New Orimeans.—Buyers 

continue to take a-moderate amount of 

stock in a jobbing way, the market being 
nerally quiet and trade without any new 

eature of interest. We quote: 

Cusa, Grocery Grades ............... nominal. 

** Boiling Grades ............... 24 
New Or eEans, New Crop, Fancy.,...— 2 

= oo Good....28 @40 


FISH.—There is very little demand for old 
Mackerel, as the remaining stock is gencrally 
poor in quality and undesirable. New Mack- 
erel have arrived more liberally and sold at 
$5 50@$6 for medium No. 2 and $3@$3 50 
for do. No. 3. No large fish have been re- 
ceived. Cod are in ample supply; but the 
demand is slow, small sales only being re- 
ported at $3 75 for George's Bank. The 
market is again about bare of Box Herring, 
sales having been made at 18@19 cents, 
The demand is yet active, and the next 
cargo is expected to realize an advance. 
Barrel Herring are unchanged. 


SALT.—The market for Factory-filled is 
easy, under the influence of liberal offerings 
and absence of important demand. With 
Bulk the market is abundantly supplied; 
and, though the demand is only fair, hold- 
ers are quite firm at current rates, using 
very little effort to reduce supplies, consid- 
ering the future prospects as favorable for 
an advance. The nominal store quotations 
are: for Ashton’s Liverpool Fine, $2 50 per 
sack; Higgins’s, $2 40: Pheenix, #; Dea- 
kin’s and Washi n’s, $1 10@$1 20; Ev- 
ans’s and Worthington’s, $1 10@$¢1 15; 
other brands at $1@#1 10. Liverpool 

cents. 


65@75 s 
raat ada Mk ie 


THE! INDEPENDENT, 
SS 


ASHES.—There is very little business, 
Pots are quoted. nominally 44@4% cents ‘and 
Pearls pul 

FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—Ftour. — The 
market has been fairly active, but without 
new features, The heavy feeling previously 
noted in medium Winter Wheat brands and 
in Pastry Flour has been even more marked, 
and to effect sales to any extent concessions 
of 10@15 cents per bbl. have been made; 
and this on really desirable brands of White 
and ee Jobbers are generally 
well stocked and purchase only to keep up 
their assortments. A decline in ocean 
freights gave a momentary stimulus to the 
demand for shipping brands and imparted 
a better tone to the market for fresh-ground 
Common Extras and low clears. The stock 
of fresh-ground Extras below $4.85 is very 
light and many orders.could: not be prompt- 
ly filled. The shipping demand has been 
chiefly for low ‘‘clears,” though good Win- 
ters, valued $4.80@$5, have been in request, 
part for future delivery. We quote: 









Sour Extras.......... sosceeee $3 WD @ HA 00 
INE MER e etencoenecaececasieke 2 40 @ 8 20 
Superfine........... . 845 8 90 
State Extra Brands oo 8 95 @ 410 
State Fancy Brands........... 4 20 4 45 
Western Spring Wheat Extras 8390 @ 4 2% 
Minnesota Clear.............. 425 @ 500 
Minnesota Straight............ 475 6 00 
Minnesota Patents............ 5 50 8 25 
Winter Wheat Seconds....... 450@ 480 
Good to choice Spring Wheat 

ENGNG cu ccnagheeewenceudas 450@ 470 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,O.,and Mich. 500 @ 5 85 
Ohio, Ind., and Ill. Superfine.. 345 @ 8 90 
Ohio Red Hoop Extras (Ship- 
whan Wks ede ekecavceens Hee 4 95 

ite Wheat, Ex., Ohio,Ind.. 500 @ 5 85 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind..... 5 60 @ 6 00 
St. Louis Single Extras....... 540 @ 5 70 
8t. Louis Double Extras...... 590 @ 6 20 
8t. Louis Triple............ «» 6 80 6 75 
Genessee Extra Brands....... 5 05 5 35 
Winter Wheat, Patents...... - 575 8 75 
White Wheat, Michigan...... 500 @ 5 35 
City Mills, for West Indies.... 4 90 ¢ 5 25 
City Mills, for Europe........ 410 4 20 


SouTHERN FLouR has been in limited re- 
quest, the demand chiefly for Bakers’ Ex- 
tras. These have been sustained, while 
common brands are easier, though not plen- 
Vv. We quote: 

0. 


QSoutherm ........ eee sees $2 50 @ 83 15 
Balt., Alex., and Georgetown, 
Mixed to Good Sup.......... 850@ 890 
Balt., Alex., and Georgetown 
Extra and Family............ 5 25 @ 6 60 
Richmond Extra...........0.0 5 40 6 15 
Richmond 5S mana ea xe : Be @ : 60 
. ar rands.. 
Peon ‘and Delaware cee cene 5 “a 6 00 
Rye Frour has been in fair demand, and, 
with steady arrivals, prices are without 
change. e quote: 
Rye Flour, Fine...... cocecseees 62 25 @ $2 35 
Rye Flour, State............. . 880 8 60 
Rye Flour, Pennsylvania...... - 820 8 40 


Corn Mkt has ruled quiet, and Western is 
tame at the decline noted in our last. This 
is in more liberal supply, while Southern is 
less plenty. We quote: 


Corn Meal, Western......... ... $2 10 @ $2 30 
Corn Meal, Western White..... 2% @ 290 
Corn Meal, Brandywine........ -— 2 55 
Corn Meal, Prize Medal........ -— 2 80 


GRAIN.—WueEat.—The unsettled and, 
artificial condition of the market referred to 
in our last has since been far more marked. 
The success of the ‘‘ corner” in No. 2 Spring 
has been very pronounced, the advance has 
been 6 cents per bushel, and the ‘‘ bears” 
have been made to suffer severely. This 
condition of things has effectually checked 
the —— trade in the speculative grades; 
and other kinds have moved in sympathy 
with them, so that business with millers 
and sigppers has been almost brought to a 
stand. The injury resulting to the great 
milling and agricultural interests of the 
country from these gambling operations 
cannot be approximated, and, coming in the 
midst of the harvest, the farmers will be 
slow to market their crop, and may suffer 
greatly in consequence. The ‘‘ short” interest 
in No. 2 Red was covered on Wednesday, 
since when there has been a very dull and 
weak feeling, and prices are now much 
lower and unsettled, shippers holding off and 
millers making no bids. Our revised quota- 
tions must be regarded as nominal. ite 
Wheat has ruled very quiet, though it has 
been better sustained than Red. We quote: 





White Extra 116 
White, State 1 16 
White, No. 1 115 
White, No. 2 eoddes 112 
White, No. 3........ Reoweed¥iai 110 @— — 
White, Ungraded @11 
Amber, No. 2 @119 
Red Winter, No.1.............119 @— — 
Red Winter, No. 2............ 118 @1 18 
Red Winter, No. 8............. 114 @11 
Red Winter, Ungraded........ 110 @ 119 
No. 2 Milwaukee, Spring (new) 1 14 115 
No. 8 Milwaukee, Spring pivesd — 9 @— 
No. 2 Spring: .......... eecccce 14 @--— 

—90 @— 98 

—86 @— 





Corn. — The supply: has increased, and, 
with a light demand and favorable 'reperts 
regarding the growing crop, prices bave 
been a trifle weaker, except steamer, of 
which the receipts have been light) We 








0.1 Mixed..........0...000 wa 434 
No. 2 Mixed.......... sr eeden ee OF ~¢ 
We. Beccanceo-ccccoecosecesec ngpaaanae 
Ur eoere seceom | # 

Wile II ES BO 





Rye. — The. demand has been very mod- 
erate and the feeling tame, but no import- 
ant change in prices has taken place. We 
que State 644@65 cents, and Canada 644. 

ats, — The market opened lower; but, 
with lighter arrivals and stronger advices 
from the West, a portion of the decline was 
subsequently regained, especially on rail- 
road certificates, which are not plenty and 
most wanted. We quote: 





7 
38 
ING, BS NOW WOOK. ccc ck cc decec esos 37, 
NG.'S NOW TOP 6c ccc ccacbcccscccese 87 
ReJected., .0.0- .cccecccccssevecssvccsess 5 @— 
Ungraded White. ..........cceeeeceees 384@415 
Ungraded Mixed............e.eeeeees 38 


Bartey.—Oply a limited inquiry for Feed 
Stuff. 41@42 cents and in No. 3 West 45@46. 
BEANS AND PrAs.—Mediums and Marrows 
have been inactive and steady; Pea and 
White a unchanged; Red dull and 
weaker; Blacks firmer; Green’ Peas quiet, 
now barely steady; Southern Black-Eye a 
trifle stronger; Canada Peas steady. -We 

uote: 

eans, Mediums, choice, 1878....$1 30@$1 ort 
Beans, Marrows, choice, 1878.... 1 35@ 1 87 
Beans, Pea, choice, 1878 _—......... 1 1 
Beans, White Kidney, choice, 1878. 1 1 45 
Beans, Red Kidney, choice, 1878.. 2 90@ 8 00 
Beans, Black, choice, 1878....... 2 15@ 2 20 

PROVISIONS.—Pork.—Libcral receipts 
and reports from the West of an increase in 
the summer slaughter of Hogs, coupled 
with a light demand, have had a depressing 
effect on the market, especially on options, 
for which the inquiry has been limited, Old 
Mess, Extra Prime, Prime, and Family 
Mess have been most wanted and best sus- 


tained. We quote: 

MBS, DOW ...ceececeseseceeeseees 10 15 @10 2 

ase ccccesavctccesececss 9 20 @ 9 5O 

PESOS PHIMG,..,cccccccsccccceces 8 75 @ 9 2 

PrN PECNB ss occ ccced pecccccscoes 9 75 @10 00 
:_\ SAP PS Pome vise rrr Tee 11 25 @11 50 


Bacon.—There has been rather more de- 
mand, and the decline noted in our last has 
been nearly if not quite regained; but busi- 
ness has been restricted by the light offer- 
ings and the extreme prices insisted on, We 


quote: 
WESTERN. 
Short Clear............e0e. “ 535 @ 5 40 
Long Clear. ...cccesescee sovveves 510@ 515 
Half-and-half.........ccescesseees 525 @ 5 80 
MUONW WEE. Sccesceecsccecececteecd 535 @ 5 40 
Ciry. 

Short Clear.........eceeeeeee oe 5 40 @ — — 
LOD CleaP..cccccccccccccccccccce 515 @— — 
Bhort Rib....cccccccesccecccseces 540 @— — 


Larp.—Cash lots have been in light re- 
quest and the market has been weak and 
unsettled, with a more active inquiry for 
futures. The market, however, closed dull, 
with prices barely steady. We quote: 
Prime Western Steam tes. per 100 


Ms cc ddesccs dectaccodcsavases 6 824@ 6 85 
PN CIN oo iasc vecccccensncuced 6 20 @ 6 2 
Prime No. 1 City.........0ee0ce0- 6 10 @— — 
Prime Kettle-rendered............ 6 60 @ 6 70 
Refired, South American......... 675 @— — 
Refined, Continent............4+. — —@ 6 67% 
Refined, West Indies............. 6 60 @— — 


Cur Meats.—The demand has been fair 
and, with moderate offerings, the feeling 
has been firm, eapectslly on Smoked and 
Pickled Hams and Pickled Shoulders, the 
supply of which is light. We quote: 


SRA IOs cick vccccccdes accesenes 


84 
4i 
Pickled Bellies...........00+ ceececeees it 
Smoked Shoulders.... 54 





Barret Bexr has been in good demand 
and good and choice qualities have been 
called for at full prices. Sales of 600 bbls. 
at $9@10 for Plain Mess, $11@11.50 for 
Extra Mess and Packet, and $13.50@14 for 
Family, 

Timrce Beer has ruled firm under a 
more active inquiry and the better grades 
have been quite salable. Sales of 570 tes. 
at $18@18.50 for Philadelphia Extra India 
Mess and $20@20.50 for City do. 

Beer Hams have been in fair demand; 
but, with free receipts, prices show very lit- 
tle change. Sales of 175 bbls. Western at 
$17.25@17.50. 

CATTLE MARKET.—There has been a 
good demand for Beef Cattle during the 
week and prices have varied but little, the 
market closing about steady. The sales 
were at 8$@10 cents for common to extra 
Steers, to dress 55@56 lbs. to the gross cwt. ; 
7 for poor Natives, to dress 55 bs. ; an 
6} for Cherokee, to dress 55 Ibs. The ship- 


ments for the week were 1,121 Live Cattle. 


and 2,588 qrs. Beef. Of Milch Cows some 
small sales are reported at $41. Calves 
have been in demand and the prices ob- 
tained proved very satisfactory, or say 83@4 
cents for Buttermilk or Grass-fed and 4@6} 
for poor to’ extra Veal. For Sheep and 
Lambs the market was dull and prices de- 
clined 1@} of 1 cent, the former quoted 34 
ait cents and the latter 44@6. Live Hogs 
ruled quiet at the nominal quotation of $4 
@4.25 per 100 Ibs. The receipts for the 
week were 11,897 Beef Cattle, 68 Cows, 4,400 
Calves, 41,450 Sheep, and 87,258 Hogs. 





may. idewand Bs leap, petine thay 
d 0 week ; but prices 
acceler é continued 
ia pas 
cents, Prime gvades 


‘cents, Medium 





19, 


do. 55@65 cents, Clover nominally 85@40 
cents, and Salt 45° cents. Straw con- 
tinues scarce. The demand is good and the 
market firm at unchanged values. Wequote 
Long Rye 50@55 cents, Short do. 45 cents, 
and Oat 30@40 cents, all cash. 


WOOL.—Considerable stock is finding its 
way into the channels of consumption; but 
the market is devoid of excitement, the cur- 
rent business being carried on in a very 
quiet manner. Thus far, dealers have oper- 
ated in thecountry very liberally, and as the 
new Wool comes to hand efforts are made to 
turn the same quickly at a profit. The trade 
have settled down to the belief that the ex- 
treme prices of the season have been reached; 
and, though they expect no material decline 
in the near future, they, as a rule, are free 
sellers. At the same time, they exhibit no 
yo an to quit their stocks at anything 
under what are considered market values, 
We quote: 






AmmarioaD BAK iso oc gcedcecceccss —43 ( 45 
PU Bina gn vigctcescscacaane —81 @— 42 
America Biss. ciivicit Citiiceded —31 @— 40° 
GSS DOR vedks . conenpenscenicas —20 @— 23 
Superfine Pulled.............00+8 —35 @— 40 
Texas, Fine... -.—26 @— 28 


Texas, Coarse. a 
Cal. Sp’g Clip......sseeeeseeeeses —1L @-— 32 


aI 
COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—Strictly fine parcels have 
been in fair request and holders have been 
firm in their views; but on other grades the 
feeling has been rather weak, owing to 
liberal receipts and warm weather. We 
quote: 






State, Creamery, fair to choice ........ 14 @16 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy. ,.11 @1345 
State, tubs, inferior...........0+ «+ 8@9 
Western, Creamery, fair to fancy. -14 @16 


Western, Dairy, choice to fancy.. 10 @18 
Western, Factory, fair to good........ 8@9 


CHEESE.—There has been a fair rt 
demand for high grades; but with abundant 
receipts and unfavorable weather receivers 
have been obliged to t concessions, 
rather than allow stocks to accumulate. 
We quote: 

State, Fac’ LaNGVc.cccce coccecccece O 

Beate, Fest good to fine.........06. 5 sf 
Behe, TM ie 2058 esac ttt - 4£@6 
Western, Factory, choice........ soseee™ @6 
Western, Factory, fairto prime....... 5 @ 54 


EGGS.—The demand has been of a retail 
character; but with light offerings prices 
show no change. We quote: 


Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 15 @16} 
State and Pennsylvania............... 133@14 
Western and Canadian............... 13 @184 


POTATOES, Erc.—New are more plenty 
and lower, Southern selling at a 
% and Bermuda $5. Old are dull. € 
quote: 


Se 
“s DE cn eteesonniied 8 75 @ — 


FRUIT.—Domestic Drizp.—There is no 
change to note and the market is dull. We 
quote: 







Apples, Dried, State................. 34 @ 4 
Apples, Western... 8 4 
Apples, Southern... 2 6 
Peaches, Peeled.... 5 @U 
Peaches, Unpeeled, ; 8 
Blackberries...........++.+ aaa HI 
PRAM, faGidas cnet cbesicctcsde cctdep 1 


SEEDS.—There is no change in the mar- 
ket for Clover, stocks being firmly held. 
We quote Prime Western at 6} cents; 
Choice do. 64@7; and State 73@74. Timo- 
thy continues scarce and nominal at $1,7 
$1.75. The market for Canary Seed 
again firmer. 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Peruv’n, rectified, 9.70p.c. 69 00@70 50 
Guano, eruv’n, rectifie vig = onde 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 











TS ee --++ 52 0O@54. 00 
Liste’ Bros. Standard Superph 
phate of Lime................ 37 00@40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone. 32 00 
as Bone Flour......... 189 00 
“ Bone Meal.......... 84 036 50 
4 Ground Bone....... 81 ooeaee 50 
a“ Crescent Bone...... 27 50(@30 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lote less 

than car-load......66500-0+ see 50 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 45 00 
Soluble Pacific A a pon Recncceekeds ee 45 = 
Bone, ground fine, average...... 

« ” dissolved, high grade...... 25 ONaes 00 
German Potash Salts (kaint).... 8 9 00 
Plaster, per'ton'(2,000 Ibs.)...... -7 8 00 
Sulphate of Potash (80p,¢.), per 

TGs dinuteds dalieitedn< sven 1 %@ 8 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p.‘c.), per 
Sais .ncinan acttn nabs 2% 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100lbs. 3 8 75 
Dried Blood, per unit........... 2 5e 
Chas. H. North & Co., Animal 
Dust Fertilizer.......+.--+++ 35 00 
ean oan enema 
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Financia 


THE LOUISIANA STATE DEBT. 





THERE are two schemes of repudiation 
before the Constitutional Convention of 
Louisiana. One is to repudiate outright 
two-thirds of the consolidated debt of the 
state, reducing it from $12,000,000 to 
$4,000,000, and reducing the rate of interest 
on the $4,000,000 from seven to four per 


cent. This is the plan recommended by the 


‘majority of the committee having the debt 


question in charge. The other scheme 
which has been proposed is to leave the 
principal of the debt to stand as it is, and 
reduce the interest to a rate so low as to be 
merely nominal, with the professed expecta- 
tion that the state, when in the exercise of 
its sovereign pleasure it shall choose so to 
do, will gradually increase the rate. At 
present it is difficult even to guess what 
specific form of repudiation the Convention 
will finally adopt; yet the probabilities are, 
judging from the temper of the Convention, 
that some form of repudiation will obtain a 
majority vote. 

We do not see that the two schemes 
above indicated differ except in degree. 
They are both bad. The payment of the 
annual interest on the debt is as much a 
matter of stipulation and state honor as the 
payment of the principal when it matures. 
The state has no right to violate its contract 
in respect to either. In both cases it is 
bound by its own agreements, and not to 
fulfill them is to perpettate a fraud against 
the rights of its creditors. The fact that 
these creditors cannot enforce their claims 
in its own courts, and cannot bring a suit 
against the state in the courts of the United 
States, does not mitigate the rascality in the 
slightest degree, It rather gives to it a 
.meaner and more contemptible hue. 

Much is it to be regretted that the Con- 
stitution of the United States on this sub- 
ject was not left as it was when originally 
adopted. The addition of the Eleventh 
Amendment released the states from the 
liability of being sued in the Federal Courts 
by citizens of other states or by citizens or 
subjects of any foreign state. Previously 
io this amendment the states could be sued 
by these parties, and, hence, be compelled to 
pay their debts. The principle thus abro- 
gated should by another amendment be re- 
stored to the fundamental law of the land. 
We see no other effective remedy against 
state repudiation. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS has been comparatively quiet 
during the past week, and the home trade 
is now down to about the minimum for the 
seeson. Prices are firm, and, while values 
are low and profits small, the markets are 
in better condition than during the dull 
period for the past five or six years. The 
prospects for the future are generally con- 
sidered good. The condition of the cotton 
crop is a trifle below the corresponding 
period last year; but the acreage is two per 
cent. above, which, in the absence of any 
unusual disaster later on, will insure a large 
yield. The harvest in the southern half of 
the great wheat belt is making good prog- 
ress and the results are quite satisfactory, the 
quality of the new grain being excellent and 
the yield about an average, Reports from the 
spring wheat region of the Northwest show 
the promise of a large crop to be excellent, 
though not yet beyond the risk of a disaster 
like that which occurred last year. The 
wheat market is just now in an artificial posi- 
tion, caused by speculation for a rise, which 
has temporarily checked exports, though the 
movement for the current month has been 
larger than for the same period last year. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign commerce of the port of New York 
for the past week was as follows: imports 
of dry goods and general merchandise 
$5,319,994, and produce exports $6,836,004. 

The total imports since January 1st, this 
year, were $152,649,568, against $148,346, - 


971 for the corresponding period last year 


and $171,200,984 in 1877. 


The total exports of produce since Jan- 


uary ist; this year, were $151,954,285, 


against 164,289,546 for the corresponding 


period last year and $120,506,206 in 1877. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISION.— 
Lusstirry OF SuBscRIBERS TO Stock.—The 


of an insurance 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


nted prior to the adoption of the present 
Soustitution, ve to the corporation their 
secured pro’ ry notes, payable on de- 
mand, for the amount of the stock by them 
respectively subscribed. Held, that the 
notes must be construed in connection with 


the nature of the business of the corporation 


and in view of the object intended by the 
parties in giving their notes, Thus con- 
strued, the notes were intended to be pay- 
able on the call of the directors; and the 
statute of limitations is no more available 
as a defense against the collection of the 
notes than it would have been against the 
collection of the subscriptions.—Kilbreath 
vs, Gaylord, adm’r, etc. 

Motion for leave to file petition in error 
to reverse the judgment of the Superior 
Court of Cincinnati was denied by the 
Supreme Court of Ohio by C. J. White. 

IABILITY OF COMPANY FOR ACTS OF 
Persons IN CHARGE OF DRAWING-ROOM 
Carn.—The New York Court of Appeals, 
by Andrews, J., has decided that as in re- 
spect to their conduct toward passengers 

ersons in charge of drawing-room or sleep- 

ng-room cars are to be regarded as the serv- 
ants of the railroad company, and that such 
company is responsible for their acts to the 
same extent as they would be if directly 
employed by the company, irrespective of 
the fact that such cars are owned and the 
aoe in charge of them employed by an- 
other, 

MonicrpaL Bonps. — Bona-FIDE Pur- 
CHASER.—The United States Supreme Court, 
by Harlan, J., has decided that a purchaser 
of municipal bonds is bound to take notice 
of the provisions of the statute under which 
the bonds were issued, but is under no legal 
obligation to inquire as to the precise form 
or terms of the subscription, whether it was 
absolute or conditional; that a decree in a 
proceeding wholly in personam cannot bind 
one not personally served with process or 
who did not appear, and that it could not 
affect the rights of non-resident holders of 
panes proceeded against by constructive 
service, 


MONEY MARKET.—Loanable funds 
have been abundant and rates for call loans 
have ruled 2} to 4 per cent. on stocks and 2 
to 24 on Governments. Prime mercantile 
paper wasin good demand. We quote first- 
class endorsed notes of short date at 3}@4 
per cent.; four months at 4@4}; and good 
single names, four to six months, at 5@6 
per cent, 
LONDON MARKET.—The advices re- 
port a strong market for all classes of secur- 
ities. Consols advanced to 97§ to 974. 
United States bonds were active at a slight 
advance and American railway securities 
were firm. 

EXCHANGE. — Foreign was dull and 
lower, closing at 4.86@4.86} for sixty days 
and 4,88@4.884 for demand bills. New York 
exchange was quoted on Saturday at the 
places named as follows: Savannah, sell- 
ing } premium, buying 4 premium; Charles- 
ton, nothing doing, 8-16, selling } premium; 
New Orleans, commercia! 4 premium, bank 
+ premium; Chicago, firm, 1-10 discount 
buying, 1-10 premium selling; Boston, 9d. 
discount. . 
SILVER.—There are several causes which 
have operated to influence the recent rise in 
silver, the most prominent of which are the 
declaration of the German Government that 
it will not sell any of its stock of that metal 
for less than 50g pence per ounce and the 
improved demand for silver for shipment to 
China, in payment of silk, to make good the 
deficiency of the silk crop of France and 
Italy, which, it is reported, is one-third be- 
low the average yield. Austria is replacing 
its paper currency of small denominations 
with silver. The Havana Spanish Bank is 
under contract with the Government of 
Spain to replace with silver all of its bills 
under five dollars, and is to begin this re- 
placement the first of July. Russia is said 
to be a buyer of silver for the same pur- 
pose. Italy, by the terms of the new treaty 
made by the Latin Union, is required to re- 
deem all its paper money of smaller denom- 
inations than five francs and replace it with 
silver. That country has now reached a 
point where her receipts from taxes -exceed 
her expenditures, and is about to take her 
place among the specie-paying nations; and, 
todo this, she is desirous of entering the 
market and buying silver bullion, in order 
to take the advantage of the present depre- 
ciation, In England there is a growing 
feeling that the bad state, of trade is largely 
a consequence of the depreciation of silver; 
and British merchants, whose best trade is 
with the sflver-paying countries of the Fast, 
are coming to the conclusion ‘that silver 
must be restored to its place as money. 

At their monthly meeting the directors of 
the [Imperial Bank of Germany, at’ Bertin, 











an increase of the silver coinage of Germany 
is imperatively necessary. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has noti- 
fied bullion dealers that he will ‘resume the 
purchase of bullion for delivery at all the 
mints on Wednesday of each week, com- 
mencing next Wednesday. 

A bi-metallic league has just been formed 
in Chicago. The object of the organization 
isto promote the speedy nestoration of sil- 
ver to its old position as a money metal. 

The bullion value of the 4124-grain dollar 
is now $0.8739 gold. We quote: 


Bar Silver (GOld)........+seccsceccsceceeees 112% 118% 
Trade Dollars (currency)........++0++ focae¥ 985% 004 
Halves and Quarters........cecceseee eoeee OD 

Dimes and Half Dimes...... TTtTy) eeveeee 9854 00% 


STOCK MARKET.—The dealings have 
been moderate, though prices were firm for 
nearly all the regular stocks, The changes 
in value were slight, though mostly in favor 
of higher values. The principal business 
was in the Granger shares, the trunk lines, 
and the coal stocks, which advanced } to 8 
per cent. Western Union, after dropping 
from 94} to 91, under a sharp “‘ bear” attack, 
closed at a recovery of 2 per cent. C.,C., 
C., and I. advanced 8 per cent. and Iron 
Mountain over 2 per cent. In the late deal- 
ings the St. Louis, Kansas City, and North- 
ern shares exhibited marked strength and 
advanced 8 per cent. for the common and 
54 for the preferred. 

The following will show the changes 
in prices during the week : 











pee High- Low- Clos- 
ing. est. est, ing 
Albany and Susquehanna,.,. — _ aa 89 © 
American Dist. Tel. Co. 65% «66 64 6414 
Atl. and Pac. Tel......+.+s000+ 4; SOG B5ig 36% 
Burl., Cedar Rapids, and N... 88% 89 8854 88% 
Canada Southern.........+6+ 58 58 o7 56 
Chicago and Northwestern.. 663; 663% 6554 66% 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf... 9634 96% 0534 96 
C.,R. 1, and Pacific.......... 139}g 180% 199 139% 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 11514 11554 1149 114% 
C., C., and Ind. Cen ........... - ~ _ 64 
C., ©., ©, AMAT. 00. cecresccrccee SOK BRE 40% 51% 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh.... 97% Qi% 907 o7 
Chicago and Alton............ 8354 84 83% 84 
Chicago and Alton, pf — = pre S| | 
Boston Air Line, pf.......... 415{ 41% 41%«O4 
Ss APO oso tegsecsetsdaeeses _ ~ pe 1034 
CANON. .......crcee sevceseeece 85 40 85 88 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 58 5855 BOG 8B 
Del. and Hudson...........++5 4554 48 45 4% 
Dubuque and 8. C........606 54 SME ONG OT 
Express—Adamgs.,............ 105% 106 10554 105% 
American........... 464% 464 464% «46% 
United States...... — - - 47% 
Wells, Fargo & Co, 9934 100 0014 9094 
MOPED pstesi orcas seosne'sse-p5<s 28% 27g «27% 
Erte, Pl... ccccccccecs 52% «450% «OK 
TIArISU. oo cccccccccces — — 156 
Han. and St. Joseph... 2% 20 20% 
Han. and St. Joseph, p' 42% 41%4 «41% 
Homestake Mining. 883g 3656 87 
Tilinois Central.... 8 87% 8% 
Kansas Pacific. . . 574 55 55 
Louisville and Nashville...., oT 62 5ST 61%, 
Lake ShOre.......-cceerseeeeee 764 «(74 MY 73% 
Michigan Central............ - Bh 7% 7% HY 
Morris and Essex............+ 88%, 9054 88% 90 
M., K., and Texas...........0 14 1% «12% «21455 
Mil. and St. Paml.... ........+ 5456 54% «58354 «4 
Mil. and St. Paul, pf.......... 9344 O84 9214 
N. ¥. Contral.....00. ceesecoes 1184 118% 118% 118 
N. J. Contral.......ccsecesrres 52%, «(5856 «(1G RIG 
N. ¥., N. H., and Hartford... 163 168 163 162% 
N, Y, Elovated........,.sseeseee 181 «188 «=6130% 181K 
Manhattan Railway......... - 4% 50 46 46% 
Ohio and MIss......00seeeevee 14% «(14% —:13%4% 
Ohio and Miss., pf..........+. 36 36 85% «874 
Ontarto Silver..........s+006 3854 80 88g S88y 
Pacific Mall. ....... eseveeeseee 14% «164% «Od sid 
PAaNAMB.........sccseceseeeres 147, «(«140—47s-48 
Pennsylvania Coal........... - = — 2 
Pittsburgh and Ft. Wayne.. 10814 108 108% 108% 
Rensselaer and Saratoga 101 «#«10L =«4100% 0 
Quicksilver......cseeseceeerees 154 15%Cid dH 
Quicksilver, pf......+--.ee000- 8644 864% 36% 88 
Standard Mining............. B06 BOG «204 206 
St. Louis and Iron Mtn, asstd. 27 274 2 =a 
St. Louis, K. C., and N....... 144 1% 14 17 
St. Louis, K.C.,and N., pf.. 414 455 39% 454 
St. Louis and San Fran....... 9 % B84 8% 
St. Louis and San Fran., pf.. 10% sy 10 11% 
St. Loulsand 8. Fran., Ist pf... — - - 21 
Sutro Tunnel, a 4G 
Wabash........ 8654 8534 3554 
Union Pacific......6+ sseessee 7% Wy Wy 16 
Western Union Telegraph,. 044 94% 91 9256 
Nash., Chat., and St, Louis.. 4046 41 40% 40 
Frankfort and Kokomo..,... Wie Wy Wey Wy 
Ches. & Ohi0........seesereeee a) 6% ™ 
Ches. & Ohio, 1st pf.......... 122 1% 1% =O 
Ches, & Ohio, 2d pf........... 7 % «67 -- 
Cit. P.,.S Mihe............. 81% 88% SIKg 82% 
Ind.,, Cin., & Laf.......-...-+- 3% OK 8 84 


The Stock Exchange has added to the reg- 
ular list the stock of the Manhattan Railway 
Company, the concern which was devised 
to absorb the elevated railroad companies of 
this city and to harmonize conflicting inter- 
ests. The following is the statement of the 
Company, which accompanied the applica- 
tion to have the stock put upon the list: 

“A corporation formed under the Rapid 

Transit Aet by articles of association 


dated November 24th, 1875: 
‘« Capital stock, 180,000 shares of $100 each, 
$13,000.01 . 


eee cars TRUST COMPANY. 
“This Company is now operating, undre 
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company, organized under a special charter | last week passed resolution declaring that | leases the New York Elevated Railroad and 


the Metropolitan Elevated Railway, and it 
may from time to time build portions of 
railway of its own. ' 

“The total number of miles of road now 
in operation or in process of construction is 
as follows: 

Of the New York Elevated 

Railroad Com 


eocee 16 8-10 miles double 
Of the Metropolitan’ Ele- — 


vated Railway Company. 243-10 “ 7 ” 
Of joint line Of the New 
k and Metropo! 


Yor 
COMPANIES ......00000.eeeee 2610 “ ba - 
Dateh. cocccepanceans 43 7.10 
Capital stock, as above............+s000 eseee 818,000,000 
Seat per cent. bonds of the New " 
York Elevated Railroad Com- 
Fan Gompang + Oxtatanding. 67,000,000 
m, : Ow +0 OT, 
To be 1886d.........scscccesesees 1,500,000 
———-_ 8,500,000 
1 pe Ay 2 bonds of the Roeepetinen 
Val Rallw: Company, 
the Manhattan Company.) 8,500,000 


J. F. Navarro; Secretary, N. Guilford. 


Directors: William R. Garrison, A. H. 
Barney, H. R. Bishop, David Dows, N. 
Guilford, J. F, Navarro, George M. Pull- 
man, Horace Porter.” 

The Stock Exchange has also placed on 
the regular list the first mortgage gold 
bonds of the St. Louis, Kansas City, and 
Northern Railway upon the St. Charles 
Bridge. 

There has also been placed on the free 
list the Memphis and Charleston Railroad 
first consolidated Tennessee lien bonds. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS. — The net 
earnings of the lines of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company east of Pittsburgh show 
a gain for May, 1879, of $60,561 over May, 
1878, and a total gain for the first five 
months of this year of $803,096 over the 
corresponding five months of last year. The 
lines west of Pittsburgh show a gain during 
the first five months of the year of $41,562. 
This makes a total gain in net earnings of 
$844,658, which is more than 1 per cent. on 
the capital stock of the company. 

RAILROAD BONDS were firm and in 
fair demand. Chesapeake and Ohio 1ists 
rose to 42%; Kansas and Texas consol. 
assented to 68%, do. 2ds to 29; Erle consol. 
2ds to 754; Rome, Watertown, and Og- 
densburg ists to 588; New Jersey Central 
conv. to 97; and Chicago and Northwestern 
consol. to 1213; do. gold coupons fell off to 
1144; Denver and Rio Grande 1sts declined 
2 per cent., to 904; Missouri Pacific 1sts 
rose to 110; Erie new 2d consols to 75%, and 
funded 5s to 754; Rome and Ogdensburg 
ists fell off to 58, and Northwestern gold 
coupons to 114; Kansas Pacific 7%, D. D. 
T. R., assented, rose to 1018. 

STATE BONDS.—Louisiana consols sold 
at 474; Missouri 6s of 1886 at 1074, and do. 
of 1888 at 108}; District of Columbia 3-658 
were firm at 87. 

The list of defaulting Southern states is 
long and instructive. Alabama has repu- 
diated nearly four millions of her debt ana 
cut down the interest on the remainder to 
two per cent. Arkansas has repudiated 20 
per cent. of her debt and has paid no inter- 
est for four years. Florida has repudiated 
$4,000,000; Georgia declines to pay a large 
part of her debt, issued in aid of railroads; 
Missouri proposes giving her creditors four 
per cent. interest only, instead of six per 
cent., as agreed; North Carolina is in de- 
fault on nearly all her debt and has repu- 
diated $15,000,000; South Carolina has 
thrown out $6,000,000, reduced the interest 
on the remainder one-half, and is default on 
that; Tennessee is trying to compel her 
creditors to compromise on 40 per cent. of 
the principal and 4 per cent. interest; Vir- 
ginia has defaulted her interest and has 
arranged a compromise. In Texas there is 
talk of a compulsory adjustment of the debt; 
and Mississippi heads the list of repudiating 
states, having no debt at present, for the 
excellent reason that her credit would not 
enable her to borrow a dollar. The prop- 
osition of the majority report in the Louis- 
jana Constitutional Convention is to repu- 
diate absolutely the whole bonded debt of 
$27,937,500, except $4,082,350. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were strong 
here andalso in the London market, par- 

ticularly for the new 4s, which were in 
active demand at advancing figures. Orders 
for these bonds from Europe are growing 
larger and more numerous, and the London 
bankers who recently bought $15,000,000 of 
these bonds here are negotiating for more, 
having marketed there their previous pur- 
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chase. The price in London ts up to 104}, 
There is little reason to doubt that all the 
bonds for sale in this country at any price 
near the going rate to-day would be taken 
by foreign investors speedily if the home 
demand was satisfied. But the home de- 
mand is not only not satisfied, but increases 
rapidly. The inquiries from the banks 
now holding called bonds have become 
very numerous, and an increase of half a mil- 
lion in one week in the amount of bonds on 
deposit for circulation is evidence that the 
tendency is toward an enlargement of bank 
circulation, rather than toward a with- 
drawal. On the 1st instant the United 
States disbursed upward of $18,000,000 in 
the way of interest, and a much larger sum 
has come out in the way of semi-annual 
dividends and interest payments on capital 
invested in railroads, telegraphs, manufac- 
turing and municipal securities. A large 
proportion of this will seek new invest- 
ment, and for the first time in many years 


there is not an unlimited supply of United , 


States bonds on the inarket. 
The closing quotations were as follows: 
Bia, Asked, 
United States currency sixes.......... 122 125 
United States sixes, 1880, rezistered.. 1041 1 
United States sixes, 1880, coupon..... 1 1 
United States sixes, 1 1881) registered... be 104 


United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 07 

United States fives, 1881, registered.. 106 103% 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 1 
United States \ Soe Nea red.... 106 1 
United States coupon....... 


106% 1 
United States fours, 1007 registered.. 1017 12 
United States fours, 1907, coupon. 102% 103 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $353,602,600 in United States 
bonds to secure bank circulation. United 
States bonds deposited for circulation for 
the week, $2,276,100. United States bonds 
held for circulation withdrawn during the 
week, $2,661,500. National bank circula- 
tion outstanding: currency notes, $328,338, - 
197; gold notes, $1,467,500. 

The receipts of national bank-notes for 
redemption for the week, compared with 


the corresponding period last year, are as 
follows: 





1878, 1879. 
New YOrk.....0scceeveeeeess $1,865,000 $656,000 
Bc cc cecccccccccesccssecis 2,105,000 1,828,000 
Philadelphia...........0000++ 280,000 61,000 
Miscellaneous...........000++ 1,496,000 471,000 
ee ccccser sascavecped $5,746,000 $2,506,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT is very fa- 
vorable, All the items except loans are in- 
creased and the surplus reserve shows a 
gain of $3,428,550, the banks now holding 
$10,040,600 above legal requirements. 

The following is an analysis of the totals 
of this week, compared with that of last 


week: 
June 28th. 





Circulation......... sess 20,871,800 Ine. 215,100 
BANK STOCKS were dull. The latest 
quotations were as follows: 



































Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
\mneten. _ 10 1083 tte panat. & Mew... 3 
‘can Exc farine.......... 1 
205 Market.......... 11 - 
= |Meck’ Bee Aa 33 60 
_ ech. a... 
- | a frrad.. 3 
- ercantile,..... » 
200 ag “os wove 0° 7" 
er. Exchange. — 
— |Metropolitan....— 127 
_ ASHAU.......... = 
100 |New York...... _ 
145 |New York Co..,147 _ 
98 [Ninth Nat'l..... = 
— |North Amer. 70 -- 
— |North River. .::100 - 
Fulton - ental ........ 100 - 
fth Avenue.. 225 - CING........... 185 _ 
Gallatin Nat’l.. 130 — |Park............ _ 
German A — fl PBeccccecee 118 
Germania..... - 82 enix.......... 
Greenwic! a a |Republic........ 1 
GTPOCETS ... wees - 
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The Bowery Savings Bank has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of 5 per cent. on al) 
sums not exceeding one thousand dollars, 
and 4 per cent. on all sums between one 
and three thousand dollars, payable on and 
after the 21st instant. 

The old Manhattan Savings Institution, 
having emerged from all the troubles inci- 
dent to the robbery, again resumes its form- 
er position of a sound and _ reliable 
dividend-paying savings bank. The trustees 
have declared the fifty-sixth dividend at the 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum on sums of 
$500 and under and 4 per cent. per annum 
on all sums exceeding $500 on deposit July 
1st and which shall have been on deposit 
twelve months, nine months, six months, 
and three months, respectively, prior to said 
July ist, 1879. Payable on and after the 
third Monday in July. 

The trustees of the North River Savings 
Bank have declared, out of the earnings of 





the past six months,a semi-annual dividend 
at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum on all 
sums of $5 and upward, payable on and 
after July 2ist.’ Interest’ not withdrawn 
will be added to principal‘and draw interest 
from July 1st, as will also deposits made on 
or before July 10th. The institution has in- 
creased $100,000 in deposits since January 
last, and three hundred new accounts have 
been opened, The entire expenses for the 
past six months, including salaries, rent, 
taxes, etc., were only $4,000. 

The trustees of the Citizens’ Savings Bank 
have ordered that interest at the rate of 5 
per cent. per annum be paid to depositors 
on and after July 21st on all sums of $5 
and upward which have been ondeposit for 
the three and six months ending June 80th. 
This is the thirty-eighth division of interest 
by the Citizens’. 

The Excelsior Savings Bank has declared 
a semi-annual interest dividend to all depos- 
itors entitled thereto at the rate of 8 per 
cent. per annum, payable on and after July 


2ist. This is the twenty-first dividend of 
the Excelsior. 

The Institution for the Savings of Mer- 
chants’ Clerks has declared a dividend, 
payable July 2ist, 1879, to depositors en- 
titled thereto under the by-laws for the six 
months ending June 80th, 1879, at the rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum on sums of 
$5 and not excceding $1,000, and at the 
rate of 4 per cent. per annum on larger sums, 
not exceeding $5,000. 

The directors of the Central National 
Bank have declared a semi-annual dividend 
of three and a half per cent., free from all 
taxes, out of the earnings of the past six 
= yable on and after July Ist. 

ania National Bank has de- 
haa a dividend of four per cent., free of 
tax, payable on and after July 1st. 

The Mechanics’ and ers’ National 
Bank has declared a dividend of two and a 
half per cent., free of tax, payable on and 
after July 1st. This is the forty-second 
dividend of the institution. The transfer 
books will be closed until July 1st. 

The directors of the Second National 
Bank have declared a dividend of four per 
cent. from the profits of the last six months, 
free of taxes, payable on and after July 1st. 

The Murray ill Bank has declared a divi- 
dend of three dollars per share, payable on 
and after pb 1st. 


eghora a ational 
+ Bank have bsave dl eclare attfide esd ree per 


cent., free of tax, out of the profits of the 
last six months, payable July ist. 

A semi-annual dividend of three per cent, 
will be pelt July 1st by the Chatham 
National Bank 

The coupons of the first mortgage bonds 
of the Central Pacific Railroad Co the 
Western Pacific, and the California’ and 
Oregon Railroad Co. are now being paid at 
the office of Fisk and Hatch. 

The Metropolitan Savings Bank have de- 
clared a dividend of five per cent. per an- 
num on sums of $1,000 and under, and four 

er cent. on sums over $1,000. Mr. Charles 
t Tiffany is the new president. 

The Mechanics’ and Traders’ Bank have 

pe a dividend of 2} per cent., payable 


Jul - by: 
he Niagara Fire Insurance Compan 
have declared a semi-annual dividend af six 
per cent., La July 1st. 
The Park Fire Insurance Company have 
declared a semi-annual dividend of six per 
cent., payable July 1st. 





BANK REPORTS. 


WE publish this week a numbér of re- 
ports of city banks; and, although they deal 
largely in figures (and large figures too), 
they are far from dry reading. 

American Exchange National Bank.—Re- 
sources, $18,140,000, Capital stock, $5,000,- 
= Asem. $1, 116,000. Undivided pro- 

Mechanics’ National Bank.—Resources, 


$11,449,000. Capital stock, 000,000. 
Surplus, $400,000. Undivid profits, 
608, 000 


Chase National Bank.—Resources, $3,- 
635,000. Capital stock, $300,000. Surplus, 
$20, 000. Undivided profits $41,000. 

Bowery National Bank.—Resources, $1,- 
721,000, Capital stock, $250,000. Surplus, 
$190, 000. Undivided profits, $43,000. 


FISK ‘AND HATCH, 


BANKERS 
Dealers in Government Bonds 


We keep on hand all issues of GOVERNMENT 
BONDS, including the popular 


FOUR-PER-CENT. BONDS, 


im denominations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, coupon or 
bonds; and, in addition, $5,000, $10,000, 
$20,000, $50,000 in registered form. 

We also buy and sell at the Stock Exchange all other 
investment securities, and in general transact all bust- 
ness appertaining to banking. 

We give special attention to exchanging 


Called Five-twenty and Ten-forty 
Bonds 


&@~ Holders of FIVE-TWENTIES OF 1807 AND 1868 
and also of TEN-FORTIES, should take notice that 
their bonds have ALL BEEN CALLED IN, and that 
they will cease to draw interest on the 3d, 4th, 0th, 
18th, and 2ist days of July. As they can now be dis- 
posed of to as good advantage as at maturity, holders 
will gain nothing in interest on their called bonds by 
longer delaying their sale and the reinvestment of 
the proceeds; while, in view of the large amounts of 
money to be reinvested within the next thirty days, 
the remaining issues of Government Bonds and all 
first-class securities, available for this purpose, are 
likely to be in active demand and advance in price. 


FISK & HATCH, 


No. 5 Nassau Street. 
June 24th, 1879. 


Manhattan Savings Institution 


JUNE 17rH, 1870. 
FIFTY-SIXTH DIVIDEND. 


THIS T Je 
Tition hove the d iy | slaved the vA ST 
ND at the ra rie rannum on 


sums of $500 and ——— ; and PER Ob ' 
on all sums exceeding #500 ON DE 
st, 1879, AND WHICH SHALL Eve BEEN oe ‘DE 
POBIT 12 MONTHS, 9 MONTHS, 6 MONTHS. AND 3 
MONTHS, respectively, 1st, Ter. 
pa able on and after t! 0 THIRD MOND ¥ in July, 
rest not withdrawn will be added to the principal 
and receive interest the same as a depealts 


EDWARD SCHELL, President. 
E. F. Atvorp, Secretary. 


Dry Dock Savings fnstitation. 


Ata regular meeting of the Board of Trustees held 
June 17th, a dividend was declared for the six months 
ending June 90th on all accounts entitled thereto, at 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum on all sums of 
$2,000 and under, and on the excess of $2,000 at the 
rate of 4per cent. per anuum, payable on and after 
July 21st. 

Deposits made on or before July 10th will be entitled 
to'interest from July 1st. 


CHARLES CURTISS, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM V. WEBSTER, Seoretary. 


von ES | 
“BECO D DIVIDEND.” 

sums of $1, sabe and po and ‘at the ~oeaead tae ah 4 
Cont. om, smounse ov three’ oral adn Te is 
lst, 1879, will be the by -law: 


Wednesda , July 16¢ 
Dividends not Vichdlgaern will be added tothe de- 
it and draw interest tos pour Me. 

ita made on 10th of July wiil 


m or 
draw interest from July 
G. N. Conky, Sec’y, AS. L. TIFFANY, Pres't. 














Crrizens' SAvinos BANK OF THE CrTy OF New Yorx, 
No. 58 BOWERY, COR OF CANAL STREET, 
HIRTY FIGHTH DIVI OF REST.—THE 
rastese i have we comes t Ly png) od the rate of 
and after uty: 24 on all sum 
ward which have been 
six months ending Jay une & 
nterest w: original depostt 
if not withdrawn ‘will ‘ be entid in vteom 


879. Depost on or before rsda, 
July 10h, wiil dra interest from duly tot 4 
Bank open every "ay from 10 to 8, and on Aoi 
and Saturdays from 10 to 
Bank-books in English, Gorman 


SEYMOUR A, BUNCE, sesnctant. 





NT! TARD, 1D. President. 





+ aang Saves 2 


ne wep | 
SEMI-ANNUAL NO IVIDEND oh 87s THs 
rate of Five per Cent. annum on all sums 0! 
ve Dollars and Upward and not exceeding One Thou- 
sand Dollars, and of Four per cent Fer annum on all 
sums in qnoces of One 3 nd wlare, and mie = 
ceeding oe 
been deeponited at toast 
of guly next, will be 
hy be payable 0 on ne after M MOND. AY. 




















BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL S8T., spe inte oe 
of repayment Circular Cs Credits for travelers = tn dol 


‘or use in the U: pad Siphon and 
tries and in pounds sterling, for use in any toot of the 
Application for Credits may be made to the above 
d or through any first-class bank or 
banker in this country. 





Li} wronsmas AND TRADERS’ NAT minal, Bal Bank 
K, New Yorx, June 

A DIVIDEND D OF SEVEN PER ENT. out 

of the earnings of the last six months, free of all 
taxes, has this day been declared by this bank, payable 
on the.lst day of July next. The transfer books will 
remain.closed til) that date. 

£. 5. PERKINS, Jn., Cashier. 





ibn, 
‘h the provisions -laws. 
rd: f the Trustees 
"By order 6 HENRY LYLES, Jn., President. 
C. H. CoGGrsnALt, Secretary. 


QUFISE 98, TSF CENTRAL, FACTHC 
ral Packfic Railroad ames 





Pe of te Coneres Be Company, and the Balt nd 
Com ‘due Jal: 1979, will be 

fn gold se the of Fisk's HATOR, N SN 
u Street. Holders ting or more coupons 
will leave them for ¢: nation, in which case a re- 
sein t will be given payment made on the follow- 


OG, P. HUNTINGTON, Vice-President. 
MESTAM eS. AND tT D a hab Baus <a 


42D DIVIDEND 
Directory have this declared a a div- 
The Board of ave Lt Dy pan 


after July tats 1st, FO mn be 
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NEY See ited a dadace PERE 


fe Fale of 
ewe soe 


OFFicg OF THE Niagara a een ance ComPary, 
ae ane 2 25th, 1879. = 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS 
declared a semi-annual dividend of SIX PER 
CENT., payable on and after July 1st. 
P. NOTMAN, Vice-President and Secretary. 
ALL CALIFORNIA AND OTHER MINING 


We pay a and sell 








at the 
SAN FRANCISCO AND YORK MINING STOCK 
b- elsewhere, for cash or on a exclu- 
sively on on only, and div donde ead by us 
in New York, our custom 28 years. 
MEMBERS OF = NEw" DT MINING STOCK 


silver mines. 
ene ay 
d Auctioneers, No. 43 Pine Street, N. Y. 
PaRK 4 InsuRANCE COMPANY, wm) 
NEW ‘Jonx. June 285th, 1879. 
Feaayrt END of Six PER CENT. 1 Locetie 
on and after lat July 0 
wa VALENTINE, Secretary. 
"WESTERN Union TELEGRAPH : COMPAN 
TREASURER's OrFice, New York, "une 1b, 1879, 
DIVIDEND NO. 48. 
inthe t directing that, ok the, stock ot ie conn any 
held tr held in istribu and and 


rred to the credit” of stockholders of record, at the 








close of ‘in of June inat,, ap amount 
ual to 17 per Le stock held by each 

Idend of Zon mi tn Ca Soctanet A q yao 
e' cash, upon ca 

of “hey oF Som e net earnings of 

montha endl end Ju une 80th instan tant, pays able at the office 

of and after duly 

next, to ty *) ers of record on - day r 

June, inclusive of the k which may be 





transferred and duatefbuted as above provided, 

The transfer be closed at 3 o’clock on +4 
afternoon of the (eens and be opened on 
morning of the 16th of Jul: 

R. Hi Treasurer. 





oer Ce 
E INTEREST DUE IN JULY N be 
THEN mms Be ony tere 


r TUESDAY, J tion of the 
coupons at the Corn or i on prea of William 
and Beaver Streets, . A. COWING, Treasurer. 
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1879, to the shareholders of record on the Ist day 
omelet ks will be closed on the 80th of ome 
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dite Cerna 
cae Gb van 
‘AL BTCC b 


IESE pa eee 
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mye ce eco el Coen 


nary oi WEDNEADAY: ol August 








OFFICE OF CHICAGO © AND 


at this office om and at 

8 office 

“The transfer books will close Sune Teth and reopen 
une 80th. SYKES, Treasurer. 





M Mersre pee. “ay es 


rent six shane << ee eon er , 1st, 1879. 
transfer books will remain closed « until that date. 
er: WM. H. CHASE, 





out of the net race 
on or after ee Tet tet ist = ited 4 Seu PEGE 


TALCOTT & SONS, 
No. 38 Broad St., N. Y., 
BUY AND SELL. ALL SECURITIES 


DEALT IN AT THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
EL TALOOTT’ mm, wel hon. t Stock fx, 
Refer, by permission to 





Hon. Avcust BeLmont, of August Belmont & Co., 
~~ m, Fa President National City Bank. 
B°o's hte N, Esq., President National ’ 





TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE 
ELEVATED ROADS. 
prepared to bay, sell fractional parts of 
tne Bonde and Stocks of ~ 
New York opeiitan lead: 
al 
eee ea th ae 
Also buy and be 
N. ¥Y. LOAN AND IMPROVEMENT OO. STOCK. 
MOLLER & CO., 
No. 24 Nassau Street. 


WM. HENDERSON, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
Pegging tee Acreogn Be IND., 








jprecee funds for % by My cerpemniinns on 

to per cout. of 5 of present ft cash i valuation, at? at 7 oer — 

interest per Paymen’ guaranteed. 
TO INVESTO 


Improved Farm First 9 cent., 
half yearly New York. Baring our eight ears 
Z elicut of care over walles a dag’ Son tater: 
have yee ae eee v. invest 
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INVESTMENT CO., 


(INCORPORATED). 


Capital Stock, $200,000 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
AND CHICAGO. 


31 and 33 Pine St., N. Y. 
Money Sie INVESTED for a, Papiteos, 
ance Companies, Sovings 


“CARERULLY, "Phas cent, -- and on 
Rg Rog AN 
and other large Weste interest col: 
lected without 





Jersey City, Newar' 

“MUNICEPAL Dist AND WATER 
BONDS, RAILROAD and BONDS 
mepotionee. Defaul 1 into interest- 

A. 
a RARY LOANS to Counties, Towns, and 
Cities, in an’ xes and other Revenues. 





Coupeas pate Sev Eas Towns, Cities, Rail- 


LyAbr as SOK T TRANSFER ea wy 
Trustee of Bot 


FINANCIAL TIONS eateeene ‘or States, 
Counties, 7 = Cities, Railroad and ond other ¢ corpora- 
, am 


Ts S Sons, President. 
Guo. W Desevoiss, Vice- 
y and Tr 


The a and 
New Mexico Mining Co. 


INCORPORATED MARCH 20th, 1879. 
Stock Forever Unassessable. 


OFFICE, 7 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Reom 23, Boston. 
DIRECTORS. 

JOHN 8, ABBOTT, Pres. 
G. B. HASKELL, Hacky. 


EDWIN AB po 


ELIJAH WEEKS, 
of Sliver City, New 


deattia “Feate ated at ae 2s Serves te 


pant county, New ten months’ work 216 tons 
this mine rotarned 998,000: be at oat the 
ton. This at an ex- 


aaa 
wise ties coed Seca Rs vt 
joo Srepborens aed re ”* 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
GOVERNMENT LOAN. 


FIVE PER CENT. GOLD DO. 


AND STERLING 30-YEAR — Ds. 
Principal aed Entoyese Payable in New York 


ary Thos boo oF ,4. 8 ea here iy payable nemt 


annually in Domini 








CHAS. D. 

ISAAC B. RICH. 

W. H. NEWCOMB, 

JOSEPH T anki” 
, 





saat e rane ee eee meee es eeeeseesbsasesebesesess 


000,000 
The pro of the Province catia includes the 
Suscber! nates Wy is at assessed if 
Becessary for the 
fund of one per cent. per an- 
num fs armnlative for payment of this loan. 
NEW 4%; PER CENT LOAN 


OF THE 
CITY OF PROVIDENCE. 
20-YEAR BONDS. 
COUPON OR RAGISTERED. 
Principal as Unsexeus Favgbie in Beston, 
FOR 


BLAKE BROTHERS €& CoO., 
54 Wall Street, vox. | 28 State Street, n. 


INDIANA 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


Safe and Profitable. 
TsO) wo roy ina 0 sec y ol 
my ge mal 7 tion of all security offered. 


“JOS. A. MOORE 
84 East Market Street, {edianapolie, ina. 
York’ t Messrs. Se. Winslow, Lanier & 


Now 
Co., and Messrs: 


POW Eity MArPONAL GASP tow York, inthe 
léth, 1879. 








business June 
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THURLOW WEED ON THE SILVER 
QUESTION. 


Te venerable Thurlow Weed, in an 
article recently published in The Tribune, of 
this city, on the silyer question, refers to 
the demonetization .of silver by the act of 
1878 as having been “‘ stealthily ” done by 
Congress. That is to say, it was slyly done; 
secretly done. There was some trickery 
about it. How does this accord with his- 
tory? Let the following facts supply the 
answer: 

The bill which, with some amendments, 
ultimately became the Coinage Act of Feb- 
ruary 12th, 1873, was originally prepared in 
1869 and 1870, mainly by Mr. John Jay 
Knox, who was the Deputy Comptroller of 
the Currency. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury on the 25th of April, 1870, trans- 
mitted this bill to the Senate, and accom- 
panied it with an elaborate statement drawn 
up by Mr. Knox and explaining its several 
provisions, particularly the proposed dis- 
continuance of the coinage of the standard 
silver dollar of 412} grains, This bill, after 
having been printed and distributed among 
the members of the Senate, and also fully 
discussed in the Senate, was on the 10th of 
January, 1871, passed; and on the 27th of 
May, 1872, it was, with some amendments, 
passed by the House of Representatives. 
Being returned to the Senate, it was again 
passed by that body, on the 17th of Janu- 
ary, 1878; and, having gone into the hands 
of a conference committee of the two 
houses of Congress, and being favorably re- 
ported to both houses, it finally became a 
law on the 12th of February, 1873, or nearly 
three years after its first introduction into 
the Senate. For more than two years the 
bill was pending before Congress, and, 
hence, was had under consideration by two 
different Congresses, and was printed some 
dozen times before it assumed the form of a 
law. During this period it was, in compli- 
ance with a resolution passed by the House 
of Representatives, subjected to a critical 
examination by Treasury officers and those 
who were deemed experts in coinage mat- 
ters. 

This general outline of the facts connect- 
ed with the dropping of the silver dollar 
from our coinage system by the Act of 1873 
conclusively shows that Mr. Weed, like all 
the other silver men who make the same 
charge, is wholly mistaken in saying that 
the demonetization of silver was ‘‘ stealth- 
ily” done. Thereis not the slightest truth 
in the imputation. No act of Congress was 
ever more openly passed or with a fuller 
and freer opportunity for a thorough con- 
sideration of its character. There was no 
intention to favor or injure the interests of 
any class. The measure was not a party 
measure that divided Republicans and 
Democrats; but was supported by both and 
was finally adopted by large majorities in 
both houses of Congress. It represented 
what was then taken to be the best legisla- 
tive and financial sense of the country. It 
did not demonetize the silver dollars already 
coined, but simply discontinued the coin- 
age of such dollars. The charge of stealth 
as being connected with this measure can 
be made only by those who are grossly igno- 
rant or are willful deceivers. It has abso- 
lutely no foundation in truth. 

I  —— — 


SAVINGS BANKS SALARIES. 


Mr. Lams, the State Superintendent 
of Banks, is turning his attention to the 
question whether the trustees of savings 
banks in this state, especially of those loca- 
ted in the larger cities, are not improperly 
wasting their funds, and, hence, virtually 
cheating the, depositors, by paying out too 
much money in the form of salaries to the 
officers of these institutions. He expresses 
the opinion that éuch is the fact; and in his 
recent visit to. this city specified some in- 
stances in both New York and Brooklyn as 
illustrations of what he regards as an abuse. 
He has no power to control the action of 
trustees on this subject; yet he means to 
subject the question to a thorough examina- 
tion and submit the result to the considera- 
tion of the next legislature. 

We give the following interview with a 
reporter as a specimen of what Mr. Lamb 
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savings banks of this state: 


“Bome of the salaries paid ‘in savings 
banks inthis state are simply outrageous. 
Our latest show some startling facts 
in connection with savings banks salaries, 
and sooner or later they must command the 
attention of the legislature. There is no 
other way to stop the growing evil. Re- 
cently, when I called the attention ,of some 
savings-bank trustees to this matter, they 
said: ‘Oh! that’s our business. You have 
nothing to do with the salaries we pa pay. ies 

‘* How does that affect the bank deposit- 
ors?” inquired the reporter. 

‘«Tt must decrease the amount of interest 
paid to them,” replied Mr. Lamb. ‘The 
trustees have the power to say whether the 
depositors shall receive the maximum or 

um rate of interest. If those trustees 
see fit to ed small interest to their depos- 
arge interest to their friends, 

on have the power at present to do so.” 

** Are any 0} the I high salaries in savings 
banks paid to relatives of trustees?” 

‘Any? Ishould say there were many. 
Although the trustees may not receive 
money for their own services, they can and 
most of them do vote money to their ‘sis- 
ang cousins, and aunts,’ figuratively speak- 
ng 

If this picture be according to the truth, 
then it is high time that the question were 
agitated and a proper remedy provided. 
The theory of a savings bank is to receive 
the funds of depositors and safely invest 
them, 80 as to be able to return them when- 
ever demanded. This is the primary idea; 
and next to this is that of an economical 
administration in the interests of depositors. 
Extravagant salaries or too many salaries 
are practically hostile to these interests. 
They take funds from the bank which be- 
long to the depositors and give it to the 
employés, and thereby lessen the power of 
the bank to accumulate a surplus or subject 
it to the necessity of reducing the rate of its 
interest dividend. Salaries go into the gen- 
eral expenses of doing the business, and, in- 
deed, constitute the larger part thereof; and 
if they be extravagant, this extravagance is 
at the expense of the depositors and in the 
interests of employés, 

It is well also to bear in mind that a nom- 
inal salary which during the war and for 
some years afterward was not extravagant 
may be so now. The cashier or secretary 
of a savings bank that formerly received a 
salary of $7,000 did not in practical effect 
receive more than half as much as he would 
now receive with the same salary. The 
purchasing power of money is at Icast 
double what it was ten years ago. The 
prices of nearly all kinds of commodities 
have undergone a large decline. Wages 
have fallen, and there is no good reason 
why fixed salaries should not be subject to 
the same law, and no reason why the law of 
reduction should not be applied to savings 
banks. The rate of their interest income 
has been decreased and the most of them 
have lessened their interest dividends to 
depositors. Why should they not reduce 
their expenses by reducing salaries? We 
can see no reason why the rule of econom 
and frugality should not apply here, as well 
as elsewhere. 

In making these remarks, we do not in- 
tend to charge the trustees of savings banks 
with any special delinquency; yet we do 
design to call their attention to a point 
which Superintendent Lamb says that he 
means both to investigate and agitate, and 
suggest that it is worthy of their considera- 
tion. If they have not hitherto thought of 
it, it is time that they did so. 


Lace-Making Materials, 


This beautiful and useful fancy work has become so 

meral that we are filling mail orders to every 8' state 
fr'the Union. We import direct. Large supply always 
in stock, Send 50 cents or $1.00 for sample lot. 


FRED. EATON & CO., 


oldest Dry Goods Merchants on the chain of Lakes, 
Toledo, O. 


To Dry Goods Dealers. 


= MOST POPULAR and 5 penny wee 
novelt |, for. next fall will be my * Dec- 
orat Handkerchiefs, Doilies, etc.; : 
“ aie ule tide vignette figure sketch , 
beauti, ully drawn with Pen and Ink ane 
on ys No alike. 
(EHE FALL AND > HOLIDAY de- 
hould be given NOW, ae the 
ook wcork must positively be done during the sume 
and. ents @ limited number of 
orders can be entere 


samples and uit particulars address 
F. A. WHITING, Dunellen, N. J. 


BLISS BROTHERS, 
nRUREEIPU, MAG 
Bgegsh Reese 
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Commercial, 


THE FALL ‘RIVER STRIKE. 


TueRE are some forty cotton mills. in; 
operation at Fall River, usually giving em- 
ployment to about fifteen thousand persons 
ra paying out wages at the, rate. of about 








,000 per week.» These wages are for, 


par id part éxpended in the city and cre- 
a far the largest source of its local busi- 
ness. The trouble leading to the present 
strike began with the ‘ Spinners’ Union,” 
composed of about eight hundred members, 
The demand of the Union was. that. the 
manufacturers should raise their wages fif- 
teen per cent., and this the manufacturers 
refuse] to do, on the ground that their busi- 
ness would not justify it, and on the same 
ground refused to allow the question to be 
submitted to an arbitration. Neither party 
would yield to the demands of the other; 
and, hence, the ‘‘ Spinners’ Union ” resolved 
to get up a general strike, and in this way 
force an acquiescence on the part of man- 
ufacturers. 

This conflict, if carried out, between the 
operatives and the manufacturers can 
hardly result otherwise than in injury to 
both, besides beinga general loss to the en- 
tire population of Fall River, consisting of 
about 45,000 inhabitants, one-third of whom 
are operatives in the factories. The oper- 
atives will soon spend all their savings; and 
if the mills stand idle for two or thre» 
months the most of them will come to the 
starvation point. The loss to them will be 
that of their wages at the rate of $100,000 
per week, and that of savings already accu- 
mulated. The mill-owners claim that their 
stock on hand will enable them to wait a 
few weeks without any serious damage. At 
any rate, they prefer to submit to any dam- 
age that may result rather than yield to the 
demands of the operatives. The grocers, 
the butchers, and the traders in Fall River 
must, of course, come in for their share of 
loss in diminished sales, If the strike should 
last during the entire summer, there must be 
a large amount of suffering as the necessary 
consequence. 

All such strikes must at last end in some 
sort ofs compromise. Either one or the 
other party must yield, or both must to 
some extent modify their position relatively 
to each other. Asa rule, especially in this 
country, the strikers are the severest suffer- 
ers, besides failing to attain the end at which 
they aimed. They usually injure themselves 
more than anybody else. They lose more 
than they gain, and for this reason strikes 
are almost always impolitic. 

It is well to remember that strikes cannot 
make water run up-hill, or permanently 
force wages above the rate which capital 
can afford to pay in consistency with a rea- 
sonable profit to itself. If the capitalist is 
dependent on labor for his profits, labor is 
just as dependent on the capitalist for 
wages. Neither is independent of the other; 
and, hence, their relation should be friendly, 
rather than antagonistic. Ordinarily strikes 
are gotten up by a few restless and some- 
times lazy labor demagogues, who under- 
take to tyrannize over both capital and labor 
at the same time. These.demagogues are 
very poor advisers and but for them strikes 
would seldom occur in. this country.. We 
consider them a nuisance to the working 
classes. 





A BANERUPT CITY. 


Tae city of Elizabeth, in New Jersey, 
now in the sixteenth year of its history asa 
city, is in a very bad condition as to its 
finances; and this condition is the result of 
the most wanton folly. The population is 
about 28,000. The assessed valuation of its 
property is some $10,000,000 and the debt 
amounts to $6,000,000, or sixty per cent. of 
the whole valuation. The contraction of 
this ghastly indebtedness began in 1870 and 
was continued from \year' to year, for the 
purpose of constructing streets, sewers, and 
gas and water conveniences far in advance 
ofthe wants of the actual population, with 
the anticipation that the city would soon 
grow up to the magnitude of these magnifi- 
cent calculations, atid that the improve- 
ments would almost, certainly .sécure, the 
reeult. Thess high hopes have been sadly 
disappointed; and now Elizabeth’ city has a 
hugeydebt and an empty treasury to show 
forits extravagance and folly: - A latge 


~ 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


z 


THAR ETE Mp laipaiy bog 


Lak against the ‘City to fotce the 
pa ent of matured obligations. 
The re is no dispute as to the legal validity 


issued under authority of law and in con- 
formity with its provisions, and,this settles 
‘the legal character of the claim, 

What shall be done? This {sa difficult 
question to answer, in view of the magni. 
tude of the debt... It has been proposed 
that the city should issue a new set of bonds, 


of this indebtedness. © ‘The’ bonds | were } 


Flannels and blankets were in light ‘ 
mand for new business; but deliveries ‘on’ 
back orders were large. 
Kentucky jeans were quiet but firm. 
Satinets were active for a few new_ styles | 
of low and medium printed effects. 
y ‘Foreign dry goods were genetafly quiet” 
for seasonable goods, though some staple 
fabrics for next: season's:-wants were in mod: 
erate demand, such articles as silks, Italians, 





having some forty years to run, bearing a 
low but gradually increasing rate of inter- 
est, and sufficient in amount to liquidate the 
bonds now due and soon to become due, in 
the hope that the holders of these bonds 
will exchange them for the new issue, 
This, if accepted by the creditors, would 
afford some present relief; yet, under the 
most favorable auspices, Elizabeth city, 
having had the fun of dancing, will have e 
severe struggle in paying the fiddler. A 
long-continued and burdensome rate of 
taxation that provides a sinking fund, in 
addition to necessary current expenses, is 
the only method of ultimately paying the 
debt. It is this or repudiation. The lattnr 
means dishonor and disgrace, and, hence, 
is not to be thought of for a moment, 

There is some satisfaction in knowing 
that the mania for contracting city debts is 
beginning to work its own cure by its man- 
ifest evils. The people are calling fora 
halt not a moment too soon 


DRY GOODS. 


THERE has been but little change in the 
dry goods market during the past week. 
Business has been quiet with both agents 
and jobbers. Values continue very firm on 
all leading makes of cotton, woolen, and 
mixed fabrics. 

Cotton goods. The demand was less act- 
ive, though the market continues very 
strong. The recent decline in the price of 
cotton has not as yet affected the value of 
manufactured goods. The export move- 
ment was fair, The shipments for the week 
comprise 4,988 packages from this port, 120 
packages from Boston and 119 packages 
from other ports; in all 5,192 packages for 
the week, and 
Since Jan. 1st, 1879,88,054 p’k'g's, valued at. ..64,003,240 
Same time in 1878, 64,747 p'k’g’s, valued at... 3,755,346 
Same time in 1877, 57,433 p’k’g’s, valued at... 4,020,810 


Same time in 16746, 45,238 p’k'g's, valued at,.. 8,845,230 
Same time in 1860, 83,440 p'k’g's, valued at... 5,006,880 


Brown sheetings and shirtings were in 
moderate request for new business; but re- 
ceipts of all prominent makes were absorbed 
in execution of back orders. Prices ruled 
firm and several makes were advanced. 

Bleached goods were in steady movement 
for account of “back orfers, and new 
business was fair for the time of year. 
Stocks were very light and prices strong. 

Cotton flannels. Current transactions 
were few and unimportant, while the move- 
ment, on account of former orders, still con- 
tinues good. 

Corset jeans were quiet. 

Cottonades were irregular, heavy makes 
being in fair demand, with light goods 








Seuims and dyed ducks Were in light re- 


| quest. 


Ticking’ were in fair tilovement for ac- 
count of back orders, with current demand 


small. 

Print-cloths were quiet, though there was 
no pressure to sell. We quote 4 7-16 cts. 
for 64x64 cloths and 38} cts. for 56x60, 

Prints were generally in light demand. 
Shirtings were in steady request and me- 
diums and dark fancies in slightly improved 
inquiry. 

Ginghams were quiet. 

Dress Goods. — Staple worsted fabrics 
were in fair demand. Buntings were in 
steady movement, but cotton dress goods 
ruled quiet. 

Woolen goods have been rather quiet. 
Prices continue very firm and nearly all 
leading makes and styles are still sold 
ahead of production. 

Fancy cassimeres were in fair inquiry for 
low and medium grades of popular makes, 
and some descriptions of fine goods con- 
|, tinue,to seli freely. ; Stocks are light. . 

Cheviots were in good demand for nearly 
all grades'of attractive styles. 1 
Worsted «-goatings~, were aes, “yeh 











prices ruled-very firm. 


serges, linens, and vélvets having shown 4 


rooms the distribution has been light and 
unimportant, while the present week wit- 
nesses the closing sales of the season. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $1,024,600, 
showing a trifling increase as compared 
with last week, but $300,000 increase as 
compared with the corresponding week last 
year. The total of goods marketed for 
the week is $938,123, or something less 
than the imports. 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY | MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Mowpay Eventna, June 80th, 1879. 
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Established 1817. 


ANDREW WEBSTER, 


SUCCESSOR TO 


JOHN ATWILL. 
afWite E Mam selfing & REL KINDS OF DRY GOODS st 
“SPECIAL REDI REDUCTION 
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trowel Huey are bo TeCMEE Wie and ‘oe 
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is is the of only” store in the malted States 


‘ANDREW WEBSTER, 


No. 122 Hudson St., Cor. North Moore, 
New York. 


_ Samples sent on t on application. 


CARPETS. 


RARE BARGAINS. ORDER TO 


PAPTRRNS AND S7¥Lbs THA} 


G@ OVER OR D CATING, 
THIS 
ice UNTIL 


LARGE LINES OF CARPETINGS IN ALL THE 
D T gnapE wits 


Hitady sf iad Get 


ERAL ADVANCE. 
MATTINGS. MATTINGS. MATTINGS. 
Moquette Nets and Nettings. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


189 and 191 Sixth Ave., corner 13th St. 


CARPETINGS. 
We & J. SLOANE, 


Prior to the taking of their Semt- 
Annual Inventory, are offering 


GREAT BARGAINS 


IN ALL KINDS OF 


FOREIGN 


Domestic Carpetings 


649,651, and 655 BROADWAY, 


Metropolitan Elevated Railway, 
Bleecker Street Station. 


Union Adams 


MANUFACTURES TO ORDFR 


PINT DRESS SHIRTS, GULLAR), 


Onffs, Drawers, Pajamas, Ete., 


IN SUPERIOR STYLE, AT LOW PRICES. 

















Ne, 1327 Broadway, 
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GREAT PREMIUMS TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS! 


THE INDEPENDENT has always offered valuable and extraordinary Premiums, and in this respect it has surpassed all 
other similar journals. Its new Premiums are as follows: 


Worcester’s Unabridged Quarto Pictorial Dictionary. 


Latest and Best Edition, 1854 Pages, over 1000 Miustrations, Given Away for 


THREE SUBSCRIBERS, 


Any person who will send us 

One New Subscriber for Three Years, 
with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, and 
$9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in 
arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for a Three Years’ sub- 
scription, in advance, 


The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at 
the expense of the subscriber. 

“WORCESTER” is now regarded as 
the STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 
Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, 
Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and 
the majority of our most distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized as au- 
thority by the Departments of our Na- 
tional Government. It is also adopted by 
many of the Boards of Public Instruction. 

The following extracts froma very few 
of tbe letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper. We are sorry 





AT $3.00 EACH--$9.00. 





we have not room to print thousands of 
these letters, 


GLoveRrsvILLE, N, Y., June 9th, 1879. 

The Dictionary has been received and gives 
entire satisfaction. I am glad to add it to my 
list of Premiums of Tae INDEPENDENT, which 
now includes “‘ Authors of the United States,’’ 
“Lincoln and his Cabinet,” “School Days,”’ 
‘*Ex-Pres. U. 8. Grant,’ “Charles Sumner,” 
Carpenter's “‘ Life of Abraham Lincoln,” Dick- 
ens’s ‘Sketches by Boz,’’ and last, but not 
least, Worcester’s Quarto Unabridged Picto- 
rial Dictionary. P. R. FURBECK, M.D, 

Greenwion, O., June 18th, 1879. 

I do hereby acknowledge the receipt of your 
very valuable premium, with your paper— 
Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary. I must 
say it is much better than I expected. I have 
shown it to several, who expect to try and work 
up a list of subscribers. W. A. HOSSLER. 

Marraa, Pa., May 26th, 1879. 

I have received the Dictionary from Phila- 
delphia all right at Martha Furnace, Center 
Co., Penn, J. F. WILLIAMS. 

WINCHESTER, Conn., June 11th, 1879. 

The Dictionary was received in good condi- 
tion, on the 10th. Trust I shall find it very 
useful, IRA PETTIBONE. 

BROOKFIELD, O., June 20th, 1879, 

The Dictionary for Watkin Phillips was re- 
ceived last Saturday all right, and he is glad of 
his bargain. R. D. JONES. 


PITTs¥IELD, Mass., June 7th, 1879. 
Worcester’s Dictionary is received in good 
order. It comes up fully to the manifesto. 
W. B, RICE. 





Frepont, N. Y., June 5th, 1879. 


The Dictionary came safely. It is, indeed, a 
grand premium and comes to us as a very wel- 
come present. All that have seen it say it is 
the largest premium ever given for a three 
years’ subscription. We shall probably take 
Tus INDEPENDENT as long as we live, as we 
consider it our ‘‘ best paper’’; so the Dictionary 
comes entirely as a present, and for which you 
will please receive our thanks. 

Mrs. PHINEAS GATES. 
Borier, Pa., June 10th, 1879. 

An unintentional oversight has delayed my 
acknowledgment of the receipt of your kind 
present, Worcester’s Dictionary, and of TH# 
INDEPENDENT. The few weeks of effectual 
service it has rendered since its arrival have 
proven its value, as well as enhanced my grat- 
itude. Under many obligations, I am 

E. MACKEY. 


East Troy, Wis., May 29th, 1879. 
The Dictionary reached me yesterday. It 
came in the best of order. The paper, print, 
and binding are all better than I expected. I 
am pleased with the work. It is a fine pre- 
mium to a valuable paper. 
Rev. JOSIAH BEARDSLEY, 
Osweao, N. Y., June 10th, 1879, 
I have received the Dictionary per express 
all right, Thanks. DANIEL G. FOOT, 
Quinoy, ILu., June 9th, 1879, 
Dictionary just at hand and very satisfac- 
tory. Accept thanks. J. H. ARTHUR. 
Bancor, ME., June 6th, 1879. 
I received the Dictionary by express, all 


New Ho.wanp, Pa., June 25th, 1879. 
Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary came to 
hand to-day in splendid condition, for which 
accept my sincere thanks. After an examina- 
tion of the work, I am forced to conclude it has 
no superior. Iregard it a very valuable addi- 
tion to my library. THE INDEPENDENT is a 
source of much knowledge to me. Could not 

part with it. A. P. STAUFFER. 


CENTRAL City, Cou., June 11th, 1879. 
My Dictionary came all right and in good 
condition. It is a grand premium to a very 
excellent paper. I shall be glad to show both 
paper and premium to my friends, and will try 
to induce them to subscribe. 
Mrs. JOHN GRAY. 


Drypen, Miou., June 14th, 1879, 
The Dictionary is received in good condition. 
Iam much pleased with my investment. The 
Dictionary and paper are both equal to my ex- 
pectations. I would not take for the Diction- 
ary alone what I paid for both. 
H. F. McCLUSKY, 


Bripport, Vt., June 6th, 1879. 


The Dictionary received and all in good 
order, J. T. FLETCHER. 
Canton, N. Y., May Sist, 1879. 

Dictionary received all right. Another man 
made happy. A. J. GAGE. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y., June 19th, 1879; 
Dictionary is received, with thanks. 
Mrs. I. M. BELL. 


ROCKVILLE, Conn., June 23d, 1879, 
The Dictionary is received. Thank. 





right. ISAAC DANFORTH, 





8. B. GOULD, 


REV. JOSEPH CoodH’s NEW BOOFES, 


ENTITLED 
“BIOLOGY,” “TRANSCENDENTALISM,” “ORTHODOXY,” “CONSCIENCE,” “HEREDITY,” AND “MARRIAGE.” 


Rev. Joszra Coox’s six remarkable volumes, entitled “ BioLoGy,” ‘TRANSCENDENTALISM, “ORTHODOXY,” ‘ CONSCIENOE 
corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures in Boston. They are published in handsome book form, b Houghton, Osgood & Co., of Boston. (Retail price, $1.50.) A copy of any one 
postpaid, to any subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT who remits $3 for a year in advance ; or any subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50, and receive THE INDEPENDENT for two 
postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years, in advance 


sheets coutaining the Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th, 1877, to January Ist, 1878, and from November 14th, 1878, to January lst, 1879, for Fifty 


volume will be sent, 


years, and any two volumes, postpaid ; or, we will send any three volumes 


tay”_ We can furnish 
Cents, or Twenty-five Cents each course. 





” “HEREDITY,” 


and ‘“‘MARRIAGE,’’ embody, in a revised and 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


The famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known Publishers of Boston. Look at this offer! Each and every 


«pe who sends $8 ad ong years pale ns 
rom 4 
postage pal »: wing 


. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 
. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 

Nicholas pokicby, 516 pages. 

Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 
Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 


pee 


i or an 
postpaid one subseriber who remits 
T the Pickwick Purses 80D pages, 


Subscriber (not in arrears) may remit 
.00 for three years in advance. 
. Old Curiosit: ~— 
8. Little Dorritt, pages. 
9. Bleak House. 
10. Barnaby Rudge 
11. Oliver Twist, 
506 pages, 


532 bg ee 
and Hard Times. 570 re. 
Pictures from Italy, and American Notes. 


856 p 
15. The Mys 
gland 





es. 
te of Edwin 


rson, whether already a Subscriber 


m, in advance, is offered ‘tux INDEPENDENT for one year, postage paid, together with any one volume, handsomely bound in cloth, with 16 flustrations 
.50 for THE INDEPENDENT for two years and any two volumes of Dickens; or we will send any three 

, and Reprinted Pieces, 530 pages. 12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Forgoctations. 514 pages. 

18. Christmas Stories, and Sketches b 

14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional 


oz. 576 28 
Christmas Btortes, 


Drood, A Child’s History o En- 
, Master Humphrey's Clock, ete, 560 pages. 


gar TAKE YOUR CHOICE. Way 











Any one of the Magnificent 2 Steel Engravings, -@! by the celebrated artist, Ritchie, will be given away as a Premium, and sent 
postage paid, by mail, to any Subsoriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT for one year in advance---$3.00, 

“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPATION | “AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES,” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, sen By 

PROCLAMATION.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. Former price Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent authors of the United States, Former 


at the Print Stores, $20.00 each Engraving. rice at the Print ae See each, 
This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings ever published. It has a historic interest | ‘(CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
st livin rtrait painters (Frank B. Car- 


to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the g po P ‘“‘ Ex-President U. 8. GRANT.”’ Fine Steel Engraving. 4 Ritchie. 
peti’ most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his entire Cabinet, composed | ‘‘ Ex-Vice-President WILSON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanto ould 


m, Welles, Bates, Blair, and Smith. This en vi “EDWIN M. STANTON,” Fine Steel aving. Ritchie. 
f 7 . . — Also Moody and Sankey’s “ GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 3.” 


find « place in every home in the country. 
“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this remarkable Book have already been distributed. 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter, illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a better insight into his “inner life” than can be found elsewhere, and {fe 
ae et rest wendertal teeth oprrght of ware to now ouned ty Tier teoadoraant Will bo cont by mall, postage pesdh: tt the veguler guiee, G1:005.00 1 WI bo gt premium 
wonde 6 CO of which is now own NDEPENDENT) W sent by mail, pos' re price, $1. or ven away a8 & 
EVERY SUBSCRIBER, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one one subscription, in advance. : ; 


REMEMBER that one of the above Premiums (Worcester’s Dictio excepted, which is given for $9.00, with three subscriptions) is given away, postage prepaid, to any person paying 
$3.00 for ONE YEAR’ SUBSCRIPTION, IN ADVANCE. We give but ONE Premium for ONE Gear's Subscription. e : 


Subscription Price of THE INDEPENDENT, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
Specimen Copies sent free by mail to any address, Order by Postal Card. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, P.-O. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Aw esteemed correspondent from Jowa 
writes us: ‘‘I like your frankness when 
speaking of life insurance. It comes out 
with such fullness and plumpness that there 
is no guess-work about it. In your com- 
ments on the affairs of the Globe Life, you 
say that you do not believe a receiver ought 
to be appointed. I differ with you in this, 
and for this reason: The policy of the man- 
agers has been to freeze out all the policies 
they could. When this process had been 
carried to the utmost, and the resolute few 
who would not be shaken off in this way was 
too small to obtain the benefit of an aver- 
age, the Company, cursed with its past 
record, could not hope to revive. 

“‘No more truthful assertion could be 
made than that the policyholders should 
have a chance to look into its affairs.” 

Two wrongs never made a right, and, if 
the officers were unfaithful, they should 
have been been depose and punished; but it 
is precisely because we believe that ‘‘the 
policyholders should now have a chance to 
look into its affairs” that we think it a fear- 
ful blunder to ask for the appointment of a 
receiver for the Globe Company. 

While the Freemans may have robbed 
the Company themselves or for their own 
benefit, they did not permit others to follow 
their example; for it seems by a report from 
acommittee, which, whatever may be said of 
it, cannot be charged with being too hope- 
ful, the Company is at this time possessed 
of assets of unquestioned value amounting 
to $2,400,000, or eighty per cent. of the 
entire net legal reserve liability on out- 
standing policies. 

With economy and prudent financial 
management, with eighty per cent. of its 
liabilities intact, and a large margin in its 
premiums for. expenses and unfavorable 
contingencies, we believe the Globe could go 
on and pay every policy claim in full at its 
maturity. The Company might have been 
forbidden to issue new policies; but the 
appointment of a receiver we can only con- 
sider to be acruel wrong inflicted upon a 
large number of persons who had paid for 
what they had every reason to believe was 
a secure provision for their families. 

To the man in full health, who can get 
insurance elsewhere, the ruthless destruc- 
tion, of all the snewrances may be of very 
little moment. He may, it is true, be com- 
pelled to pay a higher rate of premium, on 
account of his greater age; but this issimply 
@ question of cost. He can have insurance, if 
he desires it, and the Globe can continue it 
to him more cheaply than he can procure 
it afresh in another company. But to the 
person of impaired health it is very different. 
He cannot get new insurance. -The loss of 
his reserve, or a large precentage of it, isa 
trifle compared with the loss of his tneur- 
ance, for the latter cannot be repaired. 

We regard the appointment of a receiver © a reques 








“T classes. * 





or any company which’ has a rreeenail 
eae of paying its obligations at maturity. 
to be a blot on our judicial system, and one’ 
which in future we shall look back upon 


with horror... As the appointments are 
usually given ‘as‘a rewatd for personal or 
political services, the results, as evidenced in 
our own state, arpa travesty upon justice 
and a most cruel wrong upon the provident 
The system “which controls ‘the 
appointment of receivers has scarcely one 
redeeming quality, and ought to be abolished 
by: legislative action. 


re 


THE GOLDSBURY CASE. 





To THE Eprror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 


AsI know it to be your earnest desire to 
do equal and exact justice to all, and to 
defend the beneficent scheme of life insur- 
ance, as well as expose the rascality of man- 
agers, I ask brief space to correct some 
errors that you have unwittingly made and 
to give the true history of the Goldsbury 
Policy and the method and manner of its 
final settlement. 

Policy No. 48,171, $5,000. 82-year en- 
dowment, payable at 65 or death. Age at 
entry, 83. Annual premiums, 1; 13 pre- 
miumspaid. Self-insurance value $1,301.65 
on the 14th anniversary of the policy, and 
one dividend of at least $55 then due. 

Mr. Goldsbury wished to surrender, being 
unable to pay his premium. In August, 
1878, he applied to know its value. The 
actuary, Mr. Lawton, advised him, through 
Merrell & Furguson, of Detroit, that it was 
worth $295, and the Company would, in 
addition, allow him a gratuity of one year's 
premium on a policy for $5,000 for life; 
but the gratuity was not to be considered 
as any portion of the value of his policy, 
whether he accepted the new policy or not. 

Mr. Goldsbury was about to accept the 
$295, when I induced him to attempt to 
obtain its true value. After making a state- 
ment upon it, I communicated with the 
Company, and was told that the Company 
had offered the full value, and its policies 
were not matters for ‘‘ dicker.” 
~T then submitted a fiir analysis or the 
policy to the officers and several of the 
directors, calling their attention to the 
fact that Mr. Goldsbury carried with his 
own money $1,301.65 of the policy, and 
the Company carried ($5,000 — $1,301.65) 
$3,698.85, and that, if Mr. Goldsbury con- 
tinued his payments, his self-insurance 
would increase, while the amount of insur- 
ance which the Company carried would de- 
crease; that the assessments for death loss 
upon the amounts carried by it, for the re- 
maining 19 years, discounted back to present 
values, at 4 per cent., would amount to 
$483.25; and that, by allowing this amount, 
Mr. Goldsbury would be paying for all the 
insurance he could possibly enjoy by paying 
all the future premiums upon his policy, 
while the Company would deny the heirs 
the amounts upon which it was calculated 
should Mr. Goldsbury die during any year 
below the age-of 65, and that under no cir- 
cumstances could they withhold from him a 
greater amount. 

Some ten days before the anniversary of 
the policy it was forwarded to the office and 
a request made for its equitable value. The 











Company held: the policy until the anni- 


versary (Jan, 25th) had passed, when they’ 
notified him that it had lapsed for non-pay- 
ment of premium; but they would allow 
him a gratuity of $295. 

Mr. Goldsbury at once brought suit. A 
lawyer from the home office visited Daven- 
port and urged settlement, making various 
offers, and finally offering $700, which was 
refused, Threats and other arguments were 
used by him; but to no purpose. I visited 
New York, having made up my mind to lay 
the matter personally before the trustees. 
Negotiations were renewed and measures 
taken to take depositions. 

An offer was made of $800, and, after 
mature thought, accepted, allowing $501.65 
and the dividend then due, by allowing 
which Mr, Goldsbury is insured in the Mutual 
Life during the remainder of the term for the 
the amounts in each year upon which the 
death loss would have been computed had he 
remained in the Company as a regular pre- 
mium-paying member; being, as above, 
$3,698.85 this year and about $62 the last 
year but one of the term. 

E. D. Wriu1ams, Consulting Actuary. 





Tne new form of policy of which the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society makes 
mention in another column contains several 
important concessions in which policyhold- 
ers will be interested. The striking features 
of the new policy are a definite surrender 
value in paid-up insurance in case the policy 
lapses, and a determination to make the pol- 
icy incontestable after the expiration of 
three years from date, and ae the public 
will more interested in) the contract 
will be concisely and clearly expressed. 











Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 





Assets, Jan. 1st, 1879 (par values)....... $88,470,762 28 





Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ _ 81,118,357 68 68 
Surplus, including dividends of 1879..... 98,807,494 65 65 
Surplus on New York Standard 
VARNES). 200 vvcverccccccscocscoseccccgocece 95,987,161 18 
Dirxctors. 
Lewis C. Grover, Henry 4. B, Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E, A. Strong, 
Amai Dodd, o.L. Theodore Macknet 
¥, T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, EdwardH, Wright 
een, 
* OFFICERs. 





WITH STATIS 


life Insurance Company, 


Neos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 
Race aaah ws 
AL Forms of Life and Endowment Poliotes Inswed. 


~ JAMES BUELL, President. 
P. FRALEIG! ives, 
. oe . H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


ABBO.- 
T,and 


IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


LIFE ASSURANCE, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States makes the following an- 
nouncement to the public: 

The dissatisfaction which — prevails 
throughout the community with regard to 
onerous conditions contained in life assur- 
ance contracts and the judicial decisions 
based thereon, together with the public en- 
dorsement of the liberal usages of this 
Society, as shown by its largely increased 
business, has led the management seriously 
to consider whether the contract could not 
be simplified and certain conditions erased 
therefrom which have been the subject of 
much criticism and misconception, 

After a careful examination of the ex- 
perience of some of the best companies in 
Great Britain, who have shown a greater lib- 
erality than has been customary in this coun- 
try, this Society feels justified in adopting a 
form of contract in which the following im- 


portant concessions are made to policyhold- 
ers throughout the United States: 


1. Policies will be made incontestable 
after three years from their date. 


2. Each ordinary policy will provide 
for a definite surrender value in paid-up 
assurance in case the policy is forfeited 
after three years from its date. 

3. Each Tontine policy will contain a 
definite surrender value in cash in case 
of withdrawal at the end of the Tontine 

4. The contract will ‘be conciesly and 
clearly expressed, containing only sach 
provisions as are necessary to protect 
the policyholders. 





MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY,. 





OF NEW YORK. 











HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 


119 BROADWAY. 





FIFTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE OMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JANUARY, 1879, 


CASH CAPITAL....... 








cqedahguendaddvnsscdedesspepeheC UNIS coccuscehaced’ sede ocWwagpecdicesig sitseseeecescneneeceeseeeses s+ B,000,000 00 
Reserve for Peetmsurance............0.c0sccccecsesecneneeeen ene eee eee seen eee eeee eee anes eee snes ae ee en eeeeew ey des seaeee seectacacs -- 1,766,771 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and all other Claims......... 1 A See ae: Ae es ee eee rrr sss $960,092 46 
FR esis esse ee ET Balai eeea acca ncecginneiatesase eae inlls bod hs Sette d vith .oks WER cdncscbags WEIS «0 eaccscccccoosqeeseres 1 363,488 94 

OE MII os cccvcccccoseccccccccmnnadsncewacntansncsesee ba gipcnaoes ny soph 06s ph dies «hnGMecehiealallssdestuaecees sesseeeee+ $6,390,352 40 





SUMMARY 


OF ASSETS 


HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF #IRE INSURANCE. 


Cash in Banks 


SARTRE HEHE HEHEHE EET EEE EEE HEH EESHEHEH EEE EEE EEE OEES 


T. B. GREENE, 
EDW. H. AHERN, 


PTH OTHE ET EOE H EEE H EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EERE HEHE EOES 


Asé’t Seo’s. 


182,765 00 


eee eee 


$117,432 64 


3$220;138 00 
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Le. on Stocks 


nterest due on Ist Janiary, 1879......++- 
—- in hands of Agents. 


PCC e wee meeees eee eeseeeseseeeseee 


235,778 00 ' Premiums and uncollec 





rai WASHBURN, Secretary. 


0. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres. 
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yable on demand (market value of Secure 
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THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL 
cineca on THE EQUI- 


Tae be th TH i tess 


STATES HAS JUST BEEN 
PUBLISHED, AND ‘WILL BE 
FURNISHED TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS AND THE PUBLIC 
AT LARGE, UPON APPLICA- 
TION | 1) THE AGENTS OF 
THE SOCIETY THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD. 


ASSETS........ -+e+- $35,454,092 36 
LIABILITIES....... $28,560,268 00 
SURPLUBS....... -«»- $6,893,824 36 


RISES ASSUMED IN 1878, 6,115 
POLICIES, ASSURING $21,440,- 
213.00. 





Established A D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 
HAS PAID 


$8,400,000 Cc ey} 8; 
$4, 900, 000 Rowen Pre ao _ 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 Ussitfues 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 
SEAMINS THB Fige Ap BATES OF THD 
COMPANY. 


HENRY STOKES, Fresipent. 





cy. wece? 5 _ STEBBINS, 
3. L. HALSEY, Broken. Ami 





The largest amount of Life Inaurance at 
the emallest outlay. 


mary 


Office, Western Union Butiding, 
New York. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 
WM. E, STEVENS, Heoretary, 
VEABLY. RENEWABLE. POLICIES. 
sfaiplet fave, had Tuoxpeintve. the protection of Be 


ished for the w life 
as my e rn curren’ veda, ence year by ted 
targe accumulations in the hands of the r 90 <? y are 
us rend and the older never 
has at risk more than the 2 than the actual cont of one year's in- 


wir sry 2a geome of tho cid evyetem 
of tut Heeuram ettepie ii ant Pat ae be 
conteyot Oe giving rates and full explana 


tz GOOD AGENTS phone 1 





wWALRD? 87,4. BE 6OR FOURTH, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Assets, Jan, Ist, 1970, ..4...u....-..-.06 «6 -QR/888,088 OL 
Survipd es to Boley pices. reser <. 81,090 08, 


GEORGE W. HILL, President, 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 


PENN’ MUTUAL 


‘HIP INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Offive 921° Chestnut Street. 








ee DN 1847. ASSETS, $6,682,504 01. 
UEL C. HUEY, President. 
MUTUAL. 
rea to thet mensbere every year. 
outs wanted. Arey, 
Pe STEPHENS, Vice-President. 
1825. 1879. 


THE’ PENNSYLVANIA | 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


| OF PHILADELPHI 


Cash Capital................ 00,000 
———- and all: Lia- LX, = 
DN ic iesexkcnne se 9025 16 
Pa 20cesccnscecses> 670,212 88 


Surp 
, » a 4 $1,855 ; 3 04 
wea ibs ae2 ROMY sce, Sei. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 22d, 1870. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of tis 
affairs on the Sist af December, 1878. 


— lst J — to Sist ey 
r, 
apenas #4.00.200 et 
Premiums on not marked off 1st 
Pe ageesseoasecsessoesabeties 1,848,607 36 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $5,858,006 8g 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
ke; nor wu 
with Marine ks, 
oa marked off from January, 
to 81st Deeember, 1878........... 4, 4,186,024 92 92 
Losses paid during the same period...... $2,012 012,784 45 45 


Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... “$800,060 58 
The Company has the following Assets, 


United st City, Pisum pe RY yf 10,086,758 00 
and other . « $10,086, 
Loons, secured hg 704,200 


b; and otherwi 00 
Real i Batate sand Claims due the Com- o.oo 
i niskashectibned wines y 
Prehuium ey and Bills Receivable..... 1,529, 1 
SPRINTED, binccdersdadess coentes ocebes $81;210 92 
Total Amount of Assets............. i 16 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be patd to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 
A dividend of Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next, 
By order of the one 

J. pp Ae CARMAN, Secretary. 
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‘slhSPBeoem, — EREOEE GEA 
Tews’ CURTION ALEXANDER v: ~ 
’ Eb RUSSELL, & ie 
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Fake Ww. oR) riches L STUART, . 

ii, J REDRICK CHAONCEY, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW WILLIAM BRYCE, 

WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILL AM H. FOGG, 

ROYAL PHELPS, TER V. KING 
THOMAS AA YOUNGS, B. CoDbINGTON, 











HORACE K. THURBER, 


PEE UERE WEE WititaM DEOBOOT. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A, RAVEN, 8d Vice-President 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company conducts tts business under the New 
York Safety Fund Law, 


Offices {tee Broadway, New Yarks 





Continental Cor. Court and Mentagué Strecte, 
“Bulldings, {and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


Grove Ansets January, 1879:.83,327,971 74 


HE Caahl CAPIPAD.....0rccccsccgoreeceegs 1,000,000 00 
BO ae nan sik eniararereesess 1,038,422 27 
Reserve for Unearned Pree ; 

WORM S000 ccertoccccessetes. 1,060,384 21 
Reserve, a en 
and periie PRONG... 4. - 05080 228,065 26 


' INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
at ‘ket val 064, 00 
Hate and other Lone and Stocks Bade pena 4 59 


ieee eo (on Stocks and Bonds, 
worth quan ee eseeerearnccssccccccces 230,610 00 


: oer worth denies 
tate, oftice bufidings idings in New York 1 


mare Soppegedenaen 690,000 00 
See till sect "in “aoiuben at wh! 


' GEORGE T, HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
OYRUS PEOK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 
A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 
> iF H, - DUTCHER, See’y Brooklyn n Departinent. 


~""—PHE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 

Conn. 


ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 

: President. 
A. 8. Wi 
Vice-Presidént. 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY Ist, 1879. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred..... dieecccese ecccccee $6, 121,856 04 

Less deferred Premiums, January 1st, 1878............ 896,289 26—$5,725 566 78 

Interest received and accrucd.........,esceee eseeceeee 2,204,000 48 

Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1878........+..++++- 815,895 85—$1,948,665 18—$7,674,281 91 


S42,127 h37 20 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
tiOMS tO BAING...+-++eeeeeereces ee eceeccees Cpecccrerececccccoces 673,051 74 
Life annuities and reinsurances........... ChGEs Eviceibiesecssececeees + 281,005 29 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............. 2,288,674 2h 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 518,800 94 
‘Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, otc.. 417,258 78 
Reduction of values on United States and other stocks........... ° 88,635 00 
Profit and 1086 ACCOUNL........ceceeeseeeeceeenenes Ores cececvoece ee 8,568 98 — $5,913,679 £9 
$36,213,457 61 
ASSETS, 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)........ eoeees $982,839 43 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
value $15,415,105 84)....... bcietawdee depdeseped jays caw. aes bliesias 14,791,267 72 
Real estate.......-..sseereee Re PAPAS AP RHUDa ee ap aed s beesioedeice ss cose 4,582,270 42 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on » real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the company 
as additional collateral security)...........-.......--2- ee eee eee 14,864,158 43 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 
these policies amounts to $3,225,000)........6...:ccecee were eens 621,084 93 
*Quarterly and semi-annuul premiums on existing policies, due sub- 
sequent to January Ist, 1879............ cee ec eee eee ener eee eee 379,889 09 
*Premiums on exieting policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $590,000; included 
in liabilities)........seececeecerscecesses gr de eves dah aatinle ts oom 146,834 75 
Agomta’ balances..,....e-ceeceeccrecceeeccevercccacceeeeseres eens 88,036 91 
Accrued interest on investments to January Ist, 1879...........0.+. 806,225 93 — $36,213,457 61 
* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report fled with the Insurance Depurtinent of the State of New 
York. 
Excess of market value of securities over cost...........+ vesecsneee 628,837 62 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879..............00-+- eeesee $36,837,205 23 
APPROPRIATED 48 FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January let, 1879............ o-> $300,486 68 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc...... pobbecvoeece socseccccesss 180,903 89 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid.,............sseeeeeeeceenes 19,601 07 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 5 
per cent. Carlisle net premium..........cceeee seen cece eeeeeeees 32,869,883 40 
Reserved for contingent liabilitfes to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,041,456 87 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance...........scecescescseecree 14,987 18— $34,025,858 50 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per cent.......ccesereccccccssescsccsece > comb d pid attests 2,811 436.64 


$36,837,205 23 


an Estimated. bythe Now York State Standard of 41-2 per cant, over $6,500,000 00 


AB 45 the undivided surplus of $2,811, 480,04 the Board of Trustees has declared a Revetsidn- 
viderd to particlpating policies in proportionto their contribution to surplus, available on 
ro Sn of next angual premium. 


During the year 5,082 policies bave been issued, insuring $15,949,986. 


Number of policies in force Jan, 16tM974, 44,661, Amonnt at risk, $126,132,119, 
Number of policies in force Jan. ie , 45,421. Amount at risk, 127,748,473, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Amount at-risk, 127,001,887, 
Number of policies in force Jan. Ist, 1879, 45,005. Amount at risk, 125,232,144. on 


Death-claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. Income from interest, —_ $1,870, 658. Divisible surplus at 4 per gent. aad 
uary 1st, 1876, $3;400,656. 











Death-claims paid 1876, $1,547,048. I from | at t, 1876, $1,006,950. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jsn- 
uary Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 
Death-claims paid 1877, $1,638,128. I from 877, $1,867,457. Divisible qervhae.os ¢ ver cent. Jan- 
uary 1st, 1878, $2,664,144. 
Death-claims paid 1878, $1,687,676. penaenas from interest, 1878, — Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan 
uary tst, 1979, $2,811,436. ; bat 
‘ TRUSTEES. : ' AL Ga 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, JOHN MAIRS, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOW: A.|\WHITTEMORR, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, DAVID DOWBS,) Wi. H. APPLETON, B. B. CLAFIIN, *)) i 3) 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, LOOMIS Li WHITE 
‘3. K. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 5S, FISHER, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, t 
BARTON, HENRY TUCK, M. D., WILLIAM H. BEERS!” 4‘! it 
1 8 gntmy saadins baold iagiziau® fa tel 
THEO BANTA 
D ODO RE oN . , MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
CHARLES WEIGET BD nt Seettieen 
mer Se Pian |e WILLIAM H.BRERS; 
Yen ‘ VicsoFréclanis did Actuary: 








July 3, 1879.] 


Young and Old. 


CATTLE. | 









BY ALFRED B, STREET. 





Tuer shed ativing grace o’er loneliest scenes; 

Make-pietures- of the tamest landscapes, down 

The point to drink the lake, or mid-limb stand 

Where foliage twines a bower above the brook. 

They dapple the green grass, shape tawny 

Under the shades, or blot with brindle dells 

Breaking the woods. The farm-yard moves 
with them. 

Here, a close group munching the steady cud 

And lashing the close flies; there, scenting 
round 

The straw for fodder, with sly, conscious look, 

Filching the hay from the farm-wagon’s back, 

And watching the looped whip the Deacon holds 

In his brown, brawny fist, while bargaining 

With Cash, of the corner store. Yon pasture 
shows 

A basking herd. One lays her head and throat 

Along another’s back ; one twines her horns 

Tight with her fellow’s, lengthening her 
pouched neck ; 

One bellows shrill; and one, with dropping 
front, 

Lows hoarsely, At the meadow rubbing-treoe 

One smooths her ccat; then, streaking her 
gaunt hip 

With her lush tongue, tramps, lapping with 
her rear 

Her fore-primt, to the haystack. But the brook 

Most gathers them. The cool, sweet water- 
breeze 

Stirring the leaves and stsrring them with 
pearl 

At every shake, Jetting the struggling light 

Twinkle upon their hearts ; the songful flow 

@’er the white. pebbles that upshoot quick 


darts ; 

The balmy feel of the lymph around their 
limbs ; 

The delicate creep of the wind along their 
frames, 


Ruffling their hair—all make the crystal scene 
A paradise. The gnat may hum, the midge 
May tease, the flerce mosquito ply its spear, 
The darning-needle crooking rail-fence curves 
about 
In belted haze of pinions ; they but Jash 
Their bunchy tails and faintly strike the gloss 
In bubbly domes, with not.a thought.to leave 
Their shady haunt. And so the noontide 
swoons 
Into the afternoon, and its rich light 
Into the sunset’s streaked and dotted gold, 
Ere they begin their waddling, loitering graze 
O’er meadow hillocks, through the mulleined 
lane, 
Down toward the farmyard. In the moonlight 
soon 
They huddiing crouch and wait the speedy 
dawn. 
a —— —— 


TING LING’S FIRE-CRACKERS. 





BY THE REV. E. A. RAND. 


YEttLow and red, then red and yellow, 
at last yellow and red again, That was the 
way Ting Ling, ‘little Ting Ling, piled his 
fire¢rackers, in tiers of successive colors, 
bright as any in the rainbow. 

ng Ling was having a nice time. In’ a 
chair Grandpa Foo Choo was sleeping. His 
back was turned to his grandson, so that 
Ting Ling could not see his face. There 
was Grandpa’s pigtail hanging quietly down, 
and Ting knew he was asleep. When he 
was awake the pigtail was as uneasy and 
wriggling as the bob of a kite just going up, 
Grandpa was a very nervous man. But 
what a wriggling little pigtail Ting had! 
My! 

“‘Halloo! Ting. 
there?” 

It was that little weazen-faced Chang 
Bang speaking. 

Ting put up his finger, to caution Chang. 

“Shoo! shoo! Keep still! Don't you 
see Grandpa? He is asleep, and you will 
awake him, Chang.” 

Chang at first opened his mouth; shut. his 
eyes, and tied his nose into a knot, showing 
that he did not relish from any one the sug- 
gestion to keep still. Finally he concluded 
to shut his mouth, open:his eyes, untic his 
nose, and make the best of it. 

Let me see you pHe those crackers up. 
again,” said Chang Bang. 

** Bo little Ting piled away. | Chang stood 
behind him, Jooking over his. shoulder, .. 

Chang was very gracious, though Ting 
afterward’ remembered’ that Chang was 
very careful:.always to keep between him 


What have you got 


and his Grandpa, Chang whispered some |. 
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funny stories and kept Ting busily occu- 
pied, telling him to pile away, as he proudly 
built pagodas and tea-shops out of his fire- 
crackers, 

‘* Now, good-bye, Ting. Bea good boy,” 
said Chang, patronizingly and. patting him 
on the head. 

Ting did not like to be patronized and 
patted, as if he were acat. Chang had now 
reached the door. ‘‘Ting,” he said, softly, 
“want this?” He held up alittle copper 
coin. How many fire-crackers that would 
buy! Who wouldn’t have sprung for it as 
Ting did? Suddenly Ting Ling stopped 
and began to snarl like a cat, while Grand- 
pa Foo Choo roared like a dragon. 

Chang Bang, the rascal, had tied their 
pigtails together, and it was now pull and 
pull between poor Ting and poor Grandpa. 
Did Grandpa roar like a dragon? He 
looked like it. He had four wooden legs, 
two of which were crutches and the other 
two were mere pegs, and they seemed Wike 
the legs of a dragon taking some lively 
steps. And he wore a yellow silk robe, 
which flapped up and down and made him 
look all the more like a dragon, with wings 
of flame. 

But he was not the least like a dragon. 
He was just the dearest, mildest old grand- 
pa in the world. 

“T didn’t do it,” cried Ting Ling. 

Grandpa knew it could not be Ting’s 
fault. 

“Of course, you didn’t. 
wouldn't.” 

“Tt was that bad Chang Bang.” 

‘“‘Chang Bang? He will be hung by 
his pigtail yet. Poor little Ting.” And 
he fell to commiserating his grandson, 

But Ting had been hurt, and he could not 
help crying. 

‘See here, Ting! Make believe you are 
heaving the anchor and [ am the windlass, 
and wind the pig-tails round me, asif they 
were chains.” 

Ting lived at Hong Kong, and he had 
seen the sailers heaving the anchors. So 
round Grandpa for windlass Ting Ling 
kept going—round and round, winding and 
winding; and by the time the anchor was 
hove up Ting was Taughing. 

“Hold on, Ting Ling! You are all 
wound up. There! Do yon feel hetter?” 

‘Oh! yes, dear Grandpa.” 

“Now give me a kiss, and I will try to 
take another nap.” 

This dear old dragon, with his four legs, 
went clattering back to his chair, and Ting 
went on playing. 

What should Ting Ling do to Chany 
Bang? 

‘“T’'ll blow him up with a bunch of fire- 
crackers, Yes, I will. Ill put a great heap 
under him when he is asleep and touch 
them off!” 

That is what Ting threatened. 

Just then his Granny went by the door. 
She had on little Chinese shoes, and she 
went wabbling, wabbliny, wabbling over 
the floor, like a duck that has had too 
much dinner: and can’t comfortably carry Tt 
round on its two slender legs. Now Granny 
went ‘to the “‘Melican man’s” chapel, the 
little building where the missionaries 
preached, | Sometimes she would take Ti; 
Linv, and he would learn verses there, A1 
Wjat,was it he had learned about treating 
anenemy kindly, and so putting coals of 


I know you 


fire on his head? 


“That means,” said Ting, spitefully, “to 
put a big bunch of. lively red crackers-on 
his head and set ’em a-going.” 

‘No, it don’t,” said Granny; but she.did 
not speak. She only wabbled slowly by the 
door, on her way to feed the chickens in the 
yard. Some people, though, so live out a 
beautiful principle and ‘in their deeds _it-fs 
so plain that we think they must be saying 
it. 

Granny was ‘a gospel all the time saying: 
‘* Love your enemies,” 

“*T will,” said Ting. ‘‘I will—” 

“ Squawk—k—k—k!” 

What was the matter? It way not’only 
the squawk-of ‘a hen, but the howl of # dog, 
the ,snarl of a cat, and the squeak of, arat, 
all in one. 

Ting Ling rushed into, ‘the yard... 

Granny wanted to rush; but*she Teofichudt F 
ed to wabble. 

Grandpa awoke, and he. came out also, 

And there, hanging from the, fence, was 
Chang Bang! He was suspended. by bid 











pigtail—hung at last, as Grandpa Foo Choo 
had prophesied. 

Chang had tried to climb the fence; but 
somehow his pigtafl had caught in a nail 
near the top, and there he hung. The nail 
‘was on one side of the fence and Chang 
was on the other. 

‘« Let him hang,” something said in Ting’s 
heart. 

‘*No, no,” Granny seemed to say, though 
she really said nothing. 

And Grandpa, he called out: ‘‘ Ting, you 
just go round onthe other side of the fence, 
unhitch Chang’s pigtail, and I will take him 
down on this side.” 

So Ting unhitched on one side, and 
Grandpa lowered on the other. 

The hen, the dog, the cat, the rat were 
still making a piteous outcry in Chang’s 
voice; and he was stroking his head, as if in 

pain. 
' Ting’s revengeful desire to crown Chang 
with a bunch of lighted crackers all went 
now; and he called out: ‘‘ Granny, let me 
go and get a piece of ice, and cool Chang’s 
head with it.” 

‘Run, little Ting.” 

Ting ran and brought the ice. But when 
he touched Chang’s head, he squirmed and 
said: ‘It hurts!” 

«The ice?” asked Ting. 

“No, no! But what I did to you and 
Grandpa. That hurts. Iam sorry.” 

And then little Ting knew how a piece of 
ice laid on an enemy’s head to cool and 
comfort it could start the conscience more 
than a bunch of’crackers all on fire, 





A BOY'S PARADISE. 


TOMMY’S STORY. 
BY MISS F, W. SMITH. 


WELL, now, don’t you interrupt, you 
fellows. Sit down quiet and stop pushing. 

‘‘Once upon a time there was a boy, and 
his name—was—let me see—oh! I 
know — Jehoshaphat.” 

‘* What did he have such a name as that 
for, old man, say?” cried the boys in 
chorus. 

“T told you not to interrupt,” said Tom- 
my, majestically, If you don’t like the 
story the way I tell it, you may tell it your- 
self.” 

‘Allright! Don’t get mad, Tommy. We 
won't make remarks,” said the subdued 
chorus, and Tommy proceeded, 

“His name was Jehoshaphat, but they 
generally called him Jee, for short. He was 
an awful good boy, learned his lessons like 
everything, could say the multiplication 
table backward and forward and round 
and round, and knew all the rivers in 
Africa as well as if they were his own 
brothers and sisters. He always said Yes, 
ma’‘am, shut the door tight and soft, wiped 


his feet, ate with his fork, kept out of ' 


mud-puddles, never whittled in the par- 
lor, put powder on the kitchen stove, or 
pulled the boy’s hair that sat in front 
of him in church. Well, now, this good 
Jee, one afternoon in the middle of sum- 
mer, after he’d been to school, done two 
or three errands, split a pile of kindlings, 
and weeded the garden, he said to himself: 
“T'll go into the woods now, and have 
some fun.” So he went into the woods, 
and walked and walked and walked. They 
were very big, and he began to get tired. 
So finally he stopped to rest; and lo and 
hehold he was Jost! And, what was worse, 
the sun was going down. . ‘‘ There, now!” 
said Jee. (He was an awful good boy, vou 
know.) ‘“ The baby will be wanting me to 
play with him about this time, and where 
am 1?” 

‘‘ Look here, Tommy, lemme say just one 
thing, Is it going to be interesting bime- 
by? T hate such good boys.” 

“You just wait and see,” replied Tommy, 
with lofty scorn. . ‘‘ Interesting? I should 
think it was.” 

‘‘ Jee was just going to get up from the 
grass and start some way, when he saw a 
fout-teaved ‘clover, and he stooped down 
and picked it. Under it there was coiled 
up as tight as'a rope a green worm, about 
as long as a knitting-needle and as big 
round as a hair-pin. It had a great big eye 
cach side of its head. And it Jooked at 
Jee first out of one eyeand then out of 
the other; and..then it, scuttled off, dashing 

'throligh the grass. 60 that its tail flew tp 
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and down like a whip-lash. Of course, Jee 
chased it.” 

““What was it, old man? Tell!” ejacu- 
lated the chorus. 

“* Jee chased it,” Tommy continued, stern- 
ly. ‘And ‘it went till it came to avery high 
rock with a narrow opening in it, that a 
tree growing near by almost covered. In 
the worm dashed, and Jee followed (he 
couldn't help it); and they went through a 
long, narrow passage in the rock, all dark, 
only the worm shone like green fire, and 
Jee ran after the light. After a while they 
came out into the sunshine, and—crick! 
crack!—the worm changed into a beautiful 
little lady, in a short green dress, and green 
wings, with spangles on ’em, and green 
shining things in her hair. And she waved 
out her hands and made a beautiful courtesy ; 
and then she pointed, and Jee looked, and 
there was a pretty big wooden horse, like a 
rocking-horse, only it went on wheels. Jee 
got on—for that was what she seemed to 
want; and the horse started off like light- 
ning, and the wheels whizzed round and 
round, and the Fairy spread her green 
wings and flew by his side.- And so they 
went, till they came to a high wall, as far 
as they could see all covered with flowers. 
There was an arched doorway, and in the 
center hung a great white lily, like a bell, 
and it rang: ‘Wel-come! walk-In! wel- 
come! walk-in!’ And the wooden horse 
stopped, and bent his fore-legs and held 
his head down; and Jee slid off, just like 
coasting. He went through the gate, and 
there was the most beautiful place ever 
you saw. Fountains, big and little; flowers, 
no end; great shady trees, and under them 
turfy places, soft as velvet. He saw some 
boys round in places, doing different things; 
so he went on, for he was in a broad path, 
that sort of cut the place in halves. It was 
white and shiny, and Jee stooped down to 
look, and found that it was paved with 
bran-nev dimes and half-dimes. He thought 
it was queer, though he didn’t say so; but 
the Fairy answered him, just as if she heard 
him think. 

“¢That trash is no account here,’ says 
she; ‘ but it makes clean, pretty pavements 
and sets off the grass.’ 

«Well, I do declare!’ says Jee to him 
self. 

“«* Aren’t you hungry?’ says the Fairy. 

“«*Yes, rather,’ says Jee; for it was past 
tea-time. 

‘** Got a knife?’ says she. 

‘**No, ma’am,’ said he, rather sadly; for 
the baby had dropped it down the well only 
the day before, and he felt bad about it yet. 
And the fact is, I know he felt it a great 
deal longer, because he was too good to hit 
the baby. So she took one out of her 
pocket, with twenty-five blades and a silver 
handle, and says she: 

‘** You see thuse boys over there. “Join 
them and get something to ent.’ 

‘Well, it didn’t look much like: eating. 
They were at the fost of a great white lifll, 
digging into it; but when he got near he 
saw that the hill was frosted plum-cake. 
And so he just sat down and went to work. 
And he said afterward that, though he must 
have eaten twenty pounds, it might have 
been beef-tea, for all the harm ‘it did him. 
Next thing he noticed was that the basin of 
one of the fountains was filled with lemons 
and sugar, so that the water as it came up 
made lemonade without any trouble; and 
he took a good drink out of a silver cup 
that lay round handy. Then he’ felt all 
right, and as bright as a button and as 
strong asa lion; so he got up and started 
to explore. It was the most wondérful 
place ever you heard of. There was every 
kind of fruit tree, growing se low down 
that you could reach the highest branches; 
and the cherries didn’t have any btones, and 
the nuts grew outside the shells, so that, of 
course, they ripened on the trees. But 
some of the almonds had sugar shélls—the 
delicate ones. There was a pavilion, with 
a flag flying over it, on an island in the 
middle of a lake; and the Jake was all eau’ 
de Cologne—real Maria Farina; and there’ 
were lots of little china boats, that went of 
themselves to the island. And when ‘Jes 
got there, he found the pavilion wes loaf* 
sugar and chuck full of ‘candies, in boxed 
and on shelves and tables—just heaps and 
heaps. Jee never had had enough candy’ 
all his life. He always gave away three 





quarters, ‘cause be was so good. Conse 











he heard a queer singing—very sweet 
and clear; but not soft, like birds—sort of 
vibrating and hollow, like the sound ins 
And it seemed to come from the 

The lake was full of gold and silver 
And he couldn’t believe his eyes and 
his ears; but it was they who were singing. 
They were ranged in two long rows, with 
their heads above the water, the little ones 
singing treble and the big ones bass; and 
every time they opened their mouths they 
shut their eyes, which made them look very 
comical. 

**Jee listened awhile; then he went back 
to the shore. There were the other boys 
he had seen. Part of them got into the 
boats and went to the pavilion; but one 
took his hand, and said: ‘Come with us; 
‘we are going to the high fountain.’ So he 
went along. When they got there, all he 
could see was a marble basin, with a large 
hole in the center. One of the boys picked 
a four-leaved clover from the ground and 
threw it into the hole, and in a minute a 
rushing and rumbling was heard, drops be- 
gan to bubble up, and suddenly—fizz! a 
great column of water sprang into the basin, 
and went up, up, up almost to the clouds, 
Then it sank slowly, slowly, till it disap- 
peared again. Then Jee’s friend threw in 
another clover-leaf, and as the water began 
to bubble up he took off his coat and shoes. 
When the column of the fountain appeared, 
he sprang lightly on top of it, and as it rose 
it floated him away up, as far as they could 
see; then it gently descended, and when it 
was at the rf&ght hight he jumped off, 
laughing and wet through. But he turned 
around three times and was dry. ‘Now 
let’s get some kites and go up on them,’ 
sald the boy. And he took Jee into 
& grotto, where all kinds of play- 
things and toys were stood up. He took 
out two large kites and laid them down on 
the grass. 

***Now sit in this loop,’ said he, ‘and 
take firm hold of the tail.’ 

“Jee did as he was told. A strong wind 
began to blow suddenly, and the two kites 
rose like balloons. 

‘‘Ah! that was fun! They soared up in the 
air, high above the trees, bobbing and dip- 
ping as kites do at first, and then at last 
floating quietly, side by side, in the warm 
evening sunshine. The beautiful place was 
spread out below them, with long shadows 
lying over it; and they could hear the birds 
singing, and the children’s voices laughing 
and calling to each other, and the plash of 
the fountains. 

“** What isthe name of this place?’ said 
Jee. 

‘**Paradise,’ said the other. 
you ever been here before?’ 

‘**No,’ said Jee. ‘Have you?’ 

““*Oh, yes! I come and go.’ 

***Do you suppose I can come again?’ 

***Ob, yes! as easy as not; if you don’t tell 
that you have been here. If you speak of 
it to any one, the Guardian Fairy never lets 
you find the way again. Of course, you are 
a good boy, or you wouldn’t have come at 
all. Bad boys are not admitted on any 
terms.’ 

“«*T won't speak of it then,’ said Jee. 
“Bat how long do you stay?’ 

“< Till you go to sleep. If you are tired 
of flying, we might take a ride on the 
wooden horses, or talk to the fish or the 
birds, or set the story-telling machine going.’ 

***Oan the animals talk?’ said Jee. 

*** Yes; but they haven’t much sense. 
The birds are downright.silly and squirrels 
are apt to be cross, Sometimes you meet 
an intelligent fish; but they are wanting in 
vivacity. There is a squirrel on that tree 
close by. You might speak to it.’ 

** 80 Jee put on a sweet, polite smile, and 
says he: ‘ My little friend, what are you 
doing up there?’ 

**None of your business,’ snapped out 
the squirrel. ‘I wish you great things had 
something todo. For my part, I have my 
family to provide for.’ And he.ran up the 
tree, chattering fiercely all the way. 

“‘‘Spiteful thing!’ said the other boy. 
‘But never mind;-we'll go now and hear 
some stories.’ 80 they came down, 
dropped their kites on the grass—for, as the 
boy explained to Jee, things put themselves 
away m Paradise—and went to hear the 
story-telling machine. It was dressed like 
a lady, and when it was wound up it began 
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to tell stories, and never stopped till it had 
run down. 

“It was in a beautiful, shady place, and 
there were cushions all around to sit or lie 
on; and Jee was rather tired and thought 
he'd liedown. Ittold one very interesting 
story, and began another. Jee was listening 
with all his might, when, suddenly and un- 
expectedly, he fell asleep. When he awoke, 
he was lying on the ground, just in the edge 
of the woods, and the moon wasup. He got 
up and went home. His mother wasn’t 
pleased that he didn’t come earlier. She 
asked him what he had been doing; and, of 
course, he couldn’t tell her. Then she said 
she knew he had been in mischief, and in- 
sisted on knowing. He held out as long as 
he could; but when she began to say that he 
didn’t love his mother and almost cry, he 
had to tell her. Then she said: ‘Oh, 
fudge! ‘You went to sleep and dreamed all 
that,’ And he never could find the way 
there again, though he looked and looked; 
never could even find the place where he 
picked the four-leaved clover. But it is 
there somewhere; and if any of you boys 
ever get to be as good as Jee was, maybe 
you'll find it, some day.” 

(  — — 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Pussies,” Tus } INDEPENDENT, New York.) 


DOUBLE DIAMOND. 
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My whole belongs to the botanical division 
of Nature. 

First diamond.—1. A consonant. 2 Not 
warm, 8, When connected with eating, a po- 
etical term. 4, A measure, 5, A consonant. 

Second diamond.—l. A consonant. 2 A 
drink, 8. A vegetable. 4, Termination. 5, 
A consonant. “3. ES 

OHARADE. 


I sat at ease within my first, 
As swift it whirled away ; 
Upon the cushioned seat in front 
My second eat at play. 


About me with her dimpling smiles 
Bhe wove her pretty spells, 
Until I saw upon my whole 


She threw her pea-nut shells ! 
Siem, 


KITOHEN PUZZLE. 

A lady, showing her guest over her new 
house, pauses atthe door of the kitchen and 
sings, to the tune of “ The Spider and the Fly,” 
the following words: 

“ Will you walk into my kitchen and please to 
take a chair? 

For I have many useful things to show you, 

when you’re there. 
Will you? Will you?” 
The invitation accepted, they enter together, 
when the lady proceeds to show her posses- 
sions. What are they? 


“ First, Bess, look at this index, You'll find it 


more than able 

To hold your fixed attention for a time con- 
siderable. 

Then here’s a game at cards, which you may 
play by day or night, 

And there’s a constellation, ever shining 
bright. 

Here stands a term im music to three letters 
fastened tight, 

While on the hearth a fossil lies, as black as 
blackest night. 

Look now upon this letter, with a miserable 
house ; 

And very close beside it, just as still as any 
mouse, 

Are four-sizths of a tongue, by but one letter 
plural made, 

And not far off an imsect black, that makes 
some folke afraid. 

Bess, did you think to see a heathen god upon 
my wall— 

One who a certain sort of homage daily 
claims from all? 

Here also hangs a goodly song, with two letters 
at ite end; 


"Tis just beside a laky thing, whose ways 
will never mend. 

Be very serious, Bess, for here we see a 
mournful ore. 

That metals may be sensitive you've often 
heard before, 

Look at this bit of flaz upon a very little 
measure ; 

And this revolver, never fired, but still a house- 
hold treasure. 

Yonder a friend quite colorless, Jane says I 
‘ really oughter 

Refresh it with a frequent draught of spark- 

ling clear cold water.’ 
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You'll find I hide my dtscords on the closet’s 
upper shelf. 

"Tis best to keep them out of sight. (‘You 
know how ‘tis yourself.”) 

Within this closet too there stands a ponder- 
ous machine, 

Connected with a dwarfish shrub—e fragrant 


evergreen, 
Beside it see a letter, with a wise and solemn 


dird, 

Right here the sharpest contests are every 
evening heard. 

The home of a philosopher in this corner 
finds a place, 

While in this right-hand drawer a silly fellow 
hides his face. 

To try this s>/rranean passage, I'll not ad- 
vise, my friend, 

For fear you would not like to ‘come out at 
the little end.’ 

Just here, above the spice-box, hangs a good- 
ly adjective. 

"Tis used (you will perceive it) in degree 
comparative. 

Now, just here let me show to you a queer 

* — aquatie bird. 


Nest he has none at all, but ‘ four-and-twenty 
holes,’ I’ve heard. 

A joiner’s tool is next, with a short title in its 
rear; 

And here is great dexterity, all hired out, my 
dear. 

Now something else, that we might have a 
difference about. 

While I would make it jig, you'd have it as 
it is, no doubt. 

Here waits my lively backwoodsman, all ready 
for bis hash ; 

And by your side an acrobat, who never asks 
for cash. 

Look here, Miss Bess, upon this ocean-going 


craft. 

Don’t look quite so incredulous. 
I’ve not gone daft ; 

For here, in very truth, you find a short arm 
of the sea, 

Forever preseing hard against man’s great in- 
Sirmity. 

Now let me introduce you to a navigator 
bold, 

Whose venturous ship came in long years 
ago — so I’ve been told ; 

And, Bess, if you'll stay long enough, as 
sure as I’m a sinner, 

He'll nicely boil for you an aniediluvian for 
dinner.’’ 

[The Guest.) 
“Enough, my friend! I could not stay, e’en 

were my palate itchin’ 

To taste the tempting dish. But what nice 
things your house is rich in! 

I must go home, and think about the won- 
ders of your kitchen.” 

—L. W. Hanris, in Tribune. 


Indeed, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 
Tus Eaos.—(We will publish a best solution 
sent in two weeks.) 
Tae Dutouman’s Wives.—Hendrick was 
married to Anna, Kornelis to Gertrude, and 
Klaus to Katrign. 
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use at once Dr. Bull's Baby Syrup, and notice its 
and benefictal effect. Price 25 cents. 
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New York. 
Factory: BROOKLYN, E. D. 

Before purchasing elsewhere, 
send for our Illustrated Oata- 
LOGUE end Hanv-Boox. 

Our Bows and Arrows are pro- 
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Superior to any other goods, 
either foreign or domestic, 
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Tor Dyspepsia, Mental and Physical Exhaus- 

tion, Nervousness, Diminished Vitality, Urin- 
ary Dificltng, ete 

according to the directions of E. N. Hors- 

ford, late professor in Harvard University. 

There seems to be no difference of opinion in high 

medical authority of the value of phosphoric acid, 

and no preparation has ever been offered to the pub- 


lic which seems to so happily meet the general want 
as this. 


Itis net nauscous; but agreeable te the 
taste. 

No danger can attend its use. 

Its action will harmonize with sach stim- 
ulants as are necessary te take. 

It makes a delicious drink, with water and 
sugar only. 

Manufactured by the 

RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORES, Providence, R, I. 


For particulars about our great 
$10 Dictionary Premium see page 
24. For Terms of Subscription, 
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Farm and Garden. 
The sgrieulterta Rattor wit & 
inte or suggestions thas 


apeataiy interested. 
THE USE OF THE FEET IN SOWING 
AND PLANTING. 


CUiend before the American Association of Nursery- 
ten, at Cleveland, Ohio, June 18th, 1879.) 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 


‘It may be useless to throw out any eug- 
gestions relative to horticultural operations to 
et#h a body of practical men as is now before 
mer Yet. I candidly admit that, although I 
hitvé’ been extensively engaged in gardening 
operations for over a quarter of a century, I 
ditnot fully realize until a few years ago the 
Tuli importance of how indispensable {t was to 
use the fect in the operation of sowing and 
plantiog. 

Particularly in the sowing of seeds, I con- 
“der the matter of such vast importance that 
iteannot be too often or too strongly told, for 
the loss to the agricultural and horticnitural 
community by the negle *t of the simple opera- 
tion of forming the soll around séed must 
afidunt to mapy millions annually. From 
the middle of April to nearly the end of May 
ofthis year in many sections of the country 
there was little or no rain. Such was particu- 
larly the case in the vicinity of New York City, 
w horg.we haye hundreds of market gardeners, 
wh cultivate thousands of acres of cabbage, 
cauliflower, and celery; and the “‘dry.spring”’ 
hag played sad havoc with their seed-beds. 
Cc clery isnot one-fourth of a crop, and cabbage 
and canlifower hardiy half; and-this failure ts 
due to 2 2 ates than that they persist in 
sowing their seeds without ever taking the pre- 
cagtion'te firm the sofl by rolling. 

‘We'tow annually about four acres of celery, 
cabbage; and cauliflower plants, which pro- 
duces probably five millions in number, and 
which we never fail to sell, mostly tn our im- 
meqdiaté’ neighborhood, te the market gar- 
flenérs, who have, many of them, even better 
frcilities than we have for raising these plants, 
if they would only do as we do—firm the seed 
after sowing, which is done thus: After 
plowing, harrowing, and leveling the land 
smoothly, linek are. drawn. by, the “ marker,” 
which makes furrows about two inelies deep 
anda foot apart. Aftertheman who sows the 
seed follows another, who with the ball of the 
right foot presses down his full weight on every 
inch of sofl in the drill] where the seed has been 
sown, The rowwrare then lightly leveled longi- 
tudinally with the rake; a Might roller ts then 
passed over it and the operation is done, 

By | this method our crop has never once 
failed: and what {s trne of celery and cabbage 
seed in nearly true ofall other seeds requiring 
to bé.sown fluring the Tate spring or summer 
months 

On July 2nd of 1874, as an experiment, I 
tel 12 rows_of sweet, corn and 12 rows of 
beetd treading fit after so every alternate 
row of eadh.\ In both pS ine trod in came 
up in 4 days, while those unfirmed remained 12 
days before sterting, and wonld mot then haye 

germinated had rain not fallen; for the soft was 
dry an dust when planted. 

The résult waa that the seeds that had been 
trodden in gfewefrecly from, the start and 
matured their crops to  markétable condition 
by fall; while the rows unfirmed didnot matare, 
as they wer® not only.8 days later ip ferntinat- 
ing, but the plants were also to some extent 
enfeebled by being Pecttally dried in the loose, 
dry spit: r 

This experiment was a most useful ove, ar. it 
proved that corp crop sown in the vicinity of 
New York as late as July 2nd could be made 
to produce “roasting ears’ in October, when 
they never fafl to sell freely at high rates, But 
the erop would not mature unless the seed ger- 
minated at once; and which would neyer be 
certain, at that dry and hot season, unless by 
this-method. 

Thesame season in Angust J treated seeds 
of turnip and spinach in the same way, Those 
trod in germinated at-once and made an excel - 
lent crop; while those unfirmed germinated 
feebly, and were eventually nearly all burned 


out by 8 continuance of dry, hot air penetrating 


through the loose sofl to the tender rootlets. 


Of course, this: rule of treading in or firming 
seeds after sowing must not be blindly fol- 


lowed Very early in spring or late in fall, 


when the sofl is damp and no danger from 
heated, dry air, there is no necessity to do so; 
or even at other seasons the soil may be ina 
suitable condition to sow, and yet to be too 
damp to be trodden upon or rolled, fn such 
cases these operations may not be necessary at 
all; for if. rainy weather ensue. the seeds will 
germinate, of course, But if there is.any likell- 
hood of continued drought the treading or roll- 
a Week or 80 after sowing, if 
it ig'at etich ‘® season!‘ as there fs reason ‘to be- 


ing may be done 
lieve that it may suffer from the dry,*hot afr. 


see 


more valuable to those af Ctr Subsoribere who are 


4s less now than in 1870; and yet atthe same 


this cow that forces ua itito labor-#aving 
peut ol or the interchange of opinions 


THE INDe 


tect it from the influence of a dry and hot at- 
mosphere is a necessity, it is obvious that it is 
even more 60 in the cage of plants, whose root- 
lets are even more sénsitive to such influence 
than the dormant seed. ° 

Experienced professional horticulturists, 
however, are Jess likely to negleet this than to 
neglect in the case of seeds; for the damage 
from such neglect is easier to be seen, and, 
henee, better understood by the practical 
nurseryman, But with the unexperienced ama- 
teur the case is different.” When he re¢eiveshis 
package of trees or plants from the nursery- 
man, he handles them as if they were glass. 
Every broken twig or root calls forth a com- 
plaint, and he proceeds to plant them gingerly, 
straightening out each root and sifting the soil 
around them; but he would no more stamp 
down that soil than he would stamp on the 
soil of his mother’s grave. 8o the plant in nine 
cases out of ten is left loose and waggling; the 
ary air penetrates through the soil to its roots; 
the winds shake it; and it shrivels up and fails 
to grow. Then comes the anathemas onthe 
head of the unfortunate nurseryman, who «is 
charged with selling him dead trees or plants. 

About a month ago I sent a package of.a 
dozen roses by mail to alady in Savannab. 
She wrote me a woeful story last week, saying 
that, though the roses had arrived seemingly 
allright, they had all died but one. And, what 
was very singular, she said, the one that ved 
was the one that Mr. Jones had stepped on, 
and which she had thought sure was crushed 
to death, for Mr. Jones weighs 200 lbs. . Now, 
though we do not advise any gentleman of 
200 lbs. putting his brogan on the top of a 
tender rose-plant as a practice conducive to 
ite health, yet, if Mrs. Jones could have al- 
lowed her weighty lord to press the soll against 
the root of each of her dozen roses, I much 
doubt if she would now have had to mourn 
their loss. 

It has often been a wonder to many of us 
who have been workers in the soil for a 
generation how some of the simplest methods 
of culture have not been practiced until we 
were nearly done with life’s work. 

There are few of us but have had such ex- 
perience. Personally, I must say that I never 
pass through a year but I am confounded to 
find that some operation can not only be 
quicker..done, but better done, than we have 


been in thebabit of “nk. 
These improvements up from various 


causes; but mainly, from Baggestions thrown 
out by our employés in charge of special 
departments, a system which we do all in, our 
power to encourage, 

Asa proof of the value of such tmprove- 
ments, whieh have lead to simplifying, our 
operations, I will state the fact that, though 
my area of greenhouse surface is now more 
than “double that which it was in 1870 
andthe land used in our florists’ business one- 
third moré, yet the number of hands employed 


time the quality of our stock is y pod better 
now.than then. 
Whether it is the higher swiee vot Jabor in 


froti the greater number of natioualities cen- 
tering here that gives us broader views of 
cultyre Tam not prepared to state; but that 
Anierica is now selling nealy all the products 
ofthe greenhouse, garden, nursery, and farm 
lower than is done in Europe admits of no 
question, and if my homely suggestions In this 
matter of firming the sofl around newly- 
planted seeds.or plants will in any degree 
assist us in still holding to the front I will be 
gratified. 
Jensxy Crry, Ne J. 


j FODDER CORN. 

Ow dairy farms corn planted specially for 
feeding green in summer and early fall, is be- 
coming almost a staple crop, and as indispensa- 
ble as the crop of potatoes, beans, and corn for 
grain. It makes such a heavy growth, is so 
well adapted to land comparatively dry, and 
does so much better in dry weather than most 
grasses that its cultivation for feeding green 
will probably increase, rather than diminish. 
Many farmers, who formerly grew, but a few 
rows, now raise it by the acre, and feed it daily 
from July to September, By growing fodder 
corn plentifally; farmers are enabled to keep 
theirstock off from their mowing-flelds in early 
autumn;and for this object. aléne it will pay 
well to grow corn in abundance. If there is 
any operation on the farm like killing the hen 
that lays the golden egg, it is the practice of 
turning a drove of hungry Gowa tuto a. mowing- 
field the next day after the hayie gathered and 

keeping them there till the groundfreezes. 
The deserted farms of New England, which we 
hear so much of through the newspapers, have 





Now, if firming thé soil around seed to pro- 


been’ brought into their present’ dilapidated 
‘condition Jangely through thip puatom of fall- 
feeding mowings: 

The graee is pnawed down and pulled up just! 


PENDENT. 


the hot and burning sun is most severe on the 
roots; just when it is the least able to bear 
overfeeding. If farmers would more generally 
than they do grow corn to help out the supply 
of feed for their cows in summer, they could 
after a time dispense entirely with after-feeding 
their mowing-fields; and when that time comes 
they will need very few fences, except those 
around their permanent pasture-lands, These 
two items—the maintaining of fencer around til- 
lage fields and division fences between mowing 
and tillage lands, and the injury done to mow- 
ings by overfeeding them in the fall—are’ of 
sufiiciént importance ‘to set évery thinking, 

economical farmer trying to devise some meth- 
od for avoiding such expense and damage; and 
we know of no move one can make toward a 

better system so advisable as to plant a liberal 

breadth to foddercorn. Forvery early use, the 

first planting should have been put in last month 

or early in the present. We never hesitate to 

plant as late as the fourth of July, and have 
had fair. crops planted as late asthe tenth. For 
very early planting we have preferred the West- 
ern or Southern Flat, as it starts off stronger in 
the spring and will be fit to cut a little earlier 
than the,sweet yarieties, which grow rather 
slowly, the first.few weeks, But for the .main 
crops sweét corn is much to be preferred, as ft 
is eaten with much better relish by cattle, - 

It was formerly customary to plant a great 
amount of seed per acrc, so thatthe stalks 
should be small; but corn planted excessively 
thick is not as good for feeding, except when 

very young, nor {is it apt to stand up till fully 

grown, but lodyes under strong winds or heavy 

showers, and thus becomes anything but good, 

wholesome food for cows. To have cornstalks 
or leaves make good fodder, they must have a 
fair amount of sunlight to grow in. Lodged 

corn not only loses the sunlight, but it often 

rots badly on the ground, The seed should be 

planted thin enough so that the stalks will 

stand up {n ordinary summer weather. Then 

the juices will be sweet and rich. One bushel 

of medium-sized seed we find ample quantity 

for an acre, and even less will give a very 

heavy crop on good, rich land, 

The Stowell’s Evergreen has been one of the 

most popular varieties of sweet corn for grow- 

ing fodder; but if it were slightly reduced in 

size by mixing with a smaller variety it would 

be none the worse. An eight-foot stalk is 

qufte’as good for feeding as one that fs ten or 
twelve fect high. 

{praising .any crop for feeding .green in 
summer, ft is always anfe to lay out for all that 
may be required {no ¢are of a poor season; then, 

if more is grown.than is needed for feeding 

green, it@an be cured for winter nse. But it 

must. always be»remembered ,that -all»forage 

crops should ‘be cut before they are out of 
bloom.» Corn is no exception to this rule. 

When ft comes in bloom, ff there is a surplus 

above present demands, it should. be cut and 

stooked.in the field, as corn ‘for grain is 
etooked; then it will make good fodder for late 
fall or winter. A few bunches of such fodder 
partially ¢ured ate-very handy to have on hand 
in the ‘bare for feeding on rafny dayein sum- 
mer and'fall, when it is too wet to handlegreen 
corn with comfort. One objection to planting 
sweet corn, and a serious one too, has been 

the high price asked ftv mariet (for the seed in 

years past.’ With seed “at four or five dollars 
per, bushel and ‘the belfef tliat two or three 
bubkhels are needed per acre, farmers cannot be 
expected to plant. the .¢weet varieties very 
extensively, when sound Western corn can be 
bought for sixty orseventy cents per bushel 

Sweet corn for fodder has ‘been. selling in this 
market this season at about two dollars per 
bushel, and unless the demand increases be- 
yond present expectations it will not be much 
higher. 

It is not Aiffidult fo. rfpenthe ‘séed, and 
every, farmer, by a little care at the right time, 
could eastly raise and enre enough for an acre 
or two each year. The) main pointin enring 
the seed is to dry it quickly after it is fully 
grown. Exposure .to long ete 1 the field 
or to frosts before it-{s th HYy dry ts 
pretty, sure to.spail it for satin There is 
no better. way to. dry iten a small scale than 
in traces hung in,an open, airyshed, . Larger 
quantities should be spread thinly in the sun 
on a-dry floor, and turned voftet ‘till dt 1g past 
all danger from molding or freezing. —Ex 
chan’. 





PICKLING IN SALT, 


I HAVE pickled butter in brine for thirty years; 
washed fresh butter in brine ten years; packed 
jars in Oppel one year. .J am of theopinion 
that butter can be Carefully made, packed, and 
preserved, that it. will'so ripeti ‘and dmprove 
that it fs really better at six months old than it 
was at six daye’or dithotrs 61d. As a proof of 
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pressing down the butter at the time any wns 
put in, I poured on about two quarts of brine. 
Ateach addition poured off the brine, put. in 
the butter, and returw” the brine. When 
nearly full, left brine abuui an inch in depth. 
Prepared a box, the inside of which was about, 
two inches in diameter larger than the jar; 
placed at the bottom of box about an inch of 
common salt; set in my jar; on all sides filled 
and packed down salt; over the jar placed an 
earthen plate; then over the topof that placed 
about two. inches of salt, then a board, and set 
the boxaway. In this way the butter had an eddi- 
tional protection against the changes of atmos- 
phere there may be in a common cellar, the 
butter being doubly excluded from all air. 
When the steel trier probed it, at our fair, some- 
thing new had made its appearance to our com- 
mittee. The butter was hard and firm as when 
first made, and retained all the rich aroma it 
ever had, and become well ripened. The creamy 
buttermilk taste ft first had had disappeared. 
H re I have a success from my experience in 
the use of dry énlt upon the outside of the 
package, by keeping an even cool temperature 
in the butter, and the butter ina place that it 
could lose none of its natural dampness, Thus 
salt. proves to be cheaper and better than 
ice.—C. G, Taylor. 


TO BIT A COLT. 


THE true way to bit a colt is not to bit him 
at all; that is, let him bit himself. When my 
colts are one year old, I begin to teach them to 
hold a bit in their mouth, The bit {fs of pine, 
some half inch {n diameter and five inches in 
length. This piece of soft wood is held in the 
mouth by a cord tied to either end and pass- 
ing over the head, back of the ears, The colt 
loves to have this in his mouth, because it en- 
ables him to bring forward the teething pro- 
cess He will bite it, and’ work ft over in his 
mouth, and enjoy ft hugely. He will welcome 
it, and will actually rea¢h out and open his 
mouth for it, as a trained horse will for a bit. 
After a few days you can tle strings, making 
miniature reins, to this bit, and teach the colt 
the proper use of it. When this is done, he is 
ready for the regular steel bit. Put your bri- 
dle on with a leather bit, large and pliant ; 
throw your checkline, if your bridle has one 
attached, into the pigsty ; get into your wagon, 
and drive off.. This 4s all the “bitting ” a colt 
needs, Treated in (this way, he will ‘havea 
lively; yielding, sensitive mouth. He will take 
the bit bravely when working up to his speed, 
but, yield readily to the driver’s will. A horse 
bitfed in ‘this sensible way can be driven a 
forty clip with the lines held in one hand, or 
be Jifted: over a five-barred gate with the 
strength of a single wrist. If you do not be- 
lieve it, try it and see. -—From W. H. H. Mur- 
Ray’s ** Perfect Horse.” | 











Treat the family cow to a little ofl-cake 
mea) every day, and she will quickly respond 
in more and much richer milk. Try it. Fresh 
ground and pure, it contains a large per cent- 
age of gluten, albumen, starch, sugar, and fat. 
Best spring food for all kinds of stock, . 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


LANE & BODLEY CO.’S 
CINCINNATI 











The best, the chea e 
in the market 1 iy. i eMictent. is tes aie 
gram can cards taken ten before shipment, and band dort 
nsured for one year. 


Our Engines will give from 25 to 83}4 percent, . 
MORE POWER, | 


ith the same amount of fuel and water, 
ot the engines now in the market. Send our cat 
alogue.and prices. 


LANE & BODLEY CO,, 
John and Water Sts., Cinctnnatt. 
THE LARGEST: ASSORTMENT OF 


Weather Vanes 


IN THE gt 


HARRIS ~ co. 
54 negra Br phos Hahas. 


MILL STONE. 


MAN clah ne. ch 


“Portable Mills 
, 880 and upward. 
Poanden * hon. 














MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 





my ‘opinion, F send.you's sample made and 
packéd fn“ June last. After supplying two 
familiewbesldés ny own with Vitter m one 
cow, there was a surplus at the end of each 

week left to be saved and packed for my win- | 
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ter use. . Fused three-gallon stone jars, After 


ly fertilizer meet contal all 
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LOOK WELL TO YOUR 





HORSE’S FEET. 





The above drawing was made from a nail, showin 
—y oe of iron in the CoLp ROLLED AND SHEAR 
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This drawing was made irom tue nail taiten from 
the hoof and coffin-bone, as shown in figs. 1 and 2. 
The foot is th 
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ATE co a Maas. 
P.O, ate NEPONSET, MASS. 


Automatic System 
RAISING WATER. 


Farmers and 
land-owners will 





the most practi 
cal and econom- 
ical ppetems in 
use. These Mills 
are so well con- 








est winds, w hile 
their Automat- 
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t many hundreds 
a have been Wo to 
€ within the past two years. Agents will find them the 
Dest miling Mill in ‘the market, and should write at 
, once, for terms, cte., etc., tot the Propri rictors, 
e KEWANEE MEG COMPANY 
a 5 Broadway, N.Y y ° 
r aoa “MAGHINES. 
18 NEW YORE STATE AGRICULTURAL WORES. 
B- 
R= 
ce 
1d 
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Patenteees and 1 Shabritat o 
at. — Lever Horse uretn OF Ralway, Chain, 
hreshers and Shakers, Clover Looe Feed Cutters 
ite Wheel Horse Rake *, H oneg peghtorks. Shingle 
-_ Machines, Straw-Preserving Rye Theeshers 
Straw Preserving Thresher. 
‘ ' 
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WHEELER & MELICK €O., Albany, N. Y. 


The iggeaun Wind, 


ENTIRELY NEW. 
A PERFECT AUTOMATIC - WORKING 














utt. WIND-WHEEL. 

a NEW PRINCIPLES. 

NO OLD CLATTER-TRAP. 
THE SIMPLEST MILL BUILT. 
G#~ Send for Circular. Manufactured only by 

s. Dhet Higganum Manuf’ Corp, 
= Higganum, Conn., U. 8. As 
PY, 

iste, 

0. 
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FERTILIZERS 


MADE FROM THE 


BLOOD AND BONES 
Cattle Slaughtered in New York. 


Reienia tes Bone Su 


ersher sphate, 


mericus’? Pure eal and Flour, 


t#™ Send for Annual Circular, with descriptions of how and from what 
these Fertilizers are made. . 


RAFFERTY & WILLIAMS, foot 44th St., East River, N 





EMPIRE FARM FORGES ? 


and TOOLS, THE BEST, THE CHEAPEST 
ousands in use, Send 8 cents for qincplar 
oy EMPIRE FORGE CO., COHOES, N. 





WROUGHT-IRON 


FENCES. | 


for Residences, Parks, Court-Houses, Cemeteries, etc 
Cresting, Balcony Railing, Window-Guards, Weather- 
Vanes, Iron Bedsteads, Wire Counter Railing, Iron 
and Brass Wire Cloth, Wire Rope, Wire Signs, Wire 
Flower-Pot Stands, Wire Summer-Houses, Iron and 


Wire Settees and Chairs. Manufactured at 


E. T. BARNUM’S WIRE WORKS, 


27, 29, and 31 Woodward Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICH. 











received the only Medal for Platfofm Spring Wagon 
at the Parls Exposition, 1878. Also first premium at 
every State and County Fair at which they were ex- 
hibited. “ 

B a jal 
togtane's wit out tanctll 


years’ OUP Facliten oo tastes. ‘we are en- 


ing W' 


abled to rodnea.s Wesoe for Gareenity, arie. 
and finish surpasses that = i other wagon of 
kind in the world.  Addre 


Cortland Wagon Nanfactur’ Co., 


CORTLAND. N.Y. 


1863. 


THE WARRIOR MOWER 


UNRIVALED 


FOR THE PAST {5 YEARS § 


as the Lightest Draft, Easiest Mandgeds 
most Durable, most Desirabié, with 
Enclosed Gearing, Closely Ghards 
ed, and Best Tilting Device, 
IS OFFERED TO THE.FARMING 
COMMUNITY FORTHE « 


SEASON OF 1879, 


with added im: prgvgmenta, which, wenn -pece +7 
Kins bo by practical farmers at all «he f Rd ae t 
has been exhibited, is now, as it has been 


NE PLUS ULTRA of all MOWERS 


of meadow grass, whether used by one horse or two, 
u pon the cnugnent ground, cuduriagt the severest tests. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Warrior Mower Co., 


LITTLE FALLG+M, Ye 


“HIGHLAND” 


STONE VASES. 
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THE CORTLAND WAGON 






CHAMPION GRAI N-DRILL. 


IS A= 





rain Distributor, that 
Agee all Kinds of rain without the 


A AS A -CORN-PLANTER. 
Nee disc 


Send for descri ay cire — 

NSON, GERE & TRUMAN 

Owego, Tioga Cow N. ¥. 

OUR IMPROVED PES'1 FUISON | 

&baPE, SUC and cheap de@stioyer of the 
LO B 
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PosraGe Stamps Acce . Discount to the trade. 
Kearney Chemical Wo 8, J. BR, DEY. Agent. 


P.O. ess bee coe 2 4 Nassau St, New York, 
am@J, TN, Dry, Esq,, Agt=-“‘In making my order 
today for 1878, I am pleased to be able to say that 
Lused tho Pest Poison Jast year on my Potatotops 
Currant and Gooseberry Bushes, aud it nip THEM 
ENTIRELY OF THE PEST, AND AT A LESS EXPENSE 
FOR MATERIAL AND LABOR T@AN ANY PREPARATION 
I HAV EVER Used, and I think my Currant and 
Gooseberry bushes would reach Two MILES if tp 4 
singierow, Yours, &c,, By WARE SYLVESTER, 
mprtor of of Lyous’ Nurseries, Wayne o,, N.Y, 
Moe 
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MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders, West Teeeee 
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Patent Moun No agencies. 
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VASELINE. 


Grand Modal at the Phiadlhis £ 


Silver Medal at the Paris 


The most values aay remedy SL eat, for the 
treatinent of wo 
rheumatism, be 
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TERMS OF SUBSERIPTION. 
52 Numbers,in advance (postage free), ..«.., 83.00 


26  maa.).$n advance ( postagasr ee) 1.50 
13 (3mos.), 73 
4 ve (1 month), 35 
2 be (2 weeks), 20 
1 Number (1.week), 10 
5:2 Numbers, after J months, “ 8.50 
52 after (i: months, 4.00 


cz Remittances must be made in Meney Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible, When neither of 
these ¢an,be procured, send the Monefin a REGIs~ 
TERED LETTER, The present registration sysiém is 
virtually’ @n absolute protection @guimst losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register ‘ 
letters whenever Tequested to do.se, 

PAPERS are forwarded until en tei ris 
received by the Publisher for thelr discon nce 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law 

ented poms enter-d = es subscription books with- 

oney in advar 

ont Bee LIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiratioa of their subscriptions, and do furward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
ore nee ee from this office, 


foe weeny 


ot oe ine nitte te yer. 
<3 . ; 






change is 


made either the the money 





- Lee RS { r te is received 
the receipt w . 
Messrs SAM Ko. 1&9 F leet Street 


are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 


d advertisements. 
on en®: THE INDEPENDENT, 


Address 
P.-O. Box 2787, _New York City. 


NEWSPAPER me ISIONS. 
1, An 


Ans ho takes °p ulaEhy 

t- ’ a trogted n 

te whechill refer subseri nits or on is 
con 


for the pa nt, 

2.1f a Berssn’ ordets eis Peer Bacco: 
must pay @l) arfearages, or y con- 
tinue to send it until payment is mad+,and Collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken frow the 


omer or not 

. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
RR and Earerre from the post-office, or 
removing and '@eving Sum bho led for, is prima 


fSacie-evidence of intentional 


RATES DVERTISING, 
PER AGATS » BACH 1 INSERTION, 


(14 lines to L ines tothe eo! 


ote uaaive 
oe iB. 


1 the 
her's 
sible 


ed, he 
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: a id 
postage pa sparen 
Ap el Ly A fh = Sl 50 
Appleton’s Toirbal (Monthly). «27 R00 
Atinntie Monthly. ...... eG. 8 Be 14% 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 250 3800 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 350 4.00 
na. ee Stbt, Ae oy: 5.9 
Harper’ 8 Ma Ue o ee spleens at on ’ 
Pir etececsces 8 50 4 00 
ACH 
) 
AGC... dis tictee t Ree ) 
‘Na retiodl Teacher Loe RTH, 
Ncenmetieibeds Monthly. . . 450 500 
{St .Meholas eR Onda- bike ens 2 8 00 
Seribner’s Monthly......... .350 40 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magnzine,. 260. 80 
The Literary World (Fortnightly) 
RGM: on certias << te +o sre- 48 1 % 2 00 
The Nurse Lad Chdstinn Weeldy, pF pes 
The Il Chistian Weekly 
The Ch me ebb doi Se Bok ob. bed gE 100 
Princeton Review .....<-.+-.e4++5 1 ». 2 00 
International Review (new subs. ). 4 50» 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.). 450°. 5 00 
Forest and BtreaMgns. 2-0 sssseee 850 400 
Eclectic aia ee) eee 450° 3.00 
Witt ee , 4 00 » 1500 
: See CN Ng 10 


Pets not 
enty-five © ents a Line. 
t be made inadvanee. 
canes a 
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Persons desiring to order other »periodieala 
will find*it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions thretigh this office. of the 


A 
following publ a will besupplied, ft con- 
neetio@ sith: DEP ', on receipt 
the sunt n dddlitian: by he _regniar 


scription” é°of “Tie * "PEN DENT— 


rf 
.00 per 
ak Sane OI he be sent from the offices 
of the.respectiye publishers, without premiums, 















tPA or ‘ People. 
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Christian at Work: 
Rural New. x %) 
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MIDDLETOWN PLATE COMPLIT’S 


SUPERIOR 
SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
13 John Street, New York. 
For Sale by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 


“NWO MORE PAPER COLLARS!!_ 
WEAR THE 


“LINENE’| 4 


__ REVERSIBLE ‘COLLARS, 


ANGELO, RAPHAEL, RUBENS. One 
trial wt wiih —— you that they are say B had IN 
= gt Beer OF ALL. STaRcn Finisue: VET 

Wear Bors Sipes. Dealers sell 10 (equal 36) 
‘adhe 
HAN | CHINESE WASHING. 
‘OF sam- 
ore or 2% cents f me 8 a box, by mail, to ‘to Reversible Collar 
“ an leton ett ap pen ass. Save your wries 
Retailers, when possible. 


CLOUGH 
WARREN 
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ORGANS 
Captivate the World! 


having not only received Diploma of Honor and Medal 
nm, 1876, 
and Grand Prize Medal at the Baris Exposition, 
but having been unanimously. pronounced, by the 
world’s best judges, AS SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
FACTORY AND WAREROOMA, 


Corner Sixth and Congress Streets, 
DETROIT, Michigan. 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY. 


THE 


Hartford. Antomatic 


PUMP. 
easy Briton ty eae utah 
__ oon aoe Chap 
















It fs nourishing and sustaining. Can be used with or 
without milk. The effect that Ridge’s Food has upon 
aGelicate constitution is simply marvelous, Ridge’s 
Food is recognized by the highest authority the world 


oS 3 Printing Press Press 


Prints cards hale ay - 1g 18 larger sizes 
For business or ne pe your own ad- 


4 and mnt t card 





THE INDEPENDENT. 











[CHURCH AND PARLOR ORGANS. 


HOOK & HASPINGS, Boston, 


Organs f th Revlon Buffalo formerly 
Builders of the Grand n the Cincinnati rae | Cathedral, Cathedral at 
Centenn Plymouth Church, yt - hs and of ‘others hor every part of the ‘ 


e pitensic to our new styles of Parier Pipe Organs, at prices ranging from $300 
4 thes, Orgsniste, and others are invited to apply to us direct for all information connected with 
vulars, etc. furnished on application. 


Fowler's Metallic Mattress 


Most Elastic, the ‘Chea ots and the 


Best in the 
SPRINGS OF CAST STEEL. 
me Shipped fo any part of art of the 7 ‘deliies free of 


Will Last a I 
ore aoe ee Fx saa 4 pec ag Hy, deem 


No, 61 pat edge OR ry Brooklyn KE. D., 
FORSALE BY ALL DEALER 


ESTERBROOK & CO 
FALCON PEN 















WEAR. CEENCE. 25 SURAT. 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 





These cuts represent our 
and Convas Cot aud Chair 


For Camp-mieeting, Fishing 
and Hun' Excursions. or 
for on xy- of any kind At tar far ‘ 
e ver offere: 

Sie patiie tT It fovds readily in into a space $feet long by 4 inches in thickness 
and the width of the co’ 

TUCKER MANUFA CTURING CO., 

117 and 119 Court Street, Boston, Mass., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Iron Bedsteads, Spring Beds, and Cots in great variety. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH 


RUBBER PAINT. 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautiful Colors, 
There oles no Paint manufactured equalto it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
er PACTORIES AT 
CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 



















Econo: 





Durable, Comfortable, Cleanly, Healthfal,and Economical. Altogether the 
4 * Most Desirable Spring Bod in Ure. 
urers, No 21 Street, Philadelphia. 


gar ROBERT EELEO BOO, and ice- Liat. 
CURE BY ABSORPTION. 


METALLIC SHINGLES. 
We do not care to asx readers to act contrary to 


Gold Medal Awarded at Paris Exposition, 1878, 
their judgment as to what is good for them ; but, when 


al think you have sufficiently taxed your stomach by 
pouring into if nauscovs drugs, turn your attention to 
that GREAT EXTERNAL REMEDY, 


ezopira| SAPANULE.” 


Pah prem pred fre pee omngrpecannd 
Beoltautecatutiae is | Maecenas pt || 


1 , by urning 
Ne. 22 pea ah gs ee eee abae TT: this, | tet segmmmnna cnenatien. 








live Where SAPANULE is Applied. Tt i# a certain ard 
prompt cure for Rheumatism, Neuraigia, Lume. 
bage or Backache, and Headache, No prepara- 
tion ever offered to the public isso prompt and sure 
in curing aud healing all aecidents to the living organ- 
ism.. Wounds, Bruises, aga ard new or old, 
Chilblains, Cold Sores, Boils, Piles 8, Burns 








ise ey pie pea a aes 
e ee! 
and cures; iy and, if not Natiotied, call for dor your 


money and ge’ 
Pint and nie Bottles, 50 cents and 61. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


SAMUBRE GERRY & COMPANY, 
PROPRIETORS, 
267 Broudway, New York. 
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MENIO SATATL GIMP, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER - PLATED WARE. 


PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICE - PITCHERS, 


1847, ROCERS BROTHERS’ 


Silver-Plated Spoons, Forks, Table 
Cutlery, etc. 


No. 46 EAST 14th- STREET, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


BURNETT, 














FOR THE SKIN 


AS A WASH FOR THE COMPLEXION, NAS 
NO EQUAL. IT 18 DISTINGUISHED FOR ITS 
COOLING AND sOOTHING PROPERTIES, RE- 
MOVING TAN, SUNBU RN, FRECKLES, RED- 
NESS AND ROUGHNESS OF THE SKIN, ETO.; 
CURING CHAPPED HANDS, AND ALLAYING 
THE IRRITATION QAUSED BY THE BITES 
ps —- AND OTHER ANNOYING IN- 


“THE WHITE. 


SE w ING MAe- 
CHINE is the easiest 
selling and best satis- 
fying in the market. It 
has a very large shut- 
tle, makes the lock-, 
stitch, is simple in con- 
struction, very light 








W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


eR 
197 oor | 
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Hydrants, ashers, 

Works Founp ye. 
Hitition at Paris, France, fu 
ier; and tennial Rxht- 


a hc 


PI AYSON ag indel =a 
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‘ahd thesioners. 


and Gom Mills, 
Ree es ha 
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_J. T. NOYE & SON, Buffato, N.Y. 
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